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BIRDS AT HOME. 


SINGING HONEY-EATEK. 
WHITE HONEY-EATER. 


TO style of architecture, either ancient or 
modern, presents specimens of more cu- 

rious beauty and delicacy than the ingenious 
structures which many of the feathered tribes 
build for their habitations. They too, as well 
as man, have their various orders and styles; 
among which the hanging nests are especially 
unique and interesting. All the pensile birds 
are remarkable for the eccentricity of shape and 
design which marks their nests ; although they 
agree in one point—namely, that they dangle 
at the end of twigs, and dance about merrily at 


YELLOW-THROATED SERIOURNIS. 


PAINTED HONEY-EATER 
ROCK WARBLER, 


every breeze. Some of them are very long, 
others are very short; some have their en- 
trance at the side, others from below, and oth- 
ers again from near the top. 
hammock-like, from one twig to another; oth- 
ers are suspended to the extremity of the twig 
itself; while others, that build in the palms, 
which have no true branches, and no twigs at 
all, fasten their nests to the extremities of the 
leaves. Some are made of various fibres, 
others of*the coarsest grass-straws : 


Some are hung, 


and 
some are 


so loose in their texture, that the ezgs can be 
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THE TAILOR BIRD. 


plainly seen through them; while others are | 


so strong and thick that they almost look as 
if they were made by a professional thatcher. 

The individual who first invented sewing, 
doubtless thought he had discovered, or rather 
created, an entirely new art; although, indeed, 
the respectable fraternity of tailors were wont 
to attribute to their mystery an antiquity sur- 
passing that of any other handicraft, and, on 
the strength of a certain passage in Genesis, 
claimed Adam as the first tailor. Had they 
been moderately skilled in ornithology, they 
might have claimed a still older origin, on the 
grounds that, long before man came on the 
earth, the needle and the thread were used for 
sewing two objects together. 

The wonderful little bird, whose portrait is 
accurately given in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is popularly known by the appropriate 
title of Tailor Bird, and is a native of India. 
The manner in which it constructs its pensile 
nest is very singular. Choosing a convenient 
leaf, generally one which hangs from the end of 
a slender twig, it pierces a row of holes along 
each edge, using its beak in the same manner 
that a shoemaker uses his awl, the two instru- 
ments being very similar to each other in shape, 
though not in material. These holes are not at 
all regular, and in some eases there are so many 
of them, that the bird seems to have found some 
special gratification in making them, just as a 
boy who has a new knife makes havot on every 
piece of wood which he can obtain. 


When the holes are completed, the bird next 


procures its thread, which is a long fibre of 
some plant, generally much longer than is 
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sary. 


needed for the task which it per- 
forms. Having found its thread 
the feathered tailor begins to pas 
it through the holes, drawing th, 
sides of the leaf toward eax h other 
so as to form a kind of hollow coy 
the point downward. Generally 
single leaf is used for this pur ose, 
but whenever the bird can not fin 

one that is sufficiently large, it sews 
two together, or even fetches ar 

other leaf and fastens it with 
fibfe. Within the hollow thus form- 
ed the bird next deposits a quant 

ty of soft white down, like short 
cotton wool, and thus constructs 
warm, light, and elegant nest. 
which is scarcely visible among tl 
leafage of the tree, and which is safi 
from almost every foe except m 

There is another pretty bird, th 
Fan- Tailed Warbler, which sews 
leaves together to form a nest, al 
though that nest can not be ranked 
among the pensiles. This bird 
builds among reeds, sewing togeth- 
er a number of their flat blades 
in order to make a hollow wherein 
its nest may be hidden. Instead, 
however, of passing its thread con- 
tinuously through the holes, it has a great num 
ber of threads, and makes a knot at the end « 
each, in order to prevent it from being pullec 
through the hole. 

Some very remarkable examples of pensile 
birds’ nests are found in Australia. In the 
more dense and humid parts of the Australian 
forests there is a rapid and abundant growth 
of moss upon the trunks of decayed trees, and 
even it often accumulates in large masses at the 
extremities of the drooping branches. These 
masses often become of sufficient size to admit 
of the Yellow-throated Sericornis constructing a 
nest in the centre of them, which it does with 
so much art that it is impossible to distinguish 
it from any of the other pendulous masses in 
the vicinity. These bunches are frequently a 
yard in length; and although the nest is con- 
stantly disturbed by the wind, and liable to be 
shaken when the tree is disturbed, so secure 
does the inmate consider itself from danger or 
intrusion of any kind, that the female is fre- 
quently captured while sitting on her eggs—a 
feat that may always be accomplished by care- 
fully placing the hand over the entrance—that 
is, if it can be detected, to effect which no slight 
degree of close prying and examination is neces- 
The nest is formed of the inner bark of 
trees, intermingled with green moss, which soon 
vegetates ; sometimes dried grasses and fibrous 
roots form part of the materials of which it is 
composed, and it is warmly lined with feathers. 

The Rock Warbler or Cataract Bird, so called 
because it is always found where water-courses 
rush through rocky ground, claims special ad- 
miration in consequence of the extraordinary 
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nest which it builds. In general shape it some- 
what resemles a claret-jug, without a handle, 
having a long slender neck, and a globular and 
suddenly-rounded bulb. It is suspended from 
the rocks in sheltered places, wherever an over- 


nest is very rough on the exterior, it is smooth 
and comfortable enough within. 


Singing Honey-Eater in a common Australian 
tree, popularly called the Myall. The twigs of 


this tree are long and very slender, and the | 


leaves are so narrow and delicate that at a lit- 


tle distance they look more like grass-blades | 


than the leaf of a tree. The long and slender 


twigs serve the double purpose of affording a | 
firm attachment for the nest and suspending it | 


where no ordinary foe can reach it, while the 
delicate leaves give their aid in fastening the 


nest to the twigs, and at the same time serve | 


to conceal the structure from prying eyes. The 
nest is made of grasses, which although green 
when first woven, become white and dry in a 
short time. The grass is mingled with hair, 
which, matted together, make it impervious to 
wind and rain. 


South Wales, is a handsome bird of rich brown 
color above, with the exception of a yellow 
patch on the base of the tail, and white, slight- 


|ly spotted, below. «A characteristic mark of 
| the species is a little patch of pure white just 
hanging ledge atfords protection. The entrance | 
is near the centre of the bulb, and though the 


by the ears. This species does not confine it- 
self merely to a diet of sweet juices, but feeds 


|much on small insects. The birds are gener- 
| ally seen in pairs, and are very playful, chasing 
A most beautiful pensile nest is made by the | 


each other merrily, and spreading their tails so 
as to show the white color. They sit on a 
branch, keeping a careful watch, and whenever 
an insect passes near, they dart into the air, 
catch it, and return to their post. The nest of 
the Painted Honey-Eater is a beautiful exam- 
ple of the pensiles. So also is that of the 
White- Throated Honey- Eater, whose curious 
nest, about as large as a breakfast-cup, and 
very much of the same shape, is made of deli- 
cate paper-like bark and various vegetable 
fibres, with which it is ingeniously hung to the 


| branches. The broad, thin bark causes it to 


be very smooth on the exterior. For the lin- 
ing, the bird is not indebted to any animal or 
bird, but uses grass-blades, which are neatly 
laid, and form a soft resting-place for the eggs. 


| The nest, which is placed low, is always hung 
The Painted Honey-Eater, a native of New 


near the extremity of a branch, in such a posi- 


SWALLOW DICSUM 




































































































































































































































































LANOCEOLATE HONEY-EATER. 
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slung just as a seaman slings his os. 
cillating couch. Scarcely any more 
comfortable bed could be invented 
provided that it be properly suspe a 
ed; and the bird certainly deseryes 
our gratitude, if it be only for the fact 
that it might have given the first hint 
onthe subject. Itis called the Lance- 
olate Honey-Eater, on account of th 
shape of its feathers. It does not 
seem to be a very lively bird, and is 
so still and quiet that it would hardly 
be seen were not its presence betray d 
by an occasional powerful and shrilly- 
sounding whistle. The wonderful 
nest of this bird was discovered by a 
naturalist, on the Liverpool Plains. 
overhanging a stream. The mate- 
rials of which it is made are grass 
and wool, intermingled with the pure 
white cotton of certain flowers. As 
the reader may see, by reference to 
the illustration, it is hung from a 
very slender twig, and only sus- 
pended at opposite extremities of 
the rim, the tree selected being the 
myall, or weeping acacia. The nest 
is rather small in proportion to the 
bird, and is very deep, so that when 





the mother is sitting on her eggs, or 


tion as to be under the protection of a spray of | brooding over her young, she is obliged to pack 


leaves, which act as a roof whereby the rain is 
thrown off. 
These five singular Australian nests, which 


iave been described, have been placed togeth- | 
er in our opening illustration, and may be com- | 


pared with each other at a glance. 

The Swallow Diceum is a bird scarcely as 
large as our common wren, and glowing with 
brilliant colors, the whole of the upper part 
being deep, glossy blue-black; the throat, 
breast, and under tail-coverts of a fiery scarlet ; 
and the abdomen pure white. It has a very 
sweet though low and inward note, so faint as 
scarcely to be audible from the tops of the trees, 
but continued for a long time together. 

Artificial aids to vision are required in order 


to watch the habits of the Diczum, for it loves 


the tops of the tallest trees, where its minute 
body can scarcely be seen without the assist- 
ance of glasses. Its nest is as pretty as the 
architect, and its ordinary shape can be seen in 
the illustration on page 547, though the plain 
black and white of a wood engraving can give 
but little idea of its full beauty. In color it is 
nearly pure white, being made of the cotton- 
like down which protects the seeds of many 
plants; and this material is so artfully woven 
that the nest almost looks as if made from a 
pieee of very white cloth. It is always purse- 
like in form, and is suspended by the upper 
portion to the twigs at the very summit of the 
tree. 

We next mention a bird which may be ac- 
cepted as the first hammock-maker, its nest 
being made of a hammock-like shape, and 





herself away very carefully, her tail projecting 
at one side of the nest and her head at the 
other. 

Although the majority of nest-making birds 
may be called Weavers, there is one family to 


| which the name is peculiarly appropriate, and 


| 





they are all inhabitants of the hot portions of 
the old world, chiefly Asia and Africa. 

For the most part the Weaver Birds sus- 
pend their nests to the ends of twigs, small 
branches, drooping parasites, palm-leaves, or 
reeds, and many species always hang their 
nests over water, and at no very great height 
above its surface. The object of this curious 
locality is evidently that the eggs and young 
should be saved from the innumerable monk- 
eys that swarm in the forests, and whose filch- 
ing paws would rob many a poor bird of its 
young brood. As, however, the branches are 
very slender, the weight of the monkey, how- 
ever small the animal may be, is more than 
sufficient to immerse the would-be thief in the 
waier, and so to put a stop to hi# marauding 
propensities, 

Snakes, too, which are also inveterate nest- 
robbers, some of them living almost exclusive- 
ly on young birds and eggs, are effectually de- 
barred from entering the nests, so that the pa- 
rent birds need not trouble themselves about 
either foe. Although they may repose in per- 
fect safety, undismayed by the approach of 
either snake or monkey, they never can see 
one of their enemies without scolding at it, 
screaming hoarsely, shooting close to its body, 
and, if possible, indulging in a passing peck. 
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Such a scene is depicted in the illustration, 
where Weaver Birds of several species have 
united in their attacks upon a monkey that is 
endeavoring to rob a nest, and has met with a 
suitable fate. 

In the right-hand upper corner 6f, the illus- 
tration are seen the curious nests of the Mahali 
Weaver, accompanied by the birds themselves. 
The general shape of the nest is not unlike 
that of a Florence oil-flask, supposing the neck 
to be shortened and widened, the body to be 
lengthened, and the whole flask to be enlarged 
to treble its dimensions. Instead, however, 
of being smooth on the exterior, like the flask, 
it is intentionally made as rough as possible. 
The ends of all the grass-stalks, which are of 
very great thickness, project outward, and point 
toward the mouth of the nest, which hangs down- 
ward; so that they serve as eaves whereby the 
rain is thrown off the nest, and possibly serve 
also as a protection against foes, though the 
latter theory has not yet beea corroborated by 
observation. 

Just below the Mahali may be seen a num- 
ber of roundish nests pendent from boughs. 
These are the homes of the Spotted Weaver, 
some having their entrance nearly at the bot- 
tom, and others toward the side. All, how- 
ever, are constructed of similar material, and 
the different position of the mouth is evidently 
intended merely as an accommodation to cir- 
cumstances. 

In the left-hand lower corner is the long, 
retort-shaped nest of the pretty Ye//ow Weaver. 
The substance of which it is made is a very 
narrow, stiff, and elastic grass, scarcely larger 
than the ordinary twine used for tying up small 
parcels, and interwoven with a skill that seems 
far beyond the capabilities of a mere bird. 

When viewed merely from the outside this 
nest looks as if it would be a very unsafe cra- 
dle, and would permit the young birds to fall 
through the neck into the water. But if the 
hand be carefully introduced up the neck of 
one of these nests its admirable fitness for the 
nurture of the young birds is at once perceived, | 
as well as the ingenious manner in which the | 
interior is constructed. Just where the neck 
is united to the bulb a kind of wall or partition 
is made, about two inches in height, which 
runs completely across the bulb,,and effectual- 
ly prevents the young birds from falling out. 

In the right-hand lower corner of the illus- 
tration is a nest of the pretty Taha Weaver, 
and hanging over the water near the bottom 
is the habitation of the Yellow-capped Weaver. 
The nest of this latter bird is notable for the 
extreme neatness and compactness of its struc- 
ture, for it can endure a vast amount of care- 
less handling and still retain its beautiful con- 
tour. The whole structure is apparently com- 
posed of the same plant, namely, a kind of 
small reed, but the materials are taken from a 
different portion of the plant, according to the 
part of the nest for which they are required. 
The whole exterior, as well as the walls, are 


made of the reed-stems, woven very closely to- 
gether, and being of no trifling thickness, 
The interior, however, exhibits a lini 
flat leaves, laid artistically over each ot! 
as to form a soft, smooth resting-place, but 1 
interlacing at all, being held in their place 
their own elasticity. Their color is of a pa! 
bluish gray, and the contrast which they pr 
sent to the exterior is very strongly mark. 
In size the nest is about as large as an ordina 
cocoa-nut—not quite so long, though broader. 
The Sociable Weaver Bird, a native of Sout! 
ern Africa, constructs a habitation in no 
inferior to those already mentioned. This wo1 
derful specimen of bird architecture attracts t! 
attention of the most unobservant traveler, be 
ing often large enough to shelter several per 
sons. Though originally commenced by a sin 


gle pair, it attains its enormous dimensions by 
the united labors of a community of birds, 
The first task of this Weaver Bird is to procur 
a quantity of a peculiar species of grass, whic} 
has a large, tough, and wiry blade. This gr: 
they carry to some suitable tree, usually 

acacia, the wood of which is hard and tough, 
and the branches consequently able to bear th« 
great weight of the nests. Then, by means of 
weaving and plaiting the grass, they form : 
roof of some little size. Under this roof ar 
placed a quantity of nests, increasing in num- 
ber with each successive brood. 








They are set 


| closely together, so that at last they look like : 


mass of grass pierced with numerons holes, and 
it is really wonderful that the birds should bi 
able to find their way to their own particulai 
homes. 

Although the same nest-mass is occupied for 
several successive seasons, the birds refuse t« 
build in the same nests a second time, prefer 
ring to make a fresh domicile for each new 
brood. In consequence of this custom, when 
the birds have entirely filled the roof with thelr 
nests, they do not desert it, but enlarge the 
roof. Layer after layer is thus added, until 
the mass becomes of so enormous a size that 
travelers have mistaken these nests for the 
houses @fhuman beings, and been grievousl; 
disapy id when they came near enough t 
detect their real character. There is a story 
of a Hottentot and a lion, which will give an 
idea of the dimensions of these nests. A Hot 
tentot, who was engaged in some task, was 
suddenly surprised by a lion, and instinctively 
made for the nearest tree. Up the tree he 
sprang, and finding one of the branches occu- 
pied by the nest of the Sociable Weaver Bird, 
he took refuge behind the grassy mass, and was 
thus concealed from the pursuer. The lion, 
meantime, arrived at the foot of the tree, but 
could not see his intended prey. The unlucky 
Hottentot, however, peeped over the nest in 
order to see whether the coast was clear, and 
was spied by the lion, who made a dash at the 
tree. The man shrank back behind the nest, 
but his imprudent movement brought its own 
punishment. 





SOCIABLE WEAVER BIRD. 


Unable to ascend the tree, and at the same | 
time unwilling to leave his prey, the lion sat 
lown at the foot of the tree. Hour after hour | 
the lion mounted guard over his prisoner, until 
thirst overpowered hunger, and the animal was 
forced reluctantly to quit his post and seek for 
water. The man then scrambled down the | 
tree, and made the best of his way homeward, 
little the worse for his imprisonment except the | 
fright, and a skin scorched by long exposure to | 
the sun. The artist has introduced this little | 
episode into the illustration, because it enables 
the reader to judge of the enormous size of the 
nest. 

Season after season the Weaver Birds con- 
tinue to add their nests, until at last the branch 
is unable to endure the weight, and comes 
crashing to the ground. This accident does 
not often occur during the breeding months, 
but mostly takes place during the rainy season, 
the dried grass absorbing so much moisture, 
that the weight becomes too great for the 
branch to bear. 

The dimensions of some of these structures | 
may be gathered from the fact, that there have 
been counted in one unfinished edifice, besides 
the deserted nests of previous seasons, no less 
than three hundred and twenty nests, each of 
which was occupied by a pair of birds engaged | 


| the soft felt-like substances with 


in bringing up a brood of young, four or five in 
number. 

There are many pensile builders among 
American birds, and chief among them are th« 


exquisite little humming-birds. When their 
nests are suspended from leaves, as is most 
commonly the case, some very tenacious sub- 
stance must be employed to fasten them se- 
curely. This is found in the webs of various 
spiders, some of which are of wonderful strength 
and elasticity, and from them the birds can 
procure the long elastic threads with which the 
materials of the nest can be tied together, or 
which the 
moss, bark, and fibres can be interwoven, so as 
to form a firm and wet-resisting mass. 

The Little Hermit is the name given to a 
beautiful species of humming-bird, whose habi- 


| tation is acuriously formed nest, funnel-shaped, 


and attached to the end of some drooping leaf. 
It is composed of the silky fibres of plants, the 
cotton-like down of seed vessels, and some 
other substance, which is supposed to be fungus, 
and is of a woolly texture. All these materials 
are interwoven with spider’s-web, by means of 


which the nest is attached to the leaf at the end 


of which it swings. 
The Sawbill Humming-Bird, so called because 
its slender bill is notched in a saw-like fashion, 
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makes its nest of fine vegetable fibres, woven 
together so as to look like an open net-work 
purse, the outer walls being so loosely made as 
to permit the eggs and lining to be visible. 
Leaves, mosses, and lichens are also woven into 
the nest, and are packed rather tightly under 
the eggs. The edge, however, is always left 
The nest is suspended at the end of 
some leaf, usually that of the palm. 

The Brazilian Wood Nymph is perhaps more 
persecuted than any other species of humming- 
bird, its singular beauty causing its plumage 
to be sought after. The feather on the crown 
of the head and front of the throat are of the 
most lovely azure, and are largely used by the 
inmates of several vonvents at Rio Janeiro for 
the purpose of being made into the beautiful 
feather flowers which the nuns manufacture so 
skillfully. Thousands of these birds are slaugh- 
tered merely for the crest and gorget, but so 
prolific are they, and so ingeniously do they 
hide their nests, that the persecution of many 
years has scarcely diminished their numbers. 
Moreover, fortunately for the preservation of 
the species, the colors of the female are so dull 
and sober that her feathers are of no value, and 
she is allowed to escape the fate that befalls 
the more brightly-colored male. It is a lively 


loose. 
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little bird, and when alarmed utters a hurried 
ery, sounding like the word, ‘‘ Pip, pip, 
very sharply pronounced. The nest o 
Brazilian Wood Nymph is exceedingly pretty 
and is hung to the tip of some delicate ty 
generally that of one of the creeping pla 
which trail their long stems so luxuriantly ov; 
the branches of the great forest trees. TI 
walls of the nest are made of vegetable fibres, 
generally taken from the fruit of some palm, 
and upon the outside are fastened many patch 
es of flat lichen, so that the whole nest, whic} 
is very long in proportion to its width, may 
easily escape detection. ; 
The White-sided Hill Star is a native of the 
Andes, inhabiting a zone of very great eleva 
tion, seldom being seen less than ten thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. With the ex 
ception of a bright emerald-green gorget, it is 
rather a dull-colored bird, the prevailing | 
being brown. 


Pip,’ 
r 


+} 
tne 


x. 


1 
The nest is shaped something 
like a hammock, and is fastened to the side of 
a rock, being suspended by one side so as t 
leave the remainder free. As is the case witl 
the generality of humming-birds’ nests, cobweb: 
are employed for the purpose of fastening th 
structure to the object to which it hangs. Th 
materials of which the nest is made are chiefl\ 
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moss, down, and feathers, the 
feathers being profusely stuck on 
the outside. 
The appearance and habits of 
the Baltimore Oriole, as well as the 
structure of its nest, may be famil- 
ar to many of our readers, since 
its residence is not confined to any 
articular locality. A good idea 
if the general shape of the nest 
mav be formed from the illustra- 
ion. The materials for it, how- 
yver, are extremely variable, the 
jird having a natural genius for 
nidification, and being always ready 
o take advantage of any new dis- 
sovery in architecture. 
Near the nest of the Baltimore 
Oriole is represented a very curious 
structure swaying in the wind, long, 
purse-like, and having the entrance 
near the top. This is the nest of 
the Crested Cassique, or Crested 
Oriole, and the bird itself is seen 
clinging to the lower part of the 
nest. A handsome creature is this 
bird, the greater part of the body 
being rich chocolate, the wings dark 
green, and the outer tail-feathers SAWsILL HUMMING-BIRD. BRAZILIAN WOOD NYMPH. 
bright yellow, this color being dis- WHITE-GIDED RILZ GFAR. 
played conspicuously as the bird flies, particu- | ed crest, from which its popular name of Crest- 
larly when it makes a sharp turn in the air and is | ed Oriole is derived. Its nest is of great length, 
obliged to spread its tail-feathers rapidly. The | and, as may be seen by the illustration, has th« 
beak of this species is very remarkable, being of | entrance like that of a pocket. The openin 
a green color, and extending far up the fore-| is rather small when compared with the size of 
head. The head is adorned with a long-point- | the nest itself, and the bird always dives hea 
foremost into its home, its yel 
low tail flashing a last golden 
gleam before it disappears. The 
nest is strongly built, and the 
materials are rather coarse, not 
in the least resembling the deli 
cate and neatly rounded fibres 
of which many of the Weaver 
nests are made. ‘These nests 
often exceed a yard in length, 
and, owing to their great size, 
are very conspicuous, as the wind 
sways them backward and for- 
ward from the bough. 
In Ceylon is found the Baya 
Sparrow, whose nest is as re- 
markable as any specimen that 
has yet been mentioned, As 
may be seen by the illustration, 
these domiciles are variable in 
shape, and hang close to each 
other; indeed the birds are very 
sociable in all their manners, 
and fly about in great numbers 
flocks of thousands flitting amon; 
the branches and displaying theii 
pretty plumage tothe sun. They 
have no song, and can only chir} 
in a monotonous manner; but 
BAYA SPARROW. the want of song finds its com- 
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CRESTED CASSIQUE. 


pensation in the brilliancy of the plumage, which | 
is mostly bright yellow. They are particularly | 
fond of the acacias and date-trees, and choose | 


the branches of those trees for the suspension of 


their nests. Sometimes the nest is only made | 
for incubation, sometimes it is intended mere- 
ly as an arbor in which the male sits while the 
female incubates her eggs, and sometimes it 
consists of the nest and arbor united, produc- 
ing a most curious effect. 

Among the building birds there is one spe- 
cies which is pre-eminently superior. Not only 
is there no equal, but there is no second. This 
is the Oven Bird, which derives its name from 
the shape and material of its nest. It is about 
as large as a lark, and is a bold-looking bird, 
rather slenderly built, and standing very up- 
right. Its color is warm brown. It is very 
active, running and walking very fast, and is 
much on the wing, though its flights are not 
of long duration, consisting chiefly of short flit- 
tings from bush to bush in search of insects. 
It generally haunts the banks of South Amer- 
ican rivers, and is a fearless little creature, not 
being alarmed even at the presence of man. 
The chief interest of this bird centres in its 
nest, which is a truly remarkable example of 





bird architecture. The material from which it 
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is made is principally mud or clay obtained 
from the river banks, but it is strengthened and 
stiffened by the admixture of grass and various 
vegetable fibres. The heat of the sun is suffi- 
cient to harden it, and when it has been thor- 


| oughly dried, it is so strong that it seems more 


like the handiwork of some novice at pottery 
than a veritable nest constructed by a bird, the 
fierce heat of the tropical sun baking the clay 
nearly as hard as brick. ‘The ordinary shape 
of the nest is domed and rounded, and has the 
entrance in the side. Its walls are fully an 
inch in thickness, and it looks strong enough 
to bear rolling about onthe ground. The bird 
is not very particular as to the locality of its 
nest, sometimes building it on a branch of a 
tree, sometimes on a beam in an outhouse, and 
now and then on the top of palings; generally, 
however, it is built in the bushes, but without 
any attempt at concealment. Owing to its 
dimensions and shape the nest is extremely 
conspicuous, and the utter indifference of the 
bird on this subject is not the least curious part 
of its history. If one of the nests be carefully 
divided, the interior will be found even mor« 
curious than the outside. Crossing the nest 
from side to side is a partition made of the same 
materials as the outer shell, and reaching near 











ly to the top of the dome, thus dividing it into 
two chambers, and also strengthening the whole 
structure. The inner chamber is devoted to 
the work of incubation, and within it is a soft 
bed of feathers upon which the eggs are laid. 

Although in the shape of its nest the Pied 
Grallina does not resemble the Oven Bird, the 
materials with which it is constructed are al- 
most identical. Like the Oven Bird, also, it 
makes no attempt to conceal its nest, but places 
it quite conspicuously on a branch. It is al- 
most invariably built on a bough which over- | 
hangs the water; and notwithstanding its 
weight and size, it is so firmly secured that 
there is no fear lest it should overbalance it- 
self. The walls of the edifice are very thick 
and solid, and it looks like an exceedingly 
rude and ill-baked earthenware vessel—just 
such an one, indeed, as Robinson Crusoe man- 
ufactured on his island. 

The curious flask-shaped nests which are 
seen in the illustration are built wholly of clay 
and mud, and are made by a beautiful little 
Australian bird, named the Fairy Martin, which 
is closely allied, as its generic name signifies, 
to the swallows and martins of Great Britain. 
These remarkable nests are generally to be 
found upon rocks, and are close to rivers, 
though oceasionally the bird chooses another 
locality. The shape of the nests always re- |! 
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sembles that of a flask or retort, and their size 
is extremely variable, the length of the necks 
being from seven to ten inches, and the diam- 
eter of the bulb varying from four to seven 
It is stated that each nest is the joint 
work of several birds, six or seven being some- 
times employed upon one nest, one sitting in 
the interior, as chief architect, arranging and 
smoothing the material, while the others g 
off in search of mud and clay, which they knead 
well in their mouths before applying it to th 
nest. 

As is generally the case with clay which is 
thus kneaded, it becomes very hard when baked 
in the sun, but, at the same time, is rather slow 
in drying. When the weather is dry the bird 
can only work in the mornings and evenings, 
because the heat of the sunbeams soon renders 
the clay too stiff to be worked by the delicate 
beaks of the birds; and therefore in the mid- 
dle of the day the Fairy Martins cease from 
their architectural labors and do nothing but 
chase flies. During wet weather, however, 
when no flies are abroad, and the air is full of 
moisture, the birds work continually at their 
nests, and soon complete their labors. The 
exterior of the nest is quite as rough as that 
of the common English martin; but in the in- 
terior it is beautifully smooth. 

The Long-tailed Titmouse is a pretty little 


inches. 


wise 


FAIRY MARTLN, 


PIED GRALLLNA, 
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OVEN BIRD, 


bird, very plentiful in England, and owing to | for amusement, and decorating it with brilli 


requires peculiar solidity, the Long 
tailed Titmouse uses materials |j{, 
those which are employed by ¢} 
humming-birds, and binds its 
together with the webs of spiders, 
and the silken hammocks of vari 
saterpillars. The exterior of ¢! 
nest is covered with lichens. < 
that the whole edifice looks yer 
much like a natural excrescey 
upon the tree or bush in which j 
is placed. Sometimes the for 
of the nest is rather different fron 
that which has been mention 
and the structure is flask-shap 
Now and then a nest is found 
which there are two openings, ; 
near the top in the usual positior 
and the other on the opposite sid 


iu 
and near the bottom. The pres 
ence of one or two apertures is 
probably influenced by the posi 
tion of the nest and the climat 
of the locality. If the finger b 
introduced into the aperture a 
charmingly soft and warm bed of 
downy feathers is felt, ir which, 
rather than on which, the numei 
ous eggs repose. 
Perhaps the whole range of orni 
thology does not produce a more 
singular phenomenon than the fact 


] 


of a bird building a house mer 
£ 


its habit of associating in little flocks of ten or! objects as if to mark its destination. Such 


twelve in number, and the exceed- 
ing restlessness of its character, is 
very familiar to all observers of na- 
ture. These flocks generally con- 
sist of the parent and their offspring, 
for the little creature is exceeding- 
ly prolific, laying a vast quantity 
of tiny eggs in its warm nest, and 
rearing most of the young to ma- 
turity. This is a bird which ought 
to be cherished by all possessors of 
fields or gardens, for there is scarce- 
ly a more determined enemy to the 
many noxious insects which destroy 
the fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 
Very few are sufficiently early risers 
to learn the habits of the Long-tailed 
Titmouse by personal observation. 
At an early hour in the morning it 
allows itself to be watched without 
showing fear of diffidence. But 
later in the day it is very timid. 
The shape of its nest is usually 
oval, and has an aperture at one 
side, near the top, through which 
the birds can pass. The materials 
of which the nest is made are moss- 
es of various kinds, wool, hair, and 
similar substances, woven with great 
firmness. It is remarkable that in 
the construction of this nest, which 
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proc eeding marks a great progress in civiliza- 
tion; and it is somewhat startling to find that 
in this we have long been anticipated by a bird 
which was unknown until within the last few 
years. 
The ball-room or ‘‘ bower” which the Bower 
Bird of Australia builds is a very remarkable 
rection. Its general form may be seen by 
reference to the illustration, but the method by 
which it is constructed can only be learned by 
watching the feathered architect at work. It 
begins by weaving a tolerably firm platform of 
small twigs, which look as if the bird had been 
trying to make a door-mat and had nearly suc- 
eceded. It then seeks for some long and rath- 
er slender twigs and pushes their bases into the 
platform, working them tightly 
stance, and giving them such an inward in- 
dination that their tips cross each other and 
form asimple arch. As the twigs are set along 
the platform on both sides the bird gradually 
makes an arched alley, extending variably both 
in length and height. When the bower is com- 
pleted one may well ask the use to which it can 
be put. It is not a nest, nor has the real nest 
of this bird been yet discovered. It serves as 
an assembly-room, in which a number of birds 
take their amusement, running through it, and 
chasing one another in a very sportive fashion. 


into its sub- 


Why these birds should trouble themselves to 


557 
make this bower is a problem as yet unsolved. 
Had the structure served in any way 
tection from the weather, there would 
been a self-evident reason for its existence, 
but the arching twigs are put together 
loosely that they can not protect the birds 
from wind or rain. Whatever may be the ob- 
ject of the bower, the birds are so fond of 
that they resort to it during many hours of the 
day, and a good bower is seldom left without a 
temporary occupant. 

Ornament is also employed by the Bower 
Bird, both entrances of the bower being dec- 
orated with bright and shining objects. The 
bird is not in the least fastidious about the ar- 
ticles with which it decorates its bower, pro- 
vided only that they shine and are conspicu- 
ous. Scraps of colored ribbon, shells, bits of 
paper, teeth, bones, 
feathers, and similar articles, are in great re- 


as a pro- 
have 


so 


broken glass and china, 


quest, and such objects as a lady’s thimble, a 
tobacco-pipe, and a tomahawk have been found 
near one of their Indeed, whenever 
the natives lose any small and tolerably porta- 
ble object they bowers of the 
ne ighborhood, and frequently find that the miss- 
ing article is doing duty as decoration to the 
edifice. 

A vast proportion of the feathered tribes 
select branches of trees or shrubs as the 


bowers. 


always search the 


site of 
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their habitation. Among the most conspicu- 
of all ordinary branch-nests are those 
which are made by the Rooks and the Crows. 
They are large, dark, and are placed upon the 
topmost boughs of the tree, so that they can be 
seen at a considerable distance. Their posi- 
tion is evidently intended as a safeguard against 
the attacks of various enemies, among which 
the bird-nesting boy is pre-eminently the most 
dangerous. But the birds themselves seem to 
have a wonderful knack of choosing those trees 
which are most difficult of ascent; and place 
their nests on the extremities of the longest 
and most slender branches, so as often to 
baffle the most skillful efforts of their enemies. 

The Chaffinch, on the other hand, takes a 
very different method to protect its home. 
The nest is never easily seen, and its discoy- 
ery requires a special training of the eye. 


ous 


This bird likes to find the fork of a tree, where | 


several branches are thrown out from one spot, 


and so as to form a sort of cup in which the | 
Within the forked branches the | 


nest can lie. 
Chaffinch constructs its nest, chiefly of wool, 
matted together so as to form a kind of loose 
felt, with which are woven delicate mosses, 
spider-webs, cottony down, and lichens. The 
mosses and lichens are stuck most ingeniously 
upon the outside of the nest, and have the effect 


of making it look exactly like a natural excres- | 


cence from the tree in which it is placed. This 
pretty nest is generally deep in proportion to its 
width, and is lined with hairs, arranged 
most methodical manner, so as to form a cu 
for the eggs. The hair of the cow is much 
used by the Chaffinch, and it may be seen col 
lecting its stock in the fields, searching in th« 
crevices of trees and posts, against which the 
cattle are accustomed to rub themselves. The 
nest is strong, and owing to the nature of the 
materials, is very elastic, returning to its orig- 
inal state even after severe pressure. 

The nest of the Goldfinch is constructed much 
like that of the Chaffinch, excepting that it is 
shallower, and the lichens and moss of which it 
is partly made are not stuck on the outside, but 
are woven so deeply into the walls that the 
whole surface is quite smooth. The position 
| of the two nests, however, is very different. 
Instead of choosing the forks of a bough, the 
| Goldfinch likes to make its nest near the end 
of a horizontal branch, so that it waves about 
and dances up and down as the branch is swayed 
by the wind. It might be thonght that the 
eggs would be shaken out by a tolerably sharp 
breeze, and such would indeed be the case, 
were they not kept in their place by the form 
|of the nest. On examination, it will be seen 
| to have the edge thickened and slightly turned 
inward, so that when the nest is tilted on one 
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side by the swaying of the bough the eggs are 
still retained within. The Goldfinch’s nest is 
usually lined with vegetable down, which it 
uses in preference to any other material. 


tinged with blue, and diversified with small 
gravish-purple spots. Altogether, it is hardly 


jossible to find a more beautiful group than is 
made by a pair of Goldfinches, their nest, and | 


cx. 

The Golden Oriole is rarely seen in England ; 
but in the warmer parts of the continent it is 
plentiful, and in Italy it is highly esteemed by 
epicures, toward the middle of autumn, when 
it has become fat and plump by the free use of 
fruit. ‘The nest of the Golden Oriole is always 
placed near the extremity of a branch, and in 
some cases is so constructed that it almost de- 
serves to be ranked among the pensiles. It is 
always a pretty nest, and the illustration on 
page 560 conveys a good idea of its general 
form. It is always more or less cup-like in 
shape, but the comparative depth of the cup is 
very variable, as in some cases it is scarcely 
deeper in proportion than that of the Goldfinch, 
and rather saucer-shaped, while in others the 
depth even exceeds the width. Perhaps the 
nest may be altered in shape after the female 


begins to deposit her eggs, as is known to be | 


the case with many birds, the additions being 


On| 
this soft bed reposes five pretty eggs, white, 





always made to the margin. The object for 
deepening the nest may probably be traced to 
the weather which happens to prevail. If the 
winds be light, it may remain in its flat and 
saucer-like form without endangering the safety 


| of the eggs; but if the season should be incle- 
| ment and tempestuous, a deeper nest is needed 


in order to prevent the eggs or young from be- 
ing flung out of their home. The body of the 
nest is formed chiefly of vegetable substances, 
usually the stems of different grasses, which 
are interwoven with wool, and thus made into 
a tolerably strong fabric. The female bird is 
said to be very affectionate, and to sit so closely 
on her nest that she will almost suffer the hand 
to be laid upon her before she will leave her 
post. In the illustration the female bird is 
standing upright on the branch, and looking 
upward, while the male is bending over the 
bough, and peering downward, as if at some 
fancied foe. 

The nest of the Water Hen is always placed 
near the water, though the bird seems very in- 
different about the precise locality. 
times it is made on the ground, among sedges 
and rushes; and sometimes on a branch which 
overhangs the water. The nest is large and 
rudely made, and when it is placed on a bough, 
the twigs of the same branch often dip into the 
water, and the nest looks like a bunch of weeds 


Some- 
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GOLDEN ORIOLES AND NEST, 


and other débris that have floated down the 
stream and been arrested by the branch. The 
similitude is increased by a curious. habit of the 
bird. When she leaves her nest, she pulls over 
her eggs a quantity of the same substances as 
those which form the materials of the nest, so 
that they are completely hidden from sight, 
and the form of the nest quite obscured. When 
the nest is found with the eggs exposed, this 
tpparent neglect is always caused by the fright- 
ned bird dashing off at the approach of an in- 
truder, and having no time to cover them pro- 
perly. 
little beings imaginable, looking like spherical 
puffs of black down rather than birds. They 
take to the water at once, and if one can man- 
age to watch the mother and her little family, 
he will see one of the quaintest and prettiest 
groups in the world. The little black balls 
swim about quite at their ease, keeping within 
a short distance of their parent, and traversing 
the water with wonderful rapidity. 

The remarkably beautiful nest of the Reed 
Warbler, a British bird, is not often found on 
account of the localities where it is placed. 
This pretty little architect loves a patch of 
marshy land, almost wholly covered with stag- 
nant water, and fuil of the reeds among which 


The young of this bird are the oddest | 





its home is made—not an agreeable place of 
investigation to the pedestrian. The nest is 
supported between three or four reeds, as is 
shown in the illustration, and is remarkably 
deep in proportion to its width. The object 
of this depth is evident. To bend as a reed 
before the wind is a proverbial saying, and any 
one who has seen a large mass of reeds on a 
stormy day must have been impressed with 
their graceful curves. A nest, therefore, which 
rests on such pliant supports must be thrown 
out of its perpendicular by every breath of 
wind, and unless it were very deep the eggs 
would be flung out. The great depth, how- 
ever, of the nest counteracts the deflection of 
the reeds ; and, however fiercely the storm may 
rage, the Reed Warbler sits securely in her 
nest, even though it be sometimes nearly bowed 
to the surface of the water. The materials of 
the nest are generally taken from the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, the body of it being composed 
of broken rushes and moss bound together with 
reed leaves, and the lining made almost wholly 
of cow’s hair. In the illustration the nest is 
represented as it appears during a rather smart 
breeze. The reeds are all bowed down by the 
force of the wind, and the nest is leaning so 
much to one side, that its contents would be 
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flung into the water were it of the 
ordinary cup-shaped form. The 
tiny inmates, however, are per- 
feetly secure in their home, and 
crouch in the bottom of the nest, 
so that there is no fear that they 
may be thrown out. The pa- 
rent birds are busily attending on 
their little family, one having just 
brought an insect which all the 
gaping mouths are eager to de- 
your, while the other is setting 
ff in its turn to perform the like 
office. 
In an illustration on page 
562 are shown the nests of two 
species of Humming-bird. The 
oddly-shaped nest which occupies 
the upper part of the drawing is 
nade by the Fiery Topaz, one of 
the most magnificent of these love- 
y birds. The body is fiery scar- 
let, the head velvet-black, the 
throat glittering emerald, with a 
vatch of crimson in the centre; 
the lower part of the back is also 
green, and the long, slender, NEST OF THE REED WARBLER. 
‘rossed feathers of the tail are 
purple with a green gloss. So magnificent a| one species which even approaches it in beau- 
bird can have but few rivals, and there is only|ty. This is the Crimson Topaz, a bird which 


WATER HEN AND NEST. 
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1s nearly allied to it, and which much resem- 
bles it in general coloring. Curiously enough, 
although it is bedecked with resplendent hues, 
which seem to need the presence of daylight, 
and to be made expressly for the purpose of re- 
flecting the brightest beams of the sun, yet the 
lovely bird is one of the night-wanderers, be- 
ing seldom seen as long as the 
sun is above the horizon, and 
preferring to seek its food while 
the world is shrouded in dark- 
ness. 
The nest which is built by the 
Fiery Topaz is really a wonder- 
ful structure. Its shape is re- 
markable, and is well shown in 
the illustration. It is fastened 
to the branch with extreme care, 
as is clearly necessary from its 
general form. The most curious 
point about the nest is, however, 
the material of which it is made. 
When it was first discovered no 
one knew how the bird could 
have built so strange a structure. 
It looked as if it were made of 
very coarse buff leather, and was 
so similar in hue to the branches 
that surrounded it, that it seemed 
more like a natural excrescence 
than a birds-nest. The reason 
for this similitude was simple 
enough. It was made of a nat- 
ural excrescence, and therefore 
resembled one. When the Fi- 
ery Topaz wishes to build a nest, 
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it goes off to the trees, and searches 
for a peculiar kind of fungus, an 
with this singular material it makex 
its home. It is tough, leathery 
thick, and soft, and in some curi 
ous manner the bird contrives t 
mould the apparently intractabk 
substance into the shape which js 
represented in the illustration. 
The lower figure in the illustra 
tion represents the nest of anothe: 
species of Humming-bird, belong 
ing to the pretty little group pop 
ularly called Hermits, and whicl 
may be recognized by the peculia 
shape of the tail. All the Her 
mits are remarkable for the beau 
ty of their homes. The nest of 
this species is always long and fun 
nel-shaped, and is hung either t 
a leaf or a delicate twig of a tree. 
There is a remarkable speci 
of bird, to which is given the pop 
ular name of Edible, or Escule 
Swallow, not because it is itselt 
edible, but because its nest is eater 
in some countries. We have al 
heard of birds-nest soup, and som« 
may possibly have imagined that th« 
nests in question are made of the or 


| dinary vegeiable substances, such as moss, leaves 


and twigs. In reality they are formed of som 


| gelatinous substance, though its true nature i 
| still uncertain, no one precisely knowing wheth 


er it is of animal or vegetable origin. Som 


persons have thought that the material is fish 


spawn, which the bird fetches from the sea 


EVDIULE 8WALLOW. 
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others have supposed it to be a kind of sea- 
weed, which is dissolved in the bird’s crop and 
then disgorged; while others believe that it is 
secreted by certain glands in the throat, and 
proceeds entirely from the body of the archi- 
tect. When first made these nests are very 
white and delicate in their aspect, and in that 
condition are extremely valuable, being sold 
at an extravagant price to the Chinese. They 
soon darken by use and exposure, and are not 


been cleaned and bleached. These nests are 
found in Borneo, Java, ete., and are extreme- 
ly local, being confined to certain spots. The 
birds always choose the sides of deep cavern- 
ous precipices, so that the task of obtaining 
the nests is extremely dangerous. They are 
attached to the perpendicular rocks much as 


the ordinary mud-built swallow nests, and are | 


generally arranged in horizontal layers. The 
caverns in which the nests are placed are ex- 
tremely valuable, and are preserved with jeal- 
from any intruder. On the 
side the nests have a shelly appearance, be- 
ing arranged in regular layers, with distinct 
The material is so translucent that 


ous care 


edges. 


when placed on printed paper and held to the | 


light the capital letters can be plainly read 
through its substance. A glance at the inte- 
rior shows at once the mode of its construction. 


| soup, 


out- 


56: 


It is made of innumerable glutinous threads 
which have been drawn irregularly across each 
other, and have hardened by exposure to the 
air into a material which much resembles isin 
The nests, when used as an article of 
food, are steeped in hot water for a consider 
able time, when they soften into a gelatinous 


glass. 


|mass, which forms the basis of a fashionabl 


not unlike turtle soup. The Chines: 


| value this soup highly, thinking that it pos 
fit for the purposes of the table until they have | 


sesses great power of restoring lost strength 
It is, however, far too costly to be obtained by 
any but the rich. 

The nest of the Nightingale is always set 
very near the ground, and in most cases i 
scarcely raised more than a few inches abov 
the soil. In one sense it is not a pretty nest 
and its apparent roughness of construction is 
probably intended to make it less conspicuous 
The discovery of a Nightingale’s nest is not ai 


|easy task, unless the eye be directed to th: 


spot by watching the movements of the bird 
It is always most carefully concealed und 
growing faliage, and is composed of grass 
straw, little sticks, and dried leaves, all jum 
bled together with such “ artless art” that eve1 
when a nest is seen its real nature often es 
capes detection. In consequence of the posi 
tion which they occupy the materials look lik« 
a mass of loose débris that has been blown by 
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THE OOOT, 


the wind and arrested by the foliage among 
which it has been lodged. The eggs are equal- 
ly inconspicuous, being dull olive-brown, with- 
out a spot or streak. After they are laid, the 
lively song of the Nightingale becomes less and 
less frequent, while after the young are hatched 
the bird is silent until the next season. 

The Wandering Albatros, the giant of the 
petrel tribe, makes its nest after a peculiar 
fashion. It chooses the summit of lofty preci- 
pices near the sea, and its nest may be found 
plentifully in the islands of the Southern At- 
lantic Ocean. The Albatros is lord of the 
country, and no other living being seems to 
intrude upon its nesting-place. So complete- 
ly do the birds feel themselves masters of 


the situation, that if a human being penetrates | 


to their haunts they quietly move about as if 
he were non-existent, and do not appear to 
take the least notice of him. On such eleva- 
ted positions the cold is necessarily intense, 
but the Albatros cares not for the cold; and 
brings up its white-coated young in a tempera- 
ture that few human beings would care to en- 
dure. The Albatros lays only a single egg, 
and no particular bed seems necessary for it. 
The mother bird simply deposits it on the bare 
ground, and then scrapes earth around it, so as 


|to form a small circular wall, as may be seen 
| by reference to the illustration. 
The Coot, sometimes called the Bald Coot, 
on account of the horny plate on its forehead, 
| which is pink during the breeding season and 
| white during the rest of the year, forms an in- 
genious structure for its home. Its favorite 
| nesting-places are little islands on which the 
grass grows rankly. Failing them it will make 
its nest among reeds and rushes, binding and 
twisting them together until they are firm 
| naadh to support the weight of the nest, the 
| bird, and the many eggs. The nest contains 
a great number of eggs, seldom less than seven, 
and sometimes twelve or fourteen. They are 
whitish, and profusely spotted with irregular 
brown marks. In the illustration the haunts 
of the Coot are well represented. In the fore- 
ground is one of the grass tussocks, of which 
a pair of Coots have taken possession, and in 
| which the young are seen under the protection 
of their parents. Similar tussocks protrude 
| from the shallow water, and from one of them 
|the mother Coot is issuing, followed by her 
young brood. In the back-ground are seen a 
| pair of swans, one of which is bearing her young 
on her back, according to the custom of he: 
kind. 
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THE RUINED HOUSE. 


T stands remote by sunken ways, 


Where wheels no more the dust shall raise ; 


The fences that once ran before, 

Like invitations to the door, 

Are gone, except the zigzag lines 

Of corner-stones ; the wayside vines, 

Too wild to die, by cattle trod 

Each year sprout weaker through th sod; 
The nestled garden-plot 

To bleak, bare pasture land has passed 

Unmarked, except that to the last 
Some poison parsnips haunt the spot. 


The pa‘hs by frequent usage worn, 
To orchard and the early corn 
Rayed from one centre, show no trace 
Of their dear lines around the place; 
The sheds with open southern look, 
And hanging tools from brace and hook, 
And odorous wood and oozing chips, 
Whose juice was sweet to little lips, 
In shapeless masses lie, 
Around which flutter in the gales 
Festoons of wool on twisted nails 
And rifted shingles thin and dry. 


The barn, that once seemed close beside, 
Stands off a cold, bleak distance wide; 
Its chain of buildings, sunny, small, 


That broke the north wind with their wall, 


Is rent away, and, hardened grown, 
It keeps its loveless age alone; 
No warm, bright straw is round the door, 
No golden chaff is on the floor— 
The restless swallows there 
Are wild, suspicious, faithless birds, 
Whose shrill has lost the sound of words 
From long neglect of human care. 


A tall and weather-beaten post, 

Its fork by rusting king-bolt crossed, 

Stands by a low, flat stone that keeps 

Guard o’er the dark and unstirred deeps 

Where corded muscles bare and brown 

Once thrust the gurgling bucket down, 

And tossed the limpid, cooling spray 

On beards immixed with seeds of hay 
In sultry summer's height ; 

Now rusty slime in silence falls, 

And stones slip from the green, wet walls 
Where rose the crystal-clear delight. 


In naked desolation left 
The house stands of life’s life bereft ; 
The empty windows square and stark 
Look blank against the inward dark, 
Where plaster falls and fungus springs 
And bats hang from their barbéd wings, 
And sinking floors are all defiled 
By slimy slugs, where once the child 
Crawled on its pearly palms, 
And doors are fastened that swung free 
To fire-warm hospitality 
Or prayer of wanderer asking alms. 


The damp within strikes slowly through 
And oozes in a mouldy dew, 
Licked up by moss and ravenous things, 
With myriad feet and hairy rings, 
That feed on death; and blistered weeds, 
With drug-like smell and hookéd seeds. 
Dig with strong roots at basement wall, 
While hangs around and over all 

A grim and sullen air, 
As if the ruined house held still 
To life in death with evil will 

And kept defiant station there. 
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\A J HEN the rebellion commenced we had 


almost no navy. Treason, which was 
then in power at Washington, had allowed 
iearly the whole fleet to fall into decay. The 
few ships which remained were ordered far 
wway to distant seas, that they might present 
0 annoyance to the plans of the rebels. Early 
in January, 1861, a patriot garrison of about 
cighty men were starving in Fort Sumter, be- 
sieged by the rebels, who had not yet openly 
declared war, but who were endeavoring to get 
possession of the fort by starving out its de- 
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MEN. 


ABBOTT. 


GOLDSBOROUGH, 


| fenders. We had no fleet to send to their re- 
lief. Still more unfortunately, we had then a 
Government in league with treason, and which 
had no desire to send efficient aid to men be- 
leaguered beneath its flag. As the traitors in 
the cabinet at Washington, having accomplished 
their ends, one after another retired, a few pa- 
triotic men succeeded them. They combined 
their energies in the endeavor to transmit sup- 
plies and a small reinforcement to the fortress 
around which the rebels were rearing their 
menacing batteries. 

They had no fleet at hand armed with thun- 
der-bolts to blow the insolent rebels into the air, 
and were consequently doomed to the humilia- 
tion of chartering a humble merchant steamer, 
of a few hundred tons, hoping that the rebels 
would allow so insignificant a craft to glide by 
their guns into the harbor of Charleston, to 
carry a few barrels of flour and a few bushels 
of potatoes to the heroic little garrison which, 

| under the command of General Anderson, was 











starving in the casements of one of the most 
powerful forts of the United States. 

At 7 o’clock in the morning of the 9th of 
January, 1861, the Star of the West, freighted 
with provisions, appeared at the mouth of 
Charleston Harbor. She scarcely ventured to 
raise the national banner, but with a small flag 
modestly floating at her peak, without the 


menace of a single gun, assuming the meekest | 


possible attitude, this ridiculous little thing 
crept suppliantly along, the representative of 
the navy of the United States. The rebels, be- 
hind their batteries on the shore, gazed for a 
moment contemptuously upon the approaching 
steamer, and then training their guns, opened 
upon her volley after volley.of solid shot and 
shells. The terrified craft could do nothing 
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| but turn ‘ypon her heel and run away. We 
| had not a Ship capable of avenging this insult. 
Such was the condition of the United States 
navy, as it Was transmitted by the Buchanan 
Government t© the administration of Abraham 
Lincoln.* 

On the 4th of March, 1861, the new Admin- 





* See Charleston Cotyrier, January 10,1861. Also cor- 
respondence between General Anderson and Governor 
Pickens, of South Carolinty), Reb, Rec. vol. i. Doc. 18. In 
this correspondence Generad Anderson says: ** Twoof you: 
batteries fired this morning \n an unarmed vessel bearing 
the flag of my Government. \As I have not been notified 
that war has been declared be\.ween South Carolina and 
the United States I can not bit think this a hostile act 
committed without your sanction Oy authority.” Governor 
Pickens replied that ‘*This act ts perfectly justified by 
me."’ 





THE NAVY IN THE 
istration came into power. A true patriot, 
Gideon Welles, a man of quiet, unboasting, in- 
domitable energy, was appointed Secretary of 
the Navy. ‘There was now hearty zeal in the 
Government, but a navy had to be created. 


We had not one ship strong enough in her | 


armament to convey a barrel of flour to our be- 
leaguered troops. 
morning of the 4th of April, 1861, the rebels, 
from the encircling batteries which they had 


been rearing at their leisure, opened fire upon | 


Fort Sumter. Ina bombardment of thirty-six 
hours’ duration they threw into the fort 2361 
solid shot and 980 shells.* 

The United States Government had exerted 
all its energies to fit out a small fleet for the 
relief of Sumter; but so effectually had treason 
done its work, in dismantling and dispersing 
the navy, that only a few powerless wooden 
vessels could be sent, and they did not dare 
even to enter the harbor. It was not coward- 
ice which compelled them to float outside of 
the bar, gazing impotently upon the struggle 
without venturing to fire a gun. And when 
they saw the national banner fall from the walls 
of Sumter, and the flag of rebellion take its 
place, they could only return humiliated to the 
North to tell the story. Such was the condi- 
tion of the American navy in the middle of 
April, 1861. 

War was now commenced in good earnest. 
The Navy Department was called upon imme- 


diately to blockade a coast over three thousand | 


miles in extent, spreading from the Chesapeake 
to the Rio Grande, and broken by innumerable 


bays, islands, inlets, and rivers. It was de- 
clared by the highest British authority that 
such a blockade was a ‘material impossibil- 
Yet within eighteen months it was done, 
and done so effectually that the same authority 
which had declared the achievement impossi- 
ble, with a list in their hands of every vessel 
which had succeeded in running the blockade, 
declared that in no previous war had the ports 
of an enemy’s country been so effectually closed 
by a naval force. 

The whole extent of the coast to be guarded 


itr.” 
ity. 


by a blockading fleet, according to an official 


report, was three thousand five hundred and 
forty-nine miles, without including inlets, har- 
bors, mouths of rivers, and double shores. 


* See statistical Report in the Charleston Mercury, of 


May 5, of the number of shot thrown during the bom- | 


bardment from every battery : 
Shot 
183 


Shell. 
60 
170 
197 


Stevens Battery, Morris’s Island. 
Trapier’s Battery, Morris's Island... . 
Cummings’s Point Battery, Morris's Is. 
Rifle Gannon, Morris's Island 

Battery No. 1, Sullivan's Island 
Battery No, 2, Sullivan's Isl., Mortar. 
Sumter Battery, Sullivan's Island.... 
Oblique Battery, Sullivan's Island... 
Enfilade Battery, Sullivan's Island ... 
Dahigren Battery, Sullivan's Island. . 
Floating Battery, Sullivan's Island... 
Mount Pleasant Battery ‘ 
Lower Battery, James Island. . 
Upper Battery, James Island 


Total... 980 


NORTH CAROLINA 


At half past 4 o’clock in the ! 
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| Along this coast there were one hundred and 
eighty-nine openings into which blockading 
ships couldrun. England, who had for so long 
| been undisputed mistress of the seas, seemed 
to exert all her energies, in defiance of this 
blockade, to carry aid and comfort to the rebels. 
| To the honor of France it should be mentioned 
that during the war scarcely a French ship was 
| known to attempt to run the blockade. 

In a few months, by the exercise of energy 
to which we can find no parallel in the history 
of other nations, the. United States Govern- 
ment had four splendid squadrons afloat. The 
North Atlantic squadron, under Admiral Golds- 
borough, succeeded by Admiral S. P. Lee, 
guarded the coasts of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. The South Atlantic squadron, under 
Admiral Du Pont, blockaded the harbors of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and the eastern coast 
of Florida. The Gulf squadron was divided 
into two fleets. The Eastern Division, under 
command of Flag-Officer M‘Kean, succeeded 
by Admiral Lardner, who was succeeded by 
Commodore Bailey, guarded the southern and 
eastern coast of the Florida Peninsula, from 
Cape Canaverat to Pensacola. The Western 
Gulf squadron, commencing at Pensacola, ex- 
tended westward to the Rio Grande. This was 
esteemed the most important command ever 
intrusted to a naval officer. A vast export 
trade of cotton, sugar, and other products had 
been carried on from this region. The great 
central valley of the continent found its outlet 
| to the ocean through the Mississippi River. 
| Plans were already in operation for the capture 
of New Orleans, and for reopening the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi. In selecting Captain 
D. G. Farragut for this responsible command 
the right man was found for the right place. 

In addition to these vast squadrons on our 
ocean frontier an armed flotilla was called rapid- 
ly into existence on our Western waters which 
was placed under the control of Commander 
John Rodgers. This flotilla, which was vigor- 
ously commenced by Commander Rodgers, soon 
passed under the command of the then Captain 
A. H. Foote, who, painfully wounded at Donel- 
son, was succeeded by Captain Charles H. Da- 
vis. Upon his promotion to Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation the gun-boat fleet was 
transferred to the command of Admiral D. D. 
Porter. 

The rebels, by the autumn of 1861, had 
erected such formidable batteries upon the Vir- 
| ginia shore of the Potomac, that for several 
| months there was no communication with Wash- 
| ington by water, save when an armed ship ran 
the blockade. In March, 1862, the rebels 
abandoned these batteries. 








The advance of 
our army toward Richmond rendered it neces- 
sary to concentrate quite a large fleet in the 
waters of the York and James rivers. These 
vessels, after the battle of Malvern Hill, were 
combined into a distinct organization. Cap- 
| tain Charles Wilkes was detailed for that duty. 
| In July, 1862, he entered upon the work with 
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great vigor. Upon the withdrawal of the army 
from the peninsula the flotilla was disbanded. 
In consequence of the liberation of these ves- 
sels a flying squadron was organized to sweep 
up and down the coast in pursuit of the vessels 
seeking to violate the blockade. Rear-Admi- 
ral Wilkes was placed in command of this 
squadron, and sailed from Hampton Roads, in 


the Wachusett, on the 24th of September, 1862. | 
In addition to the blockade of the whole 


Southern sea-board line various expeditions 
were undertaken to strike the enemy an effect- 


ual blow wherever an exposed point was pre- | 


sented. To the detail of some of these naval 


expeditions we now invite the attention of our 


readers. 
The shallow sounds and inlets on the North 


Carolina coast presented the most favorable fa- | 


cilities for the ingress and egress of blockade 
runners of light draught. Thus, to our great an- 


noyance, an immense amount of muskets, can- | 


non, powder, percussion-caps, and army stores 
were sent to the rebels from England, and large 
quantities of cotton were carried back in pay- 
ment. It therefore became a matter of vital 
necessity to gain possession of these waters. 
A joint expedition of the navy and army was 
organized for this purpose. 


Early in January, 1862, a naval force was as- 


sembled at Hampton Roads, under the com- 
mand of Flag-Officer L. M. Goldsborough. It 
consisted of twenty-three light-draught vessels, 
with an armament of forty-eight guns.* Most 
of these guns were of heavy calibre. The co- 
operating dand force, under General A. E. Burn- 
-ide, had been first rendezvoused at Annapolis, 


Maryland, from which point they joined the | 


naval force at Fortress Monroe. They were 


organized in three brigades, numbering about | 


sixteen thousand men. They required over 
thirty transports to take them to their destina- 
tion. Five vessels conveyed the horses, eight 
or ten were loaded with supplies, a siege-train, 
ete. At 10 o’clock Saturday night, January 
11, the combined expedition was in motion. It 
was a beautiful moonlight night. But after an 
hour or two a dense fog enveloped the fleet as 
it moved rapidly forward, gently rising and fall- 
ing over the heavy swell of the Atlantic. 

All day Sunday, the 12th, the squadron 
steamed rapidly along, with gleams of sunshine 
breaking through the fog, while the white sand 


of the low beach, but a few miles distant upon | 


the right, extended as far as the eye could 
reach. Just as the sun was sinking bencath a 
band of clondless sky the squadron passed Cape 
Hatteras. It was not safe to attempt the pas- 
sage of the Inlet, which was about twelve miles 





* The names of these twenty-three gun-boats, with the 
names of their commanders, is given in the Rebellion Ree- 
ord, vol. i. p. 89, taken from the New York Commercial. 
Of these gun-boats but eighteen, according to Flag-Officer 
Goldsborough's Report, succeeded in entering the Inlet to 


take part in the engagement. The names of these eighteen, | 


with the names of their commanders, may be found in the 
detailed report of Flag-Officer Goldsborough, in the Report 
of the Secretary of the Navy, 1862, p. 64. 
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distant, in the dark, and the fleet hove to. On 
Monday morning, the 13th, the sun rose clear 
from the apparently boundless expanse of ocean. 
and a gentle, warm south wind breathed over the 
decks of the ships. Still a heavy sea was break 
| ing over the bar of the Inlet, and great anxiety 
was felt lest some of the larger ships might be 
lost in attempting the passage. 
The blue coats of the Union troops were seen 
on the shore as our soldiers were busily engaged 
on the earth-works of Fort Hatteras, which had 
been taken in a former expedition. The Stars 
and Stripes were floating proudly from a tall 
flag-staff. As our vessels, one by one, gained 
the inside of the Inlet, they anchored, just north 
of the entrance, under the lee of the land. Thus 
Monday, the 13th, passed. 
Tuesday morning was ushered in with a cold, 
northeasterly gale. A severe squall and a dark 
cloud in the north had given warning of it the 
preceding day. As the dreary hours wore away 
the storm increased in violence. Scarcely any 
thing can be conceived more forlorn than the 
region of these sand spits, not more than thre« 
quarters of a mile in width, thinly covered with 
shrub oaks, and over which the ocean spray was 
furiously dashing. With great anxiety those 
| who were somewhat sheltered from the storm 
watched the steamer City of New York, which 
| had run aground outside of the Inlet, and the 
breakers were dashing over her furiously. The 
crew had cut away the foremast, which in its 
fall had carried away the main-top-mast, and 
over the. steamer, which seemed to be a total 
wreck, a signal of distress was floating. The 
night was dark, stormy, and dreary. 
With the dawn of Wednesday morning, the 
| 15th, there was some change for the better. 
The gale had subsided, but still the raging sea 
chased itself in huge foaming billows through 
the Inlet. The crew of the City of New York 
was taken off by boats, but the ship itself proved 
la perfect wreck. The crew had suffered fear- 
fully. For a long time the fury of the storm 
| was such that no aid could be sent to the found- 
|ering steamer. All day Tuesday and Tuesday 
| night the sufferers were lashed to the rigging, 
| drenched with the spray, and in momentary 
peril of being swept by the surges into the foam- 
ing sea. The billows were making a clean 
breach over the wreck, and all the boats but one 
were dashed to pieces. 

In this awful hour, when death, in one of its 
| most appalling forms, seemed to be the inevit- 
able doom of the whole ship’s company, two 
heroic young men from Newark, New Jersey, 
| William H. and Charles A. Beach, launched 
the only remaining yawl, and, accompanied by 
William Miller, of Nashville, Tennessee, Hugh 
M‘Cabe, of Providence, Rhode Island, and 
George Mason, the colored steward, pulled 
over the bar, and informed several vessels of 
the fleet of the terrible peril of the New York 
City and her crew. Surf-boats and life-boats 
were sent, and the crew were saved. 

Most of the vessels of the fleet were now 
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huddled together in a very wretched place of 
anchorage within the Inlet. The weather con- 
tinued unpropitious, with occasional lulls, and 
again with gusts of wind which amounted al- 
most to a gale. Many of the ships were dis- 
abled by striking together, and one or two ves- 
sels were sunk. Thus uncomfortably and peril- 
ously passed Wednesday and Thursday. 

The next day, Friday, the 17th, a fresh 
southeasterly wind enabled several of the ships 
which had been dispersed by the gale, and which 
were yet outside of the bar, having been driven 
off to sea, to enter the Inlet and join the squad- 
ron there. In a great military and naval ex- | 
pedition, where so many combinations are es- 
sential to the final result, delays are inevitable, | 
which no ordinary foresight can anticipate. 


Friday and Saturday the fleet rolled upon the 
billows of the troubled sea, while all were im- 
patiently awaiting the order to udvance. 
Sunday, the 19th, came. Though war has 
seldom any day of rest, the true Christian, even 
amidst all its tumult, will find some hours or 
moments for communion with his Heavenly 
Father. There were on board that fleet many 
hundreds of patriotic hearts inspired by the 
highest principles of religion. In little Chris- 
tian bands they met to implore God’s blessing 
upon their enterprise, and their songs of praise, 
wafted from ship to ship over the wild waste of 
waters, blended sweetly with the anthems voiced 
so sublimely by wind and sea. During the day 
a large number of horses were landed. The 
poor creatures, trembling with fright, were led 
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to the gangway, and with ropes tied around 
their necks, about thirty feet long, were pushed 
into the wintry waves. Then, by securing the 
rope to the stern of a small boat, they were led 
ashore. As they were thrown overboard, fall- 
ing from a height of several feet, they sank far 
beneath the water, but came up puffing and 
blowing, and by some instinct struck out im- 
mediately for the beach. It will be remem- 
bered that by a previous expedition under Gen- 
eral Butler Fort Hatteras and the region about 
the Inlet had been captured, and that the na- 


tional banner now floated there. The fort was | 


at the southern end of the long sand spit, 
through which the waves had cut the narrow 
Inlet. Further up this barren tongue of land 
there were intrenched camps, with skillfully 
constructed earth-works. 

Though most of the fleet had now entered 


the Inlet, there was another bar, called the | 


bulk-head or swash, still to be passed, before the 
ships would be fairly within the waters of Pam- 
lico Sound. A sad disaster occurred to-day. 
A surf-boat was passing through the breakers 
outside of the Inlet, when she was struck by a 
heavy sea, which filled her with water, knocked 
down the crew of ten or twelve sailors, and tore 
from their hands their oars. Surgeon Weller 
was trampled down in the bottom of the boat 
and drowned. The boat, left at the mercy of 
the waves, was soon upset. Colonel Allen, 
and the second-mate, James Taylor, were both 
drowned. The whole crew would have perished 
but that a tug chanced to be near, which picked 
up the men struggling in the waves. 
Gradually, but laboriously, the transports and 


gun-boats were got over the swash into deep | 


water. While this toilsome operation was in 
progress, in which it was necessary to lighten 
some of the ships of every thing which would 
add to their depth, the explosion of heavy guns 
was heard in the direction of Croatan Sound. 
Some of the gun-boats had steamed up within 
sight of the rebel batteries on Roanoke Island, 
and the rebels had opened upon them with 
32-pound shot, inflicting, however, no damage. 
The night of Wednesday, the 22d, was intense- 
ly dark, and a dense fog enveloped the fleet. 
Aided by the wind, blowing strongly from the 
sea, and by the quantity of water which it forced 
into the Inlet, several more ships were taken 
over the swash. 

Quite a number of contrabands, some fifty 


in all, had now made their appearance on shore | 


at the camps. Through a thousand hair-breadth 
escapes they had made their way to the Union 
flag. They were all intensely loyal, and were 
kindly received. Five or six came down the 
Sound in an open boat. Their clothing was 


in rags, their bodies emaciate with hunger, | 
and they had suffered all but death from their | 


exposure on the land and on the sea. It ap- 


peared that they had escaped from one of the | 


northern counties of North Carolina. For 
five weeks they struggled through the woods, 
traveling mostly by night, and living upon 








| roots and herbs. Reaching Albemarle Sound. 
| they seized a boat which they found upon the 
| shore, and paddled down the eastern side of 
| Roanoke Island to the fleet. They were fired 
| upon frequently by the rebel sentries, but ran 
| the gauntlet in safety. 

It was cold, wintry weather, and the sea was 
swept by a constant succession of gales. On 
Sunday, the 26th, Flag-Officer Goldsborough 
sent a dispatch to Secretary Welles, stating 
that seventeen vessels, bearing an armament 
of forty-eight guns, had crossed the bulk-head. 
Eleven of these guns were of 9-inch calibre; 
two were 100-pounder rifled guns; two were 
rifled 80-pounders. The remainder ranged 
from 32 to 12-pounders.* 

‘The channel-way of this bulk-head,” says 
Flag-Officer Goldsborough, ‘‘is shallow, nar- 
row, and tortuous. Under the most favorable 
circumstances scarcely an inch more than sey- 
en and a half feet of water can be found in it. 
It was only by the greatest exertions and per- 
severance on the part of my officers and men, 
and by turning every possible expedient to 
prompt account, that our vessels of the heavi- 
est draught—some of them drawing quite eight 
feet—were worked through this perplexing gut ; 
and it was in contending with this difficult pas- 
sage, with our vessels struggling along, una- 
voidably one by one, that I first expected op- 
position from the enemy. But nothing of the 
sort occurred. Until quite recently he was in 
the habit of visiting this neighborhood weekly, 
and amusing himself by keeping just out of 
harm’s way, and expending ammunition from 
| rifled guns at the vessels in this harbor. In no 
instance, however, did any projectile of his ever 
| reach one of them. I had occasion to send out 
| @ steamer, day before yesterday, to ascertain if 
|a certain buoy in the Sound was still in its 
| place, and while engaged in this service she 
| discovered two rebel steamers in the distance. 
On the fact being communicated to Commander 
| Rowan he instantly put after them with several 
of our steamers. But they at once took to 
| flight, and were too far off to be overhauled. 
Any decided approach to this quarter now, on 
|the part of the enemy, with all the force he 
| could muster, would, to a moral certainty, re- 
| sult in his speedy capture or destruction. The 














* See Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1862, p. 60. 
Flag-Officer Goldsborough, in his dispatch, says: ‘*I have 
| the honor to inform the Department that I arrived here 
from Hampton Roads, in the army transport Spaulding, 
| on the morning of the 13th, just at the commencement of 
| a strong northeast gale of wind, which lasted until the 
morning of the 15th, when for the first moment we were 
able to commence moving our naval vessels to a position 
in the Sound, over and beyond the bulk-head, where sev- 
| enteen of them now lie, and have been lying for several 
days, under the immediate command of Commander 
Rowan, in full readiness for operations of any sort. This, 
in effect, now gives us the naval command of the Sound. 
Its military command will be secured by taking Roanoke 
Island. 
| + General Burnside is here with most of his vessels and 
all of his troops. Owing to various difficulties it was not 
in his power, before yesterday, to make any rapid prog- 
ress in getting his veseels over the bulk-head.” 
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Commodore Perry has arrived, and General | 
Burnside has succeeded in getting a consider- | 
able number of his vessels over the bulk-head. 
Things now look hopeful, and I trust that we 
shall be at the enemy very soon.” | 
Still there were delays, though every nerve | 
of energy was strained, both on the part of 
Flag-Officer Goldsborough im the fleet, and 
General Burnside in command of the land-force, 
to push the expedition forward to certain vic- | 
tory. On the morning of the 4th of February 
a small sail-boat was seen far away in the hori- | 
zon, and a gun-boat was sent in pursuit of it. | 
Nineteen patriotic negroes were found in the 
boat, who had escaped from the enemy, and 
were seeking refuge on board the Union fleet. 
The hour of action was now at hand. General |! 


| will be carefully observed. 


Burnside issued a proclamation to his soldiers 
breathing that spirit of humanity which, in his 
nature, was blended with chivalric courage 
which could not be surpassed. 

‘‘In the march of the army,” he said, ‘all 
unnecessary injuries to houses, barns, fences, 
and other property will be carefully avoided. 
And in all cases the laws of civilized warfare 
Wounded soldiers 
will be treated with every care and attention, 
and neither they nor prisoners must be insulted 
by word or act.” 

At an early hour in the morning of Wednes- 
day, the 5th of February, the whole fleét, after 
three weeks and two days of preparation at 
Hatteras Inlet, were in motion, steaming up 
Pamlico Sound in the direction of Roanoke 
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Island. The flag-ship Philadelphia, bearing 
Commodore Goldsbcrough, led the squadron. 
The gun-boats followed, stretching along in a 
single line, with about the same space between 
each. Then came the transports bearing the 
land troops. General Burnside was on board 
a nimble little propeller called the Picket, glid- 
ing about among the transports with signals for 
movement and for the landing of the troops. 

The appearance which the fleet now pre- 
sented was both beautiful and sublime, and it 
must have struck terror into the hearts of those 
rebels on Roanoke Island who were anxiously 
watching its approach. They must have felt 
that the hour of doom was at hand. Some 
speak of the conscientiousness of the rebels. But 
it is an abuse of the word to apply it to those 
traitorous acts which, without any adequate 
cause, plunged such a nation as ours into a 
bloody and desolating war. The fleet thus as- 
cending the Sound consisted in all, gun-boats 
and transports, of sixty-five vessels. Each 
brigade was formed in three columns, with the 
flag-ship of the brigade taking the lead. Each 
large steamer had two, and sometimes three 
schooners in tow, whose tall masts, swaying on 
the gently-undulating sea, added much to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. The spaces, or 
aisles, between the three columns were un- 
broken, and the whole squadron extended for 
a distance of about two miles. It was about 
thirty-eight miles from Hatteras Inlet to Ro- 
anoke Island, the destination of the fleet. 
About fifty vessels were left behind at the In- 
let, chiefly loaded with military stores. Pro- 
visions for fifteen days were taken with the 
naval fleet. 

The day was beautiful. A gentle wind came 


SHORES OF THE SOUND. 





breathing down from the north, and a few fleecy 
elouds embellished the deep blue sky. Th, 
low and swampy main land of the North Caro 
lina coast could be clearly discerned far away 
on the left of the broad Sound. At sundow; 
the fleet dropped anchor within ten miles of 
the lower point of Roanoke Island. The nigh; 
was cheered by bright moonlight. The lam] 
gleaming from the ships presented the aspect 
of a city on the sea. Picket-boats glided t 
and fro, to guard against any possibility of su 
prise. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, Thurs 
day, February 6, the fleet again weighed an 
chor, the gun-boats leading quite in the ad 
vance. The morning was dark and gloon 
with heavy clouds scudding through the sk: 
menacing an approaching storm. The squad 
|ron now drew near Croatan Sound, the com 
paratively narrow sheet of water which extends 
west of Roanoke Island to the main land. A, 
innumerable shoals abounded, and the rebel 
had removed nearly all the buoys, the progres 
was very slow. At a low point on the east wer 
seen the ruins of a light-house which the Van 
dalism of treason had destroyed. 

By eleven o’clock the rain began to fall, and 
such a dismal storm set in that it became nex 
essary, in those treacherous seas, again to come 
to anchor. Two picket-boats occupied posi 
tions a mile in advance of the fleet, and kept a 

| careful watch through the night. The most 
| vigorous precautions were adopted by them t 
| guard against surprise by rebel rams, torpedoes, 
{or gun-boats. Anchors were dropped wit! 
buoys attached, so that at a moment’s warning 
the cables could be slipped, and the pickets 
giving the alarm, could run within the line of 
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MAP OF KOANOKE ISLAND. 


the gun-boats. All lights were concealed, and | | request General Burnside to close up with the 
every sound was hushed. As the night deep- | transports as speedily as possible, as the Com- 
ened a dense fog arose, enveloping the whole | modore intended immediately to penetrate the 
region in a veil so impenetrable that no object | Inlet and open the action. At ten o’clock the 
could be seen at the distance of twenty feet. | gun-boats moved forward and entered Croatan 
The approach of any hostile craft was to be sig- Sound, through the narrow passage called Ro- 
naled by the burning of green lights. 


| anoke Inlet. 
Toward morning of Friday, the 7th, the fog} The gun- -boats threaded the narrow chan- 
dispersed, and the sun rose in almost a cloud-| nel between a group of low, marshy islands, 


less sky. The picket-boats returned to the | and were followed by the transports, which 
squadron, and, passing the Southfield, to which | were led by the steamer R. S. Spaulding, with 
Commodore Goldsborough had transferred his| General Burnside on board Immediately 
flag from the Philadelphia, were ordered to! upon entering the Sound they came in sight 
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of the rebel gun-boats, ‘‘ eight in number, all | gave much other valt 
being drawn up behind an extensive obstruc- | tion.* 
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iable aid to the expedi. 
The bombardment from the fleet was 


tion formed by a double row of piles and sunk- | still kept vigorously up, and from the transports 
en vessels stretching well across the Sound, and | the enormous shells could be seen striking the 


between the forts on Pork and Wier’s Points.” | batt 


It was then just half past 10 o’clock. 
gun from one of the rebel gun-boats announced 
the approach of the patriot fleet, and summoned 


ery, and in their explosion throwing up 


A signal- | columns of sand and water fifty feet into the 


air. 
While preparations were going on for land- 


every rebel on the sea and on the land to his | ing, at 1 o'clock a dense column of smoke rose 


post for the battle. 
signaled from the Union flag-ship. ‘* This day 
our country expects that every man will do his 
duty!” 


Nelson’s famous order was | 


At half past 11 the battle was opened by the | 
first gun from the flag-ship upon the rebel gun- | 


boats. In halfan hour the engagement became 
general, and the signal was displayed for close 
action. The rebel fleet slowly retreated, with 
the evident design of drawing our ships within 
close range of the batteries on the shore. The 
100-pound Parrott gun on board the Southfield 


: > > , 
spoke with a voice of thunder which rose above 


all the din of the conflict, hurtling its mam- 
moth shells with hideous shrieks through the 
air, and bursting them with terrific destruction 
in the midst of the foe. The rebels also had a 
100-pounder Parrott on one of their boats with 
which they returned bolt for bolt. Occasion- 
ally a shot from the shore batteries came rico- 
chetting over the waves, but fired with inac- 
curacy, which indicated the inexperience of 
the gunners. 

Slowly the rebel squadron withdrew before 
our advancing fleet until we found our progress 
arrested by the line of piles and sunken vessels 
of which we have spoken, which extended across 
the channel, behind the shelter of which the 
rebels had commenced their fight. These ob- 
structions were guarded by forts at each end. 
One, called Fort Barstow, was on the island; 
the other, Fort Forrest, was on the main land. 
Our fleet now turned its attention to silencing 
these batteries. 
guns of the main fort on the island slackened, 
and it was thought that they were so far si- 
lenced by the bombardment of the fleet that 
the fort could now be successfully stormed by 
the land-foree. About two miles south of the 
battery there was a small cove called Ashby’s 
Harbor. Lieutenant Andrews, with a boat’s 
crew, pulled ashore to examine the depth of 
water, and to select a good place for the land- 
ing. It was an enterprise which required both 
prudence and intrepidity. Nobly the Lieuten- 
ant performed his mission. Having finished 
his soundings he went ashore. The gleam of 
bayonets in the distance and other indications 
led him to conclude that there was a concealed 
battery which commanded the landing. 

He returned to his boat, and had scarcely 
shoved from the land when thirty men sprang 
up from the tall grass and discharged a volley 
of bullets at his boat. One man only was se- 


Gradually the fire from the | 


| upon her deck. 





verely wounded. <A very intelligent young 
slave, Thomas R. Robinson, who had escaped | 


from the fort, indicating that a portion of the 
quarters were on fire. A shell had been 
thrown among the dry corn-husks of the bar- 
racks, and a lurid flame was soon seen leaping 
up through the thick black smoke. Still the 
battery kept up a slackening fire. The con- 
flagration evidently gained upon the garrison; 
but through the increasing smoke and billowy 
fire, which apparently enveloped the entire 
quarters, one gun still kept up a vigorous 
fight. Its heavy boom was followed by a rico- 
chetting shot, badly aimed, and which rarely 
did any injury. 

The Union gun-boats now came within short- 
er range and poured into the doomed battery, 
with great precision, an appalling storm of shot 
and shell. The rebel gun-boats were still hoy- 
ering in the distance, eagerly watching for an 
opportunity to strike a blow. They were, 
however, very wary of coming within reach of 
our guns. At one time a few of them camo 
round Wier’s Point and advanced, indicating 
an intention to attack our fleet, but probably 
designing only to draw our attention from 
effecting a landing. A brief but brisk contest 
ensued. Soon one of the rebel ships hauled 
off and ran ashore. The cause was soon ex- 
plained. A Union shell had set fire to the 
steamer. Smoke began to arise and flames to 
burst forth, and the whole majestic fabric was 
soon a roaring furnace of fire. It afterward 
appeared that this ship was the Curlew, the 
flag-ship of the rebel Commodore Lynch. A 
100-pound shell from the Southfield had burst 
There was but little air stir- 
ring, and the fire from our gun-boats was so 
incessant that, at times, they were so envel- 
oped in smoke as to hide them entirely from 
sight. 

It was now 8 o’clock in the afternoon. To 
cover the landing of the troops from the trans- 
ports three of our gun-boats took positions 
along the shore to shell the woods. Their ter- 
rible missiles of destruction, rising in a grace- 
ful sweep through the air, dropped among the 
trees and exploded with thunder roar, cutting 
down the forest with their fragments hurled in 
all directions. Two steamers took position 
close to the landing-point, with guns well 
trained and heavily loaded, to guard against 
any rush of the foe from ambuscade. The 





* See Rebellion Record, vol. i. p. 100. The Louisville 
Journal, February 22, 1862, says that F. B. Remington, 
of the Thirtieth New York Regiment, “ piloted the expe- 
dition to the landing-place on Roanoke Island, and in no 
small degree thus contributed to the great victory Woa by 


from his master, pointed out the harbor and | our forces.” 
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rebel craft, seeing a portion of the gun-boat 
fleet drawn off to protect the landing, again 
ventured, about 4 o’clock, another cautious at- 
tack upon the gun-boats which remained bom- 
barding the battery. 

It was now 4 o'clock p.m. For half an hour 
the fight between the gun-boats continued with 
much spirit. The rebel boats then steamed 
up the Sound and disappeared. Night was 
approaching. Our vessels, however, still con- 
tinued the bombardment, with an occasional re- 
sponse from the battery, until 6 o’clock, when 
they hauled off for the night. As darkness 
settled down over the scene, and thegxhaust- 
ed combatants threw themselves x their 
coucles to seek repose in preparation for the 


renewal of the conflict on the morrow, silence, | 


Vor. XXXITI.—No. 191.—Q@ 
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like that of the sepulchre, succeeded the tu- 
mult of the day. But through the night there 
could be seen upon the island the glow of the 


| smouldering fire which had laid the barracks 


of the foe in ashes. During the day about 
fifteen hundred shot and shell were thrown by 
our ships into the rebel works. The casualties 
during the conflict had been small, surprising- 
ly small. Indeed, nothing is more strange than 
that a battle can be waged for so many hours 
with the most ponderous and destructive weap- 
ons which modern art can create, and yet so 
few be hurt. On board the Union fleet six 
men only were killed, seventeen wounded, 
and twomissing. Officers and men wellialike 
eager to accomplish their task, and no one 
seemed to shrink either from toil or danger. 
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Several of the ships were brought as near the | 


battery as the water would allow. 
The Delaware ran within a ship’s-length of 
the shore, and throwing shell of but five-second 
fuse, opened a terrible flanking fire upon the 
battery at Pork Point. Lieutenant Command- 
ing Quackenbush went on shore in his boat 
witk his acting aid, F. R. Curtis, and took 
possession of a rebel tent, which he brought | 
on board. He then ran down the island with | 
the Delaware about a thousand yards, and, by | 
shelling the woods, drove off the rebel troops | 
concealed there, and thus covered the landing | 
of General Burnside’s troops. | 
The Roanoke, opening fire at the distance | 
of about eight hundred yards, and gradually 
closing in to about two hundred yards, threw 
during the day one hundred and seventy 9- 
inch shells and twenty shrapnels. The ship 
was struck seven times by round shot from the 
battery. One shot passed through the maga- 
zine and through an empty powder-tank. One 
went between the engine and the boiler. Not- 
withstanding these narrow escapes the vessel | 
was not seriously injured. No one was killed. 
One man only had his leg broken by a splinter. 
The Valley City took a position about three- | 
quarters of a mile from the shore, and in com- 
pany with four other steamers poured their 
storm of shot and shell into the battery. A/| 
round shot from one of the rebel guns struck | 
the foremast of the Valley City, very nearly 
cutting it off. It was about 2 o’clock when it | 
became evident that our shells had set the fort | 
on fire. About 3 o’clock the flames were rag- 
ing so fiercely that in the attempt to extinguish | 
them the garrison was compelled to abandon | 
for a time most of its guns. As the rebel fire | 
was thus slackened, the Valley City, still belch- 
ing forth its incessant fire, ran a quarter of a} 
mile nearer to the shore. At half past 5, in| 
obedience to a signal, the steamer was drawn | 
out of the range of fire and anchored, having, in 
a heroic day’s work, thrown shot and shell in | 
all amounting to five hundred and seventy- | 
three. Neither ship nor crew received any | 
injury. The rebels fired wildly, and not a shot | 
struck the ship. The next morning at 10) 
o’clock this steamer stood in again toward the | 
shore, and vigorously renewed the conflict. 
The Commodore Barney, in its eagerness to | 
pitch its shells plump into the battery, advanced 
so near the shore as to get aground. Before | 
floating again thirty shells were thrown, with | 
great precision of aim, into the rear of the bat- | 
tery, from which spot flames were soon seen +0 
burst forth. The execution of the shells was | 
described by the Picket, which was in a situa- | 
tion to see where they struck, as ‘‘ beautiful.” 
The steamer soon drew off into deeper water. 
One hundred and twenty-four shells were thrown | 
during the day from two guns on this boat, all | 
of w excepting six, fell within the fort. | 
One | passed through the upper works of | 
this er, and one shell exploded on her for- 
ward deck, but no one was injured. 
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| the whole engagement. 


The Hunchback went into action at 1] 
| o’clock, commencing with the rebel gun-boats, 
As they retired upon the other side of their 
obstructions, out of range, the Hunchback turn- 


|ed upon the battery at Pork Point. At half 
| past three a rebel shot struck the engine and 
| disabled it. The steamer then cast r, 
| and continued its fire till dark, though es 


exposed to a cross-fire from the rebel gun- 
boats and the battery. The Hunchback threw 
seventy-six shells, twenty-four solid shot from 
the 100-pounder rifle, and two hundred and 
eight shell and shrapnel from its three 9-inch 
guns. The steamer, while hurling its terrifix 
missiles into the rebel gun-boats and battery, 
was struck eight times. It was in the thick- 
est of the engagement, yet no one was hurt. 

The Southfield, which was the flag-ship, at 
about half past 11 opened fire upon the ene- 
my’s fleet, which was stationed near the island 
between Wier’s Point and Pork Point. Flag- 
Officer Goldsborough was on the deck during 
Her 100-pound rifled 
Parrott did great execution. A 32-pounder 
passed through her upper works, inflicting no 
damage and injuring no one. 

The Underwriter took the lead in entering 
the Sound, and fired both the first and second 
shell at the fort, provoking no reply. The first 
shell was thrown a distance of two and a half 
miles. The steamer approached quite near the 


| barricades, which were stretched quite across 


the Sound, drawing the fire of one after anoth- 
er of the rebel guns. It then fell back a lit- 
tle, opening a vigorous deliberate fire, averag- 
ing one shot from tie rifled guns every eight 
minutes. The next morning the commander 
of the Underwriter, with eight other gun-boats, 
proceeded to the obstructions to search out the 
channel, and to remove a sufficient number of 
the piles to allow the fleet to pass through in 
pursuit of the fugitive rebel steamers. 

The Hetzel, while hotly engaged, was struck 
by a 32-pound shot on the water-line. The 
steamer was thus compelled to withdraw from 
action for a short time to repair damages. In 
half an hour the Hetzel returned again to its 
post of toil and danger. A rebel shell soon 
exploded over the deck, striking one man on 
the head with a fragment, killing him instant- 
ly. Soon after this an 80-pounder rifled gun 
burst in the act of firing a solid shot, knocking 
down every man around the piece, wounding 
three severely, but happily killing none. It 
was a terrific explosion. 

‘* The part forward of the trunnions fell upon 
the deck. One-third of the breach went over- 
board, carrying away the port bulwarks. An- 
other flew high into the air and fell into the 
water just alongside. And the remaining por- 
tion, weighing about a thousand pounds, was 
driven through the deck, breaking one of the 
beams, d through the magazine and the 
deck beloW, and lodged upon the keelson. The 
magazine was set on fire, and only extinguished 
in time to avoid an explosion by the presence of 
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mind, promptitude, and intrepidity of Lieuten- 
ant Charles L. Franklin.” This accident ren- 
dered it necessary to withdraw from the action, 
and to anchor beyond the range of the rebel guns. 

The Louisiana, early in the action, was set 
on fire by the explosion of an 80-pound shell 
thrown from the works of the enemy. The 
projectile entered just below the hawser pipe, 


passed through the chain-locker, shattering sev- | 


eral links of the chain, and exploded in the 


hold among sacks of coal, blowing off the hatch- | 


es, which were battened down. The ship reel- 
ed as if shaken by an earthquake, was set on 
fire, and otherwise severely injured. 
promptness and coolness truly wonderful in 
the midst of such a scene of excitement and 
peril, in six minutes the flames were extin- 
guished, and the ship was again hurling its de- 
structive missiles upon the foe. The Louisiana 
threw one hundred and eighty-one shot and 
shell, and consumed eight hundred and sixty- 
seven pounds of powder. 

‘“*The Stars and Stripes,” writes the corre- 
spondent of the New York Commercial, ‘‘ was 
engaged six hours, and came as near the bat- 
tery as her draught would permit. She once 
ventured too close and grounded, but succeeded 
in steaming off. 


” 


At one period of the engage- 


ment she was situated between the gun-boats | 


of the enemy and the battery, and her entire 
armament was actively engaged. From 
gun-deck she threw 8-inch shells from two 64- 
pounder guns on each side, while her 20-pound- 


er Parrott gun and two rifled howitzers on the | 


upper deck poured in their fire. A shot cut 
one of the stays, and another passed between 
her masts. 


fire, and received the fire of the battery. 


manner, proving themselves worthy of the cause 
which they defended.” 

The Morse took a position at first about 
1500 yards from the shore, and opened fire 
upon the enemy’s gun-boats, ‘‘ disabling the 
steamer Curlew.” Then, advancing nearer to 


the shore, the Morse directed her guns upon | 


the rebel battery, and continued firing until her 
stock of shells was all expended. The vessel 
was struck by both shot and shell. Though 
one man Was killed, the steamer suffered no 
material injury. 

The Whitehead from a distance of 1500 yards 
threw ninety-eight shells, and experienced no 
casualty. The Lockwood expended one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight rounds of ammunition, 
throwing 80-pound and 12-pound shot, receiv- 
ing no damage in return. The Brinker threw 
eighty-nine missiles into the works of the foe, 
and then withdrew for want of ammunition. 
The J. N. Seymour took position a mile and a 
half from the battery, pitching both shot and 
shell upon the ramparts, where the flag of trea- 
son waved. Her fire was directed wholly upon 
the barbette guns upon the southern extremity of 
the battery. One man was dangerously wounded, 


With | 


her | 


While the Stars and Stripes was | 
aground for two hours she kept up a constant } 
Her | 


officers behaved in the most cool and courageous | 


oid 


and one killed. The steamer received no harm, 
The Ceres opened first upon the rebel gun-boats 
with a rifled 30-pounder. After continuing this 
fire vigorously from 11 o'clock until 2 o'clock, 
the steamer then stood in nearer the fort and 
commenced firing simultaneously with the rifled 
gun upon the rebel fleet, and with a 32-pounder 
shell gun upon the fort. 


Two men were slightly 
wounded by the premature discharge of a gun. 
A shell struck the Ceres on the uppe® deck, 
and splitting one of the beams, fell through to 
| the lower deck and burst under the boiler, car- 
rying away one of the grates of the furnace. 
The Putnam opened fire with shrapnel from 
a 20-pounder Parrott. Keeping up a steady 
fire, it drew nearer and nearer until within seven 
hundred yards of the battery, when broadside 
jto and keeping still in motion, it commenced 
| throwing shot and shell from a 82-pounder. 
Most of the enemy’s shot passed over the steam- 
er. No one was hurt on board the vessel, and 
| but little damage was done. 


| 
| 
| 


The Shawsheen 
| and the Granite also took an active part in the 
| conflict, inflicting serious loss upon.the enemy 
} and receiving none in return. 

Roanoke Inlet, through which the ships en- 
tered into Croatan Sound, is but two hundred 
feet wide, and so difficult is the channel that 
great care is necessary in threading it. It was 
| supposed that, at this point, the rebels would 
plant their batteries. It was probably well for 
us that they did not. During the naval action 
{the transports were anchored just beyond the 
range of the rebel guns. Their spars and r 
ging were crowded with soldiers, clinging 
them like swarming bees, as they gazed upon 
the sublime spectacle. Whenever a well-di- 
rected shot accomplished its mission, their 
hearty cheers blended loudly with the tumult 
of the battle. The water was much of the 
time as smooth as a mirror, and the transports, 
with their crowded spars, were beautifully re- 
flected in the waves below. 

It was about 5 o’clock in the afternoon when 
the transports commenced disembarking their 
troops for the land attack. They reached the 
shore without opposition. The rebel force, 
which had been concealed in the woods to dis- 
pute their landing, had fied before the storm 
of shells which the gun-boats had rained down 
into their covert. 


ig- 
to 





The operation of landing 
| impressed every eye with its brilliance. The 
| troops disembarked from the large steamers 
| into small boats, and these boats, sometimes in 
a long string of twenty, were towed by tugs as 
| near the shore as the water would permit, when 
the tow-line was cast off and the boats were 
rowed to the shore. In this way four thousand 
men were landed in less than an hour. By 
| 11 o’clock at night nearly the whole force in- 
| tended to storm the fort was on shore. 

The Twenty-fifth Massachusetts landed first ; 
| then the Tenth Connecticut, followed by the 
| Fifty-first New York, the Twenty-first Massa- 
| chusetts, the Fourth and Fifth Rhode Island, 
|and the Fifty-first Pennsylvania. The steam- 
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er conveying the Twenty-fourth Massachusetts | 


grounded just after entering the Sound, and 
her troops were not put ashore until the next 
morning. 

As the sun rose Saturday morning, February 
8, every man on the land and on the sea was 
roused to activity. 
had manifestly come. The rebel forts were to 
be stormed, and it could hardly be doubted 


that th® result would prove a glorious victory | 
The navy had nobly | 


or a disastrous defeat. 
fulfilled its part, and now the troops were to 
march, with bare bosoms, against the batteries 
of the foe. 
afew shot into the fort, and then withheld their 
fire; and while the troops were marching to 
the assault, engaged in removing the obstruc- 
tions which had been placed in the channel. 
The rebel fleet during the night had disap- 
peared, their boats having run up the Sound, 
hoping to escape from the doom which now 
seemed inevitable. 

The conflict on land was short, fierce, bloody. 
The troops, who marched in three columns un- 
der Generals Foster, Reno, and Parke, swept 
all opposition before them, and in a sanguinary 
fight of but about two hours’ duration, gained 
possession of the whole island. The victory 
was complete. General Shaw, who command- 
ed the port, as he delivered up his sword, said, 
‘*] give up my sword and surrender to you 
five thousand men.” The correspondent of 
the New York Commercial, who was on board 
the Union fleet, graphically describes the scenes 
of which he was an eye-witness. To him we 
are much indebted for many of the facts con- 
tained in this narrative. Speaking of the forts 
and batteries so gallantly captured, he says: 

‘<The works are constructed in the most sub- 
stantial manner. The names by which they 
were known among the rebels are Fort Huger, 
on Wier’s Point, northernmost on the shore of 
the Island; Fort Blanchard to the south of this, 
and Fort Bartow, on Pork Point, the most south- 
ern of the channel-bearing works. On the 
eastern shore of the Island, at Robb’s Fishery, 
a battery mounting two guns, pointed inland, 
was erected to cover the retreat of the rebel 
forces toward Nag’s Head. 

‘* Battery Huger, on Wier’s Point, is a semi- 
circular work, mounting eight heavy thirty-twos 
in embrasure in the centre, and two en barbette 
at each end, one of which is rifled. A rear 
curtain, with a salient angle in the centre, pro- 
tects the rear. <A large quadrangular bomb- 
proof occupies the centre. Battery Blanchard 
mounts four thirty-twos en barbette, with a left 
flanking curtain extending round to the rear. 
Battery Bartow, or Pork Point Battery, is semi- 
circular, with a long curtain of sand extending 
three hundred yards from the right along the 
shore. This fort mounts six embrasure guns, 
with one empty embrasure, and three guns 
mounted en barbette. 
is an 80-pounder. Ammunition in abundance 
was found in these works.” 


The eventful, decisive day | 


The boats, about 9 o’clock, threw | 


One of the barbette guns | 


As it is our object in this paper to speak 
particularly of the achievements of the navy. 
we must deny ourselves the privilege of nar- 
rating the heroic charges of the land troops. 
Works so strongly fortified, and manned by 
| five thousand men, could not be taken, not 
withstanding the bombardment from the fleet. 
without the most chivalric courage. The naval 
battle, as we have mentioned, commenced on 
the morning of the 9th, and continued through 
the day. The next morning a few shells were 
| thrown into such of the rebel works as were 
within range of the fleet, and then the army 
commenced its perilous march to storm the 
ramparts. It was a triumphant advance. No 
thing could withstand the impetuosity of our 
troops. After a day of tumult and blood, ey 
ery flag of treason was in the dust, and the 
Stars and Stripes floated victoriously over the 
whole Island. The next morning, Sunday th 
9th, Flag-Officer Goldsborough sent the follow- 
ing joyful report to Secretary Welles, whose en- 
ergy had contributed so greatly to create th« 
engine which had accomplished results so glo- 
rious. 

**Roanoke is ours. The military authori 
Their means of 
defense were truly formidable, and they wer 
used with a determination worthy of a better 
cause. They consisted of two elaborately con- 
structed works, mounting together twenty-two 
heavy guns, three of them being 100-pounders 
rifled; four other batteries mounting together 
twenty guns, a large proportion of them being 
also of large calibre, and some of them rifled; 
eight steamers mounting two guns each, and 
each having a rifled gun, with a diameter of a 
32-pounder; a prolonged obstruction of sunken 
vessels and piles to thwart our advance ; and 
altogether a body of men numbering scarcely 
less than five thousand, of whom three thousand 
are now our prisoners. 

‘*The fighting commenced on the morning 
of the 9th, at about 11 o’clock, and was contin- 
ued till dark. The following morning it was re- 
newed at an early hour, and it lasted until well 
in the afternoon, when, by a bold charge of our 
army, the rebel flag was made to succumb, and 
our own was hoisted every where on the Island 
in its place. No attack could have been more 
completely executed; and it was @grried out 
precisely in accordance with the arrangements 
made before the expedition left Hatteras In- 
let.” 

The rebel Commodore Lynch, in his official 
report, speaking of the naval battle, says: 

‘The fight lasted continuously from 10 a.m. 
till half past 5 p.m., throughout which the sol- 
diers in the battery sustained their position 
with a gallantry which won our warmest appro- 
| bation. The fire was terrific; and at times 
|the battery would be enveloped in the sand 
}and dust thrown up by shot and shell.” 
| The killed of the rebels, who were protected 
| by well-constructed earth-works, according to 

the Richmond Despatch, was but sixteen. The 


ties struck to us yesterday. 
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Union loss of the land-force, according to Ap- 
pleton’s Encyclopedia, was thirty-five killed 
and two hundred wounded. The joint proc- 
lamation issued on the 18th to the people of 
North Carolina, by Flag-Officer Goldsborough 
and General Burnside, is worthy of historic 
preservation, as showing the pure patriotism 
which animated the leaders of the Union army. 
It was couched in the following terms: 


“The mission of our joint expedition is not to invade 
any of your rights, but to assert the authority of the 
United States, and to close with you the desolating war 

ght on your State by comparatively a few bad men in 

ir midst. Influenced infinitely more by the worst pas- 

ions of human nature than by any show of elevated rea- 

son, they are still urging you astray to gratify their un- 
he ly purposes. 

“They impose upon your credulity by telling you of 
wicked and even diabolical intentions on our part—of our 
d to destroy your freedom, demolish your property, 
liberate your slaves, injure your women, and such like 
enormities—all of which, we assure you, is not only ridic- 
lous, but utterly and willfully false. 


“ We are Christians as well as yourselves, and we pro- 


fess to know full well and to feel profoundly the sacred 

bligations of that character. No apprehensions need to 
be entertained that the demands of humanity or justice 
will be disregarded. We shall inflict no injury unless 
forced to do so by your own acts, and upon this you may 
confidently rely. 

“Those men are your worst enemies. They, in truth, 
have drawn you into your preseat condition, and are the 
real disturbers of your peace and the happiness of your 
firesides. 

‘*We invite you, in the name of the Constitution, and 
in that of virtuous loyalty and civilization, to separate 
yourselves at once from their malign influence, to return 
to your allegiance, and not compel us to resort further to 
the force under our control. 


“The Government asks only that its authority may be 


recognized, and, we repeat, in no manner or way does it 
lesire to interfere with your laws, constitutionally estab- 
lished, your institutions of any kind whatever, your prop- 
erty of any sort, your usages in any respect.” 

The afternoon of the day after the surren- 
der, Sunday, the 9th, Commander Rowan, by 
order of Flag-Officer Goldsborough, with four- 
teen steamers, pursued the rebel gun-boats up 
Albemarle Sound, hoping to find them at Eliz- 
abeth City. ‘This was a small town of about 
two thousand inhabitants, situated on the Pas- 
quotank River, about twenty miles from its 
mouth. Reliable information had been re- 
ceived that the rebel steamers had entered the 


river, and had undoubtedly sought refuge at | 


that place. 


It was about 3 o'clock Sunday afternoon when | 


the expedition started on this new enterprise. 


The following steamers composed the fleet: | 
Delaware, Underwriter, Louisiana, Lockwood, | 


Seymour, Hetzel, Shawsheen, Valley City, Gen- 
eral Putnam, Commodore Perry, Ceres, Morse, 
Whitehead, and Brincker. It was about for- 
ty miles from Roanoke Island across Albemarle 
Sound and up the broad bay, called Pasquo- 
tank River, to Elizabeth City. 
ers pressed rapidly along over the shallow wa- 


ters of this vast inland sea they discovered in | 


the afternoon three small rebel steamers, to 
which they gave chase; but as the darkness 
came on the rebels escaped. 
at the mouth of the river, over which the flo- 


As the steam- | 


| vessels in the main column. 
There was a bar | 
| signal, ‘Dash at the enemy!’ 


tilla steamed slowly and cautiously; and a lit- 
tle after 8 o'clock they anchored about ten miles 
below Fort Cobb, where the rebels had a bat- 
tery, under the protection of whose guns the 
fugitive fleet was clustered. 

In consequence of the tremendous bombard- 
ment of the preceding day, and the haste in 
which the pursuit had been undertaken, the 
steamers were but slenderly provided with am- 
munition, having but twenty-two rounds for 
each gun. It became, therefore, necessary not 
to waste a single charge. Commander Rowan 
assembled on board his flag-ship all the com- 
missioned officers, informed them of his plans 
of operation for the next day, and enjoined it 


{upon them not to fire a shot until the order 


was given, but to endeavor to run the enemy 
down, converting the steamers into so many 
rams, and then boarding the foe to engage in 
a hand-to-hand fight. 

At daylight the next morning, the 10th, the 
flotilla weighed anchor, and in the following 
order advanced to meet the foe: The Under- 
writer, Perry, Morse, and Delaware led to re- 
connoitre. On their right flank came the Ceres, 
followed by the remaining steamers. Their 
object was to run the battery, for they had not 
sufficient ammunition to attempt to silence it. 
Two of the steamers, however, the Valley City 
and the Whitehead, were ordered, as soon as 
the flotilla had passed the battery, to leave the 
line, and, turning back, to attack the rebel 
works in reverse. 

Fort Cobb was on a point of land projecting 
nearly a quarter ofa mile into the estuary, where 
it began rapidly to narrow. 


2 


four heavy 32-pounders, 


It was armed with 
The rebel Commo- 
dore Lynch commanded it in person. There 
was moored opposite the fort, on the other side 
of the river, the schooner Black Warrior, which 
carried two 32-pounders. It was necessary for 
the flotilla, almost without ammunition, to run 
the gauntlet through a narrow channel between 
the fort and the schooner. Just beyond the 
battery the rebel gun-boats, all prepared for 
action, were drawn up diagonaily across the 
river. These steamers were armed with 80 
and 12 pounder.rifled guns. The Union steam- 
ers, in passing through the narrow channel, 
would be so crowded together that it would be 
scarcely possible but that every shot fired by 
the foe would strike some one of them. 

It seemed, indeed, a desperate adventure to 
attempt to thread that channel in the face of such 
a force in front and on both flanks. Indeed, 
the rebels had no idea that it would be possi- 
ble for the fleet to accomplish such an achieve- 
ment. The scene which ensued can not be 
better described than in the words of Com- 
mander Rowan: 

‘* Our force moved on silently and steadily, 
shot and shell passing over the vessels in ad- 
vance, and falling thick and fast among the 
When within 
three-quarters of a mile of the battery I made 
Our fire was 
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then opened with telling effect, and our vessels 
put to their utmost speed. 

‘*The enemy seemed to become demoral- | 
ized at this unexpected and determined move- | 


ment. The Black Warrior was set on fire 
and destroyed by her officers and crew. The 
fort was abandoned as the head of our col- 
umn passed it. 
enemy drawn up inside. 
ant Commanding Flusser, took the flag-ship 
Sea Bird in gallant style, ranning her down 
and sinking her, making prisoners of her ofti- 
cers and crew. The Underwriter made to cut 
off the retreat of the Beaufort. The Ceres ran 
ahead and took possession of the Ellis. Some 
of the crew of the Ellis, in making their escape 
on shore, were killed and wounded by our mus- 


A dash was then made at the | 
The Perry, Lieuten- | 
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ketry. Among the wounded was Midshipman 
Jackson, who was taken on board the Hetzel, 
where he received every possible care and at- 
tention. He survived but a few hours, and 
was buried with all the honors due his rank. 
The Delaware boarded and hauled down the 
rebel flag of the Fanny, which had been de- 
serted and set on fire.” 

In this impetuous assault but little attention 
| was paid to the battery or to the armed schoon- 
| er as our little fleet, regardless of the storm of 
| shell and grape, rushed at its highest speed 
| through the channel and dashed into the midst 

of the panic-stricken rebel gun-boats. A hand- 
to-hand fight ensued with revolvers, bayonets, 
and sabres. Many of the rebels, in their at- 
tempt to escape, leaped into the water, and not 
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a few were drowned. The struggle was short, 
desperate, and decisive. Scarcely fifteen min- 
utes elapsed after our fleet plunged into the 
midst of the foe ere the victory was no longer 
contested. The Black Warrior was abandoned 
and in flames. The terror-stricken garrison 
were fleeing precipitately from the fort. Four 
rebel ships were burned, one captured, and two, 
escaping from the vortex of destruction, ran 
frantically up the river. In this spirited action 


but two were killed, and about a dozen wound- | 


ed on board the Union fleet. The rebel loss 
could not be ascertained. 

The ram principle was on this occasion very 
efficiently brought into operation. The Com- 


modore Perry plunged into the Sea Bird, near- | 
The Ceres ran down | 


ly cutting her in two. 
the rebel steamer Ellis and boarded her. The 
Underwriter, in the same style, captured the 
Forrest; and thus did the Delaware assail and 
seize the Fanny. 
eagerness on board every Union steamer to get 
as quickly as possible, and as near as possible, 
in contact with the foe. The two boats which 
escaped, the Raleigh and Beaufort, ran up the 


river, and entered the canal which leads to } 


Norfolk. 

The rebels who escaped from the gun-boats 
fled to the little village ealled Elizabeth City, 
and immediately commenced firing the princi- 
pal buildings. Most of the population had de- 
serted their homes under the delusion that it 


was the object of the expedition to burn the | 


place, and to inflict every species of wanton in- 


jury upon the inhabitants. Commander Row- 
an immediately ran three or four of his steam- 
ers alongside of the wharves. As he ap- 
proached he saw a battery of field-artillery 
rapidly retreating down one of the streets. 


Some of his men landed and arrested Lieuten- | 
ant Scroggs, an artillery officer of the Wise | 


Legion, who was compelling the inhabitants to 
apply the torch to their dwellings. Several 
were already in flames. But Commander Row- 
an, as soon as he witnessed the Vandalism of 
the foe, conscious that they would impute the 
crime to him, summoned all back to the fleet. 

‘*T immediately,” said he, ‘‘ ordered all our 
people on board their respective ships, and that 
no visitors between shore and ships should be 
permitted. Some of the defenseless inhabit- 


ants, men and women, came to the wharf to | 
implore me to save their houses and property | 
But I refused to allow a} 
man to move, knowing that if I acceded to} 


from destruction. 


their request we would be charged with Vandal- 
ism as incendiaries.” 


Commander Rowan assured the inhabitants | 


that he came not to injure their beautiful vil- 
lage, but to give them protection. Thus en- 


couraged, as the terrified yet maddened rebel | 


troops fled, they ceased to apply the torch, and 


the flames were gradually extinguished. Sev- 


There was the most intense | 


them the Court-house, were destroyed. The 
negroes, at all times and every where, patri- 
otic, guided by almost a divine instinct which 
enabled them to see that to which the poor 
whites were blind, flocked in rejoicing crogds 
to the landing-place, with exuberance of ex- 
ultation which even the presence of their sullen 
masters could not restrain. They came with 
their baskets loaded with poultry, eggs, and 
other luxuries, and received in payment high- 
er prices than they asked. Thus terminated 
one of the most brilliant, though one of the 
| shortest, naval engagements which had thus 
|far occurred during the war. At forty-five 
minutes after 9 o’clock not a rebel flag could 
be seen floating any where. At six minutes 
past 9 we opened our fire upon the gun-boats 
and the battery. At twenty-five minutes past 
9 the schooner struck her colors, and almost 
at the same moment the rebel garrison fled 
from the fort, waving a flag in signal to the 
| gun-boats to run on shore and save themselves 
|as they could. At forty-five minutes past 9 
the work was done, and the Delaware was 
moored at the wharf of Elizabeth City. 

Having effected the destruction of the mu- 
nitions of war and other governmental stores 
at Elizabeth City the fleet was withdrawn to 
| Cobb’s Point. Three days were then devoted 
| to the destruction of all the military works and 
the enginery with which the rebels could avail 
themselves in their infamous assault against 
their country’s flag. On Tuesday, February 
| 11, Commander Murray,* with four steamers, 
| was sent to Edenton. This was a small town, 

of about sixteen hundred inhabitants, of some 

| military importance from its situation at the 
head of Edenton Bay and at the mouth of 
the Chowan River. 

The expedition arrived at the mouth of the 
harbor about half past eight in the morning of 
Wednesday, the 12th. Cautiously they entered, 
| through the intricate harbor, the Lockwood in 
| the advance. No resistance was offered. At 
|half past ten they were in possession of the 
|town. A flying regiment of artillery took to 
| their wings without firing a shot. The in- 
| habitants also fled in terror, as they had been 

informed by their base deceivers that the pop- 

ulation of Elizabeth City had been surrendered 

to indiscriminate massacre. These foolish fears 
A few cannon 
considerable quantity of pro- 
visions captured, and after remaining about 
two hours, during which time they were visited 
| by the authorities and others, many of whom 
| professed sentiments of loyalty, they returned 
to the fleet. Thus the spacious waters of 
| Pamlico and Albermarle Sounds were swept of 
| the flag of the rebellion. 


were, however, soon quieted. 
were destroyed, a 





* Commander 8. C. Rowan, in his Report, as published 
| by the Secretary of the Navy, says, ‘‘ Lieut. Com. Mur- 
| ray.” But in the Report published in the Reb. Record 


eral of the best buildings, however, and among | his name is signed Maury. 
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THE PRINCE 


THE PRINCE OF KUNG. 
HIS Prince, son of the Emperor Tau- 
kwang, brother to the Emperor Hein-fung, 
uncle and guardian to the present Emperor, 
and for more than three years Regent of the | 
Empire, whose likeness I herewith inclose, fills 
a conspicuous place in the history of his country. 

Emerging from the obscurity of the Court, in 
1860, to save the capital and the throne by 
prudent negotiation at a time when the Em- 
peror-was flying from his burning palaces, and 
when the victorious Allies were in possession of 
the gates of Peking, he has continued up to the 
present time the central figure in the foreign 
relations of China. He is, in fact, the first and 
only prince of the blood who ever condescended 
to treat in person with the feared and hated 
foreigner. The present is not an inopportune 
time for noticing the career and character of | 
this distinguished individual, as by one of those 
sudden revolutions, less frequent in Peking than 
in other Oriental courts, he has lately fallen 
from his high position. 

I have seen him on two occasions—once 
when our Minister, Mr. Burlingame, went to the | 
Foreign Yamen to take leave of his Highness, 
and again, a few days later, when the prince | 
paid Mr. Burlingame a farewell visit at the 
United States Legation. 


OF KUNG, 


The Foreign Yamen is not a very princel; 
looking establishment. <A cluster of weather 
beaten buildings, one story in height, floored 


| with brick, and glazed with paper, exhibiting 


in every part a sad spectacle of dust and decay, 
while in the front court a huge tree, complete- 
ly dead, a suggestive symbol, stretched its 
leafless branches over the entrance; it looked 
more akin to the buildings in which the king 
of Ashantee holds his grand padaver than to the 
stately edifices of our Western governments. 
Since then the mandarins have been trying 
how far an application of paint can bring back 
its departed glory; but, alas! no artifice can 
avail to restore sap to the withered tree, and a 
few days ago the axe was applied to its root in 
obedience to the mandate—‘‘ Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground?”—Dii vertant omen 
Suneste! 

It can not be said that Prince Kung is a very 
princely-looking personage. Though of Tartar 
blood unmixed, his physiognomy is Chinese of 
the Chinese. With an eye of most celestial 
obliquity, and a nose, whose elevation scarcel 
interferes with the affectionate glances which 
one organ might be supposed to cast at its 


| image reflected in the other, his features are 2 


type of his race. They are not, however, alto- 
gether disagreeable as an index of the inner 


| man. — " of indolence, they 
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also bespeak a prevalent good-nature; and 
though in repose, they settle into a heaviness 
which suggests the predominance of a sensual 
element; they are lit up with flashes of intelli- 
gence when he begins to speak. His utterance 
is extremely rapid and evinces acuteness rather 
than depth. The good sense which makes him 
willing to be led rather than a capacity to di- 
rect, constitutes his chief merit, and well were 
it for China if he could be restored to his lost 
dignity, and retain it until his imperial nephew 
attains his full majority. That, however, can 
not be, for though he might be reinvested with 
the title of Regent, his influence is gone be- 
yond recovery. 

A few words will suffice to explain the na- 
ture of the game which has lately occasioned 
so much shuffling among the great cards in the 
court, and in which the Prince has been a loser. 
The two empresses—one of them the chief wife 


of his late Majesty, and the other a concubine, | 


who became mother to his only child, now ten 


years of age—were nominally at the head of | 


the Government, with co-ordinate authority. 
The real power, however, was in the hands of 


Prince Kung, who bore the title of 4-cheng- | 


wang, Prince-counselor. 
In process of time this state of things seems 


to have become distasteful to the imperial la- | 


dies, who naturally desired to be something 
more than maternal guardians of his young 
Majesty. Displeased, too, with what they chose 
to regard as the arrogant bearing of Prince 
Kung, they resolved to attempt his overthrow. 
Willing instruments were not wanting. An in- 


dictment was trumped up, charging the Prince | 


with malversation in office and disrespect to- 
ward his Majesty; and an edict fulminated in 


the name of the boy emperor, without waiting | 


for a formal trial, stripping the Prince of all 
his honors excepting his hereditary princedom. 
Had Prince Kung attempted resistance he must 
have succeeded in establishing himself more 
firmly in power, or, failing in that, have drawn 
down utter destruction on his own head. The 
one he seems never to have sought, and the 
other he dreaded too much to provoke it. 

All unprepared for such a crisis, which is 
the best proof that he never thought of en- 
croaching on the prerogatives of the crown, he 
bent like a reed before the storm, prostrated 
himself at the foot of the throne, and confessed 
his faults with flowing tears. The two ladies 


knew they had nothing more to fear from him; | 


and after thrusting him into the very dust be- 
neath their slippers they have raised him up 
again, restoring one by one all his offices and 
titles, except that of E-cheng-wang, Prince- 


counselor—equivalent to regent or vice-regent. | 


The regency is now in their hands, in fact as 


well as in name, and Kung-wang an instrument | 


to effect their purposes, instead of their being, 
as they seemed, idle pieces of court pageantry, 
called into the fore-ground at the beck of the 
Prince. 

Two kings ruled Sparta with great harmony, 


and two Consuls governed Rome with great 
but it remains to whether 
two women, educated after the Chinese fash- 
ion—. ¢., uneducated—can succeed in man- 
aging the reins of this great Government. 
When the Prince came to the Legation to 
return Mr. Burlingame’s farewell visit ques- 
tions of policy had all been discussed, details 
of business settled, and nothing remained for 
his Highness to do but to say his novissima 
verba, and have his likeness taken, as a 
tribution toward the embellishment of a room 


success ; be seen 


con 


in our Department of State. 


The chief mandarins of his suite, some of 
| whom are heads of departments in the Govern- 
|ment, were also taken; and as the process was 
tedious, the Prince amused himself by looking 
at picture-books. 

One of the prints seemed to strike his fancy. 
It represented two girls standing in a boat and 
waving a farewell to their friends on shore, 
while they sung— 
“Our bark is on the azure main, 
Are all our dreams of hope in vain? 
And shall we never meet 
Mine own, forget-me-not.” 


again? 
again ? 


The sentiment being explained to him he 
thought it appropriate to the occasion, and or- 
dered Tung-ta-jin, Vice-President of one of the 
Boards, a fine-looking old man, and a scholar 
of the highest rank, to turn it into Chinese 
verse. ‘This was so promptly and successfully 
done that the Prince selected another, and or- 
dered Pau-yuen, a Manchu of still higher rank, 
to undertake the task of versification. We ex- 
pected the old statesman to decline or make a 
failure ; but he did neither. In almost as short 
a time as I occupy in relating the circumstance 
Pau produced a neat little ode, written currente 
calamo, with flowing caligraphy and faultless 
|metre; and without being defaced by a single 
erasure. 

We were interested in this poetical contest, 
not only as a pleasant episode in the midst of 
dry discussions, or still drier formalities, but as 
| a specimen of the national culture. The com- 
| petitors were not two shepherds singing rude 
| distiches, with another shepherd for their um- 
| pire, but men who had won their high positions 
| by the competition of the pen. 
| In theory the door to civil honors and emolu- 


| ments is only opened to successful scholarship ; 


| 
| 
| 


| and the system, though no longer administered 


in its original purity, still has the effect of 
drawing able and accomplished men into the 
public service. In this respect our own Gov- 
| ernment might be the better for taking a leaf 
from the experience of China. 

On taking leave the mandarins assured Mr. 
Burlingame that, though the Chinese Govern- 
ment treats all foreign ministers with respect, 
| they had never given any one such signal dem- 
onstrations of personal regard. 

Nor was this altogether the language of adu- 
ilation. By his affable manners, and the cordial 
interest which he always manifested in their 
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wollen, Mr. Burlingame sugeende't in concilia- | 
ting the good-will of the mandarins in an un- 
common degree. In the darkest days of our 
national conflict, and without the support of a 
single man-of-war, he caused our flag to be re- 
spected, and, in connection with Sir F. Bruce, 
he initiated a policy which, if acted on, will re- 
move the old jealousies of the Treaty Powers, 
and combine their influence in the laudable en- 
terprise of fostering a new civilization in this 
ancient empire. 


May our next minister be as worthy a rep- | 
resentative of the spirit and institutions of his | 


country ! 


PEKING, June 1, 1865. Wm. H. Martin. 





ELDERTHORPE’S IDEA. 


NSANE people sometimes have very odd no- 

tions. I have been with all manner of de- 
ranged cases, and have had a chance to see 
many things which surprised me wonderfully. 
There is such cunning and penetration in many 
of them that you can scarcely believe but that 
their minds are sound. Some will hold long 
conversations with you as intelligently on difti- 
cult topics as a great many individuals who pro- 
fess to be very learned, and even more so. In 


one of the asylums especially, not far from this | 


city, I have spent considerable time, frequently 
visiting it to study the characters of the different 
patients in pursuance of their separate whims. 
One in particular I became interested in. He 
was a fine looking man, with a high, noble fore- 
head, and raven hair. He was apparently in 
the prime of life, tall and straight. 
one thing I noticed about him strange; he was 
continually walking up and down with his hands 
behind him, stopping suddenly now and then, 
and bending his head as if listening very at- 
tentively. 

One morning I went in the public room, where 
he happened to be. He walked up to me and 
took my arm. 

*“*Do you know,” said he, in a whisper, at 
the same time drawing me confidently aside, 
‘the power that I have over other men?” 

‘©No, Mr. Elderthorpe,” replied I, wishing to 
draw him out, ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Let us seat ourselves here and I will tell 
you,” said he. ‘‘ You are the very first person 
whom I have honored with my confidence on 
this subject, for I consider you an honorable 
man, incapable of betraying what I am going 
to tell you. is this so?” 

I promised to keep it an eternal secret. 

‘Well, then,” continued he, ‘‘I have the 
power of hearing any thing a person says of me, 
no matter where he is; that is, if I have known 
the person before. Do you doubt it?” 

‘**It is very strange, Mr. Elderthorpe,” said 
I, ‘* but I can not disbelieve your word.” 

**Listen!” exclaimed he, ‘‘and I will tell 
you how I first became aware of it.” 


I suppose you know, he continued, that I 


There was | 
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have always been very rich, having been the 

only heir to the fortune of my father. At the age 

of twenty-one I had all the money I could wish 

for. I had a house of my own, with servants 

ready to gratify every whim, however extraya- 

gant. But an idle life would not suit me, so J 

established myself in business, more for the em- 
| ployment than the profits which might come 

from it. 
One morning I awoke rather late, and what 
| Was my surprise to hear the servants in the 
kitchen talking about me. 

“I wonder,” says Betty, the cook, 
| ter is awake yet. 
lall getting cold. 
| head as he is.” 

** Yes, just like him,” chimed in Susan, the 
| chambermaid; ‘‘here it is nearly ten o'clock, 
|and he not out of the room yet, which I must 
| clear up if it takes till midnight.” 

**A queer Dick master is, sure enough,” 
| struck up Thomas, the coachman. ‘‘ Some days 

he will order the carriage to meet him at a cer- 
| tain place, and then come home hours after and 
| want to know where the deuce I am.” 

I rubbed my eyes in astonishment at finding 

myself awake and hearing this conversation. I 
| drew the curtains of my bed aside and looked 
out; the sun was shining brightly through the 
window, not leaving a doubt but that it was 
broad daylight. What could it mean? They 
could not possibly have been so bold as to come 
outside of my room door and talk in that man- 
ner. I lay very quiet and listened with all my 
ears; but hearing nothing more I rang for 
Thomas, who acted as my valet de chambre in 
the sickness of Francois. 

**Come, come, Thomas,” cried I, as he en- 
tered: ‘‘it must be very late. Bring me my 
stockings and dressing-gown instantly !” 

*¢ Allright, Sir!” said he; ‘‘ nothing gives me 
so much pleasure as to wait upon your Honor.” 

‘*T suppose my breakfast is cold waiting for 
me, is it not?” 

**Oh no, Sir. I heard the cook say as how 
she just took it from the fire, and that it was as 
warm as toast.” 

‘*'Thomas, I am a queer Dick sometimes, am 
I not?” 

** Never so to me, Sir.” 

** What, not when I order the coach to meet 
me at a certain place, and then come back, hours 
after, and want to know where the deuce you 
are ?” 

Thomas opened his eyes in astonishment. 
He stopped brushing my coat and stared at me 
half frightened. 

‘* What’s the matter with you?” 

‘* 1 believe your Honoris a witch, sure enough, 
or else have the ears of scandal.” 

‘¢Oh, never mind what I am,” said I; ‘‘I 
have the means of knowing what you are about.” 

I may as well say that I was as much sur- 
prised as he was at all this, although I became 
all the more convinced of my newly-acquired 
powers, which I had so often longed for, but 


‘*if mas- 
Here’s the omelet and steak 
I never saw such a sleepy- 
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never expected to realize. I could scarcely be- 
lieve it. 

‘Tf it is so,’ said I to myself, ‘‘ what an ad- 
vantage I will have over my fellow-men !” 

I went down to my office quite elated. There 
Dodge, my book-keeper, was busily engaged 
posting his ledger, while the diligent clerks 
scarcely looked from their work at my approach. 

«‘Good-morning, Sir,” said Dodge, looking 
up. 

‘¢ Any thing new?” said I. ‘‘ Nobody been 
in to see me, has there ?” 

“Yes, Brown was in a while ago to see you 
about that land of yours in Sussex County.” 

‘* Well, did he make an offer, Dodge?” 

‘No, Sir; but there he is now to speak for 
himself.” 

‘*Ah, good-morning, Mr. Brown!” said I. 
‘Glad to see you. How are you to-day ?” 

‘‘Never better, Sir; never better.” 

‘Take a seat by the fire. Folks all well, I 
suppose ?” 

‘Very well, thank you, except Sally, who 
has been suffering with a cold for the last week 
or so.” 

‘¢That’s too bad,” said I. 

‘¢ Mr. Elderthorpe, I came to see you about 
that land of yours in Sussex County. How 
much do you want for it ?” 

“Let me see, there is fifty acres, is there 
not ?” 


“Yes, just fifty, I believe,” replied Brown. 


** Well, if you wish to buy it you may have it | 


for $5000.” 

**T would like to buy it well enough, but not 
at that figure I can tell you, Mr. Elderthorpe. 
I would never get my money back.” 

‘*Oh pshaw! Brown, nonsense, nonsense.” 

‘It is very poorly situated; Sir. The barn 
and other out-buildings are not good. Besides, 


that bog in the centre of the farm is totally use- | 


less.” 


‘** Well, Brown, I'll tell you what I'll do with | 
you; you may have it for four thousand seven | 


hundred and fifty dollars cash.” 

‘*No, no, Mr. Elderthorpe, that is too much 
yet. I can not afford to give you more than 
four thousand five hundred for it.” 

“*T'll think of it,” said I, ‘‘and let you know 
by to-morrow morning.” 

Now I told him this on purpose to test my 
newly-acquired power, which, although I had 
before proved to my satisfaction, I was fearful 
lest I had already lost. As soon as he had gone, 
therefore, I picked up a newspaper, apparently 
very intent upon its columns. It was not long 
before I heard voices ringing in my ear. 


‘*Halloa, Brown!” said one whom I imme- | 


diately recognized as my friend Jones. 

‘*Where have you been?” 

‘** Just come from Elderthorpe’s office.” 

*‘ Did you ask him about that land in Sussex 
County ?” 

**Yes,” said Brown. ‘‘He asked me five 
thousand dollars for it at first, but I've got him 
all right now.” 


‘** How ?” asked Jones. 

‘* Why, I offered him four thousaad five hun- 
dred for it, and he said he would think of it, 
which, with Elderthorpe, you know, is just the 
same as letting me have it.” 

** Is it, my friend ?” said I to myself. ‘* We'll 
see about that.” 

‘You was very foolish,” said Jones again, 
‘**to offer him that. Why, it is nothing but a 
quagmire. I would not give him three thon- 
sand.” 

‘Oh pshaw!” replied Brown; ‘you don’t 
know half its advantages. There is to be a 
new railroad built through there next spring 
which will send property up twenty-five per 
cent. That place is worth seven thousand dol- 

| lars to-day; but I had to beat him down as much 
as I could, for that is business, you know.” 

| Ah!” exclaimed I aloud, ‘‘that railroad 

| affair is new to me.” 

| What railroad is that, Sir?” asked Dodge, 

| the book-keeper. 

| ‘Qh! one I just saw here in the paper,” I 
replied. 

| At that moment Ned Payne, my cousin, en- 

|tered. Ned was a young man, not quite as old 

as myself, and very handsome. There was some- 

thing almost fascinating about his dark eyes. I 

always loved him as a brother, and believed he 

sincerely returned my affection. He was not as 

rich as I was then, but, as he was the only heir 

to my property, he looked forward, some day, 

to independence ; that is, if I died without chil- 

| dren. 

‘* Bob,” said he to me, as he entered, ‘‘ are 
you going to the party to night?” 

| J didn’t know any thing about it, Ned. 
Where is it to be?” 

“Why! didn’t I give you the invitation the 
other day! Why no! here it is now!” 

‘*Miss Diamond, is it? requests the pleasure, 
| and so forth.” 

“Yes. Are you going?” asked Ned. 

**T guess so. I don't know any thing to pre- 
| vent me,” replied I. 

‘‘T wonder if that detestable Miss Dolly 
Smith will be there. I never saw such con- 
sequential airs as that young creature has. I 
pity the man that gets her.” 

Now Miss Dolly Smith was one whom I pro- 
fessedly admired; and I was, therefore, a little 
irritated, when I said, 

‘*T intend calling upon her, and ascertaining 
whether she wishes to go or not. I disagree 
with you in your opinion of her, however, for 
itis seldom you see amore agreeable young lady.” 

‘*Poor taste, Bob, poor taste! But you 
will find that out soon enough. Any how, 
don’t fail to be there.” 

I promised punctual attendance, and he went 
out. I could not, at that time, account for his 
dislike of this lady, in whom I saw so much to 
admire; but I could shrewdly guess:afterward 
that it would have been the same with any 
other, for he had a very particular aversion 

| to my marrying at all. 
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However, I called upon Miss Smith, as pro- 
posed, and she acquiescing, we were soon riding 
swiftly along to the residence of Miss Diamond. 
Dolly was my especial favorite, as I said be- 
fore. She was one of your light beauties, or 
“blondes,” as I believe society calls them, 
with golden hair, and merry blue eyes. Be- 
sides this, her laugh was as the music of many 
waters, her lips as ripe and red as cherries. | 
She was all life, good-nature, and fun. Ah, 
how I love to linger on her charms! 

Arrived at the ball-room, we were met on all | 
sides by acquaintances, who were eager in their 
salutations. Before the dancing commenced | 
I became involved in a debate with two elderly | 
gentlemen—Billings and Spencer—on politics. | 
I evidently had the advantage of them, which | 
Billings was not long in acknowledging, can- | 
didly and politely, as became a gentleman: but 
Spencer still held out till the music struck up, | 
and I was forced away by the young ladies. 

‘What a nice man that Billings is,” said I | 
to myself, ‘‘while that Spencer is a regular | 
boor 1” | 

But just at that moment I heard a buzzing in | 
my ear, and, listening intently, though unob- | 
served, heard the two I had just left conversing | 
together. 

**Isn’t that Elderthorpe the most conceited 
fellow you ever saw?” said Billings. ‘‘I was 
afraid to carry the argument any farther for 
fear of getting him angry: he is so weak-mind- 
ed as to take offense at such things.”’ 

**Oh, you hypocrite!” said I, between my 
teeth; ‘*I wish I had you by the throat.” 

“ What's the matter with you?” asked Dolly, 
at my side; ‘‘ you grit your teeth horribly.” 

‘*Nothing,” said I. ‘Do you see Miss 
Hamilton, over on the other side of the 
room ?” 

While I thus distracted her attention, I list- 
ened for Spencer’s answer, expecting to hear | 
something perfectly horrible. 

**T don’t know,” said he, “ about his being | 
so weak-minded. There were some things he 
brought up that I found it pretty hard to get 
over; and I had to talk around, talk around. 
ht strikes me that he is a smart, sensible fel- 
low.” 

It is needless to say that my opinion was en- 
tirely changed of Mr. Spencer, and I took oc- 
casion during the evening to shake him cord- 
ially by the hand, and ask him how he felt, 
while I coldly turned my back upon Billings. 
Both were at a loss to explain these manceuvres, 
for I had not yet learned the art of concealing 
my feelings. 

The band commenced playing a redowa polka, 
and, clasping the fair Dolly around the waist, 
we whirled around the room together. Al- 
though moving so rapidly I could distinctly hear 
Mrs. Braine say to Mrs. Guise in the opposite 
corner of the room, 

** Good gracious! just look at that Elderthope | 
dance. Ha, ha, ha!” 

**My!” replied Mrs. Guise. ‘See how he | 
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what people said of you. 
it gave one in all business transactions! 


throws his legs ; I wonder if he calls that accom. 
plished.” 

‘* Heavens and earth! was there ever such mo- 
tions? I don’t see how Dolly stands it,” said 
Mrs. Braine. 

‘*Tt makes me mad to see those two togeth- 
er. He isn’t half good enough for her, with al] 
his money.” 

At the end of the dance I took occasion t 


| lead the blooming Dolly, hanging on my arm, 
| over toward that corner. 


** Dear Mr. Elderthorpe,” said Mrs. Braine. 
“allow me to congratulate you on your dan- 
cing—so graceful, easy, and accomplished.” 

I came near laughing in the woman’s face. 

‘*T must confess,” said Mrs. Guise, ‘that it 
is a most agreeable disappointment. Some one 
told me that you had never learned to dance.” 

I turned away, scarcely striving to conceal 
my disgust. 

However, after passing a very agreeable even- 
ing, I conducted Miss Dolly home, and was not 
long in seeking my bed. There I lay awake, 
thinking, thinking. My power was now secure. 
I had proved it in a variety of instances. Was 
I benefited by it? Did I wish to shake it off? 
It was very pleasant to be able to know exactly 
What an advantage 
I was 
a superior being now. I was rich—independ- 
ent; and I did not care for any one; so, with 
those who were friends on account of my mon- 
ey I would have nothing to do, 

While I lay in bed, thus reasoning with my- 
self, there came voices in my ear, as of some 
one speaking in a whisper. 

‘Well, Dodge, what have you done for me 
to-day ?”” said my cousin Ned, whose voice I 
recognized immediately. 

‘*Here is five hundred dollars for you,” re- 
plied the book-keeper, ‘* which I managed to get 
hold of.” 

** How ?” asked Ned. 

“Oh, in making up my cash account, I 
slightly altered one figure, and this is the result.” 

‘*You’re a trump, Dodge, and deserve to be 
richly rewarded.” 

‘* T generally strive to help myself,” answered 
he, complacently. 

‘Good God!” said I to myself, ‘ what does 
all this mean ?” 

‘*Confound the man!” cried Ned, my cousin, 
whom I had always loved so dearly; ‘‘ why 
don’t he drop off?” 

*“ Why not dose him?” suggested Dodge. 

‘*He has got marriage in his head too,” con- 
tinued Ned, ‘‘ which will be death to all my 
hopes. D Dolly Smith. I wish she was 
in the infernal regions!” 

‘*Why not dose him?” said Dodge again. 

** Dose him with what?” cried my cousin. 

** Arsenic is good.” 

“Too sudden—too sudden !”’ 

** What then ?” asked Dodge. 

“T don’t know. I'll think of it,” replied 
Ned, gloomily. ‘‘ Good-night!” 





‘Qh, Ned. Ned,” cried I, in the bitterness 
of my heart, ‘‘who would have thought you 
would thus retarn my kindness !” 

I cursed the faculty, which I before had glo- 
ried over, in thus making this thing known to 
me. All night I tossed to and fro in an agony 
of spirit, most miserably wretched. 

In the morning I arose pale and haggard. 
Thomas started on seeing me, but as I did not 
wish any conversation he said nothing. Dodge 


saluted me with his usual Good-morning! but I 
turned my back on him and did not answer, 
My mind was made up to let things go on as 
usual ; I would not yet explode the mine which 
was preparing beneath the feet of the two col- 


leagues. I would bide my time. However, in 
the course of the day, I took occasion, while 
Dodge was at dinner, to cast my eye over the 
cash account of the day before. ‘There was one 
entry which had been altered, I could now see ; 
this should have been one thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-two dollars; instead, it was one 
thousand one hundred and forty-two; the six 
had been changed to a one. I turned back a 
few pages and noticed now and then a few sim- 
ilar changes, though so very slight that one 
would scarcely notice them unless their atten- 
tion was particularly directed to them. I saw 
snough. I was heart-sick, but enraged at the 
book-keeper at the same time. I felt like tak- 
ing him by the throat when he entered, but re- 
strained my feelings and sat quietly down. 

That evening I visited Dolly, as in duty bound, 
to inquire how she had survived the fatigues of 
the ball. I had somewhat calmed myself by 
this time, determined to take things easy. 

‘**Good-evening, Mr. Elderthorpe !” said Mrs. 
Smith, opening the door as Trang. ‘Splendid 
night, isn’t it?” 

“Ttis so. I don’t think I ever saw so many 
stars out,” I replied. 

“Walk right in the parlor, Sir. 
you'll find Dolly waiting for you.” 

Mrs. Smith was a short, plump little woman, 
more than an armful for Mr. Smith, who was 
tall and slim as a bean-pole. They lived in a 
very respectable house, neither very rich nor 
very poor. 

“* Ah, Mr. Elderthorpe!” cried Mr. Smith, as 
I entered the parlor. ‘‘ How do you @?” 

‘* Pretty well, Sir,” said I. ‘How do you 
find yourself?” 

‘* First-rate, Sir; first-rate.” 

** What’s the news, Mr. Smith?” 

‘Oh, nothing particular, that I know of. 
By-the-by, I hear you are doing a smashing busi- 


’ 


I guess 


ness. 

** Pretty well, Sir; I can’t complain.” 

‘*You must not overwork yourself, nor con- 
fine yourself too closely,” said Madam, affec- 
tionately. 

At that moment Miss Dolly entered. 

** Ah! bon soir, Mademoiselle. How do you 
feel after the exertion of last night ?” 

“Very well, thank you; and how is my es- 
cort ?” replied she. 
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‘Fine as a fiddle,” said I. 

“* How witty he is!” said Mrs. Smith to her 
husband, in an audible whisper. 

‘* What do you think about the Atlantic Ca- 
ble, Mr. Elderthorpe ?” asked Mr. Smith; ‘‘ do 
you think they will ever finish it?” ‘This was 
the first time. 

“*T think so, Sir, if they keep on at the rate 
they have commenced.” 

**T don’t know but what you are right. It 
will be a great benefit, will it not ?” 

“Yes, indeed, it will. It will unite Europe 
and America almost as one continent.” 

We talked very pleasantly for an hour or so; 
Mr. and Mrs. S. both agreeing very readily to 
any proposition I advanced. Mrs. very affec- 
tionate; Mr. very admiring of my superior qual- 
ities. However, I arose at length, telling them 
I had several letters to write that night, which 
could not be put off, and took my leave. 

‘*There goes a young man,” said Mr. Smith 
to his wife, as I left the room, *‘ which I wish 
many others would pattern after.” 

**Good-night, Dolly!” cried I, as I snatched 
a kiss from her rosy lips, and started down the 
Street, 

But I had scarcely gone two blocks when I 
heard Mr. Smith say to his better half, 

** What an egotist that Elderthorpe is! You 
can flatter that man with impunity.” 

“He is kind of soft,” replied Madam; ‘* but 
he is rich.” 

** Now about that Atlantic Cable. It will never 
get through in the world; but I did not dare to 
tell him so, he is so full of himself.” 

** He is not full of himself at all,” said Dolly ; 
**he is a sensible, good-hearted, generous young 
man.” 

‘* Ah, there spoke my darling!” said I to my- 
self. 

“You must keep on thinking so, Dolly,” 
continued her father, ‘‘for whether he is a fool 
or not you must try your best to catch him. 
Do not think of his character but of his mon- 
ey.” 

“Father, I will not hear such language,” re- 
plied Dolly, indignantly. ‘* Mr. Elderthorpe is 
a man of unblemished character. I confess I 
love him with my whole heart; and he loves me 
too, for he told me so. The only thing that 
troubles me is, that he is too far above me as re- 
yards wealth, and I dread to hear the world say 


| that I am trying to entrap him for his money. 


I sometimes think that I will tell him not to 
visit me any more, though it would break my 
heart to do so.”” And here she burst into tears, 
and left the room. 

** Confound the girl,” said Mr. Smith, “ what’s 
got into her? If she should do any such thing 
as she proposed, I would do—TI don’t know what! 
Something dreadful.” 

~ “Oh pshaw!” replied Mrs. Smith. ‘I'll 
soon persuade her out of that notion. But 
there is love in the question, on both sides 
too, and he is a most cruel master. It is 
very easy to say, ‘I'll do this, or that,’ but 
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that confounded Cupid is bound to step in| 
and interfere with your plans.” 

“ Just think what an advantage we would de- 
rive from the marriage! She would have all the | 
wealth that could be desired, and what was hers 
we could consider ours. Besides this, he might | 
drop off at any moment, when all the property 
would fall to her.” 

“Sure enough,” chimed in Mrs. S. | 
“Don’t let her dare slight him,” cried the | 
lean man, “ or, by the Eternal Powers, she shall | 
repent it!” 

‘*Ts it true,” I cried to myself, ‘‘ that all so- 
ciety is so hollow and fickle? Are all my ac- 
quaintances, who appear so warmly attached t 
me, but friends to my money ?” 

Then I became enraged at the vile conversa- 
tion I had just heard. 

**Oh, you miserable hypocrites!” said I, in 
my bitterness. ‘‘ You will find yourselves most 
abominably mistaken. Your daughter is a/| 
dear, good girl, and, by the blessing of God, 
I intend to marry her, and make her happy; 
but you, you low, groveling, worldly-minded sin- | 
ners, not a cent shall you ever get of my cov- | 
eted wealth if I can possibly help it. I would 
be content to die this minute, and leave this | 
weary world; but I shall pray hereafter to live 
a hundred years, to spite you two, and that 
other one whom I have always loved so dearly.” 

Here my feelings overcame me, and hot tears 
rolled down my cheeks. Once more I passed a | 
sleepless night. In the morning I felt so worn | 
out and wretched that I was unable to arise, | 
and so sunk to sleep from very weariness. 
When I awoke the doctor was by my bedside, 
and I felt consumed by an internal fire—fever | 
had fastened upon me. How long I was sick I 
know not; but it was more than a week before 
I became conscious of what was going on at all | 
—at least so they told me afterward. I found | 
myself considerably better, though very weak. 
All fever had left me, and I had not an ache} 
nor a pain in my whole body. I had never felt | 
so happy before. 

“How are you to-day, dear Bob?” 

Istarted. It was my cousin Ned’s voice. [| 
tried to speak, but found myself unable to artic- | 
ulate any thing above a whisper. I turned my 
eyes upon him, and gazed searchingly in his | 
face. It was full of pity and apprehension. 
Might I not have wronged him? perhaps it was 
all imagination, or a dream, which made me 
hear that conversation between him and Dodge. 
I tried to hope so. But those figures, altered, 
would come before me, and convince me, in 
spite of myself. I turned my face from him, 
and made-believe sleep. Some little time after, 
the room being all quiet, I heard a soft voice 
praying, which I knew immediately to be that 
of the idol of my heart. 

**O God!” said she—her voice choked 
with sobs—‘‘save him, save him. Do not let 
one so good, so noble and generous, be cut off, 
thus early in life! O God, rather let me| 
perish in his place!” 





‘Dear Dolly,” said I to myself, ‘I am not 
But have I then 


half good enough for you. 
been so very sick ?” 

However, a little while after, Mr. Smith's 
voice grated harshly on my ear. 

‘* My dear,” said he, ‘‘I saw Dr. Spellman ty. 
day. He says Elderthorpe is very low indeed, 
and that there is very little hopes of his recoy- 
ery.” 

‘* What appears to be the disease ?” 

‘*Brain-fever, the doctor said. If he dies it 
will be death to all our hopes.” 

‘*T hope, with all my heart, he will live; jt 
would break our Dolly’s heart if he should not,” 

**If she were only married to him I would 
not let grief quite wear me out, if he did drop 
off.” 

I shut my ears at this disgusting discourse, as 
it irritated me and made me worse. Shortly 
after I fell asleep and awoke at nightfall much 
refreshed. As I lay awake thus, thinking of 
nothing in particular, but gazing vacantly out 
at the stars, Dodge’s detestable voice came to 
my ears. 

‘*Well, Ned, what do you propose now? You 
say he is better.” 

** Yes, d—n it, Dr. Spellman says he is out 
of danger, if he is kept quiet. Every thing seems 
to be against me. ‘There is that five thousand 
dollars to be paid to young Boyd which I lost 
the other night; where am I to get that? Can't 
you get any more from the books ?” 

*“*No. Elderthorpe has grown mighty sus- 
picious of late. Just before he was taken sick 
I noticed him scrutinizing my cash account very 
closely several times.” i 

‘Then I must resort to your original propo- 
sition.” 

** What? dose him?” asked Dodge. 

“Yes,” replied Ned, gloomily. 

** But how ?” 

*“T don’t know; do you?” 

** Let me think,” said Dodge. ‘‘There is 
Francois, his valet de chambre; we might cor- 
rupt him.” 

**Good!” exclaimed Ned. “ Will you attend 
to it? You shall be richly rewarded if it suc- 
ceeds.” 

“Yes, leave it to me; I'll bring all out 
right.” & 

“Will you, my friend? 
that,’’ said I to myself. 

Till the next evening appeared to me but as 
a few hours, when I heard Dodge conversing 
with Francois. 

‘* Francois,” said he; ‘‘do you want to make 
a hundred dollars ?” 

“The hundred dollars is all well enough, 
Sir, and would come very acceptable,” said he ; 
‘*but there must be something else behind ; 
what is it ?” 

** All I want of you is, to put a little pow- 
der in your master’s gruel to-morrow evening. 
Something that will do him good.” 

‘* Ah!” said Francois, significantly. ‘‘ Truly 


We'll see 


about 


| a very little service for so large a sum.” 





“Tt is, 
easier.” 

‘¢ But there is no danger whatever, I suppose, 
of taking a short dance on the tight rope after- 
ward ?” 

‘¢ None whatever, if you administer it with 
skill.” 

“J dare say,” said Francois, nonchalantly, 
‘that if you made the amount five hundred, it 
would inspire me with a vast deal more skill.” 

‘¢ Well, I'll call it five hundred,” answered 
Dodge. 

‘“ But if you made it a thousand, there would 
be no chance of a failure.” 

‘“T will mot make it a thousand, you rogue,” 
said Dodge, angrily. 

‘*QOh well, then,” replied the other, ‘if any 
thing happens to Mr. Elderthorpe, I'll know how 
to put the authorities on the right track.” 

Dodge saw the man had the best of him. 

‘Well, if I made it a thousand, what pledge 
have I that you will not want ten ?” 

‘My word and honor.” 

‘Truly 9 precious token. Well, I'll give 
you a thousand if you do the deed successful- 
ly; will that suit you?” 

‘¢Ves.” 


‘Set about it, then; here are the ingredi- | 


ents.” And they parted. 

‘‘To-morrow evening is it all this is going 
to take place?” said I to myself. “I have « 
good mind to take the dose, and so put an end 
to myself; but no, I'll live and disappoint them 
all.” 

In the course of the day my Cousin Ned 
called again. 

‘““Why, Bob,” said he, cheerfully, ‘*I am 
glad to see you looking so much better, old fel- 
Expect soon to be out, hey ?” 

By a great effort I controlled my feelings and 
answered : 

‘*T hope so, Ned. 
Any thing new out?” 

‘“* Nothing particular. 
ple are asking me how you are. 


low ! 


I feel like another man. 


All the young 


ladies I see seem thrown in the depth of de- | 


spair.” 

‘* Pshaw, Ned !” 

“It is so. Is there any thing I can do for 
you, Bob ?—any thing you want thatI can get? 
—any message to send? 
to wait upon you.” 

‘* Yes, Ned, there is one thing I want with 
all my heart.” 

‘* What is that, Bob ?” 

‘** A true friend,” said I. 

“Am I not one?” said he. ‘I have al- 
ways loved you better than a brother, Bob.” 

**T hope you do,” answered I, turning on my 
side and closing my eyes. 

I suppose he wondered at my strange man- 
ner—however, I did not care ; my eyes had late- 
ly been opened. During the evening Francois 
gently approached my bedside, and asked if I 
felt like taking my gruel. 

** Yes,” I replied. 
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indeed; you could scarcely make it 


Wherever I go peo- 


It gives me pleasure | 


| . 
vexations to our souls. 
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He brought it softly, with a spoon to feed me 
if I wished. 

“Francois,” said I to him, “taste the gruel 
before you give it to me; it may be too hot.” 

**Oh no, Sir, I know it is not. 
by the outside of the bowl.” 

‘*But it may be too salt; if there is any 
thing I detest it is salty gruel.” 

‘*Nay, Sir, it can not be; I saw the cook 
put just the right quantity in myself.” 

‘** Francois,” said I, raising myself on my 


I can feel 


elbow and speaking in a stern manner, ‘‘ you 
are a villain. 
shall die!” 

He was awed in an instant and fell on his 
knees, saying, in a whimpering manner, 

‘*Oh, master, hear me patiently, and I will 
tell you all!” 

“Get up, you rogue! Go tell the base cow- 
ard who sent you that I am acquainted with his 
perfidy. In twenty-four hours, if you are found, 
I shall have you both arrested. 
have not much time to spare!” 

* * * * * co 


Taste that gruel instantly or you 


Go, Sir, you 


Here the crazy man, who had been relating 
this story to me, stopped short and glared at me 
with clenched teeth. 

‘* You are Francois, you villain,” cried he, 
making a dashatme. ‘‘Ah, I have you now!” 

It was as much as I could do to elude his 
grasp; and two warders coming in at the time 
it took the combined strength of us three to force 
him down and convey him to a separate apart- 
ment. 

For days after he raved and tore around in 
the height of frenzy; and I was told I had done 
very wrong in allowing him to tell me his story 
at all. However, I thought to myself that, al- 
though it was the recital of a crazy man, there 
were several things from which sane people 
might learn a lesson. Many and many a time 
since I have thought upon Elderthorpe’s Idea. 


CONCERNING RESTAURANTS. 
HE art of cooking, and its near relative, 
the art of eating, are nowadays receiving 


more than usual attention. Next to having 
something to eat, it is necessary to know how 
to cook that something, so that good digestion 
may wait on appetite. As a people, we are the 
worst cooks and the most unwholesome feeders 
in the world. Hardly one in a hundred of our 
cooks can broil a steak or boil a potato, and not 
one in ten of our business men has a correct 
idea of feeding. Bolting down hot rolls, ren- 
dered chemically destructive of the stomach lin- 
ing by preparations of soda, and swallowing hot 
coffee, either Mocha or rye as the case may be, 
is not at all a good way of breakfasting. Bi- 
carbonate of soda is very well as a chemical 
agent, and is a useful article, and the coffee ber- 
ry and rye are in their proper places very good 
things; but we take them in such a fashion as 
to convert them into poisons to our bodies and 
We are fond of pies and 
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tarts. 
Pie in countless varieties waits upon us through 
life. Pie kills us finally. We have apple-pie, 

peach-pie, rhubarb-pie, cherry-pie, pumpkin-pie, 

plum-pie, custard-pie, oyster-pie, lemon-pie, and 

hosts of other pies. Potatoes are diverted from 

their proper place as boiled or baked, and made 

into a nice heavy crust to these pies, rendering 
them as incapable of being acted upon by the 

gastric juice as if they were sulphate of baryta, 

a chemical which boiling vitriol will hardly dis- 

solve. Life is short, and we have no time to 

waste in eating. Thus our tables become rail- | 
way-station counters, and we devour our food 

as if the conductor were outside ready to cry | 
** All aboard.” We enjoy less than any other 

people. We have no time for even our pleas- 

ures. Pie is at the bottom of all this nervous | 
unrest. How can a person with a pound of | 
green apples and fat dough in his stomach feel | 
at ease? It is too much to expect of him. The | 
offices of the digestive apparatus are delicate 

and nice. That foundation of earthly happi- | 
ness, a good digestion, is not to be had by swin- 
ish feeding. 

We fry our food a great dealtoomuch. Flour 
fried in fat is one of our delights. Dough-nuts, 
pancakes, fritters, are samples of what we do 
with good wheat flour. Fried ham, fried eggs, 
fried liver, fried steak, fried fish, fried oysters, 
fried potatoes, and last, not least, fried hash 
await us at morning, noon, and night. 

Altogether it is a sad sight to behold a being 
in human form sitting at the feast which is pre- 
pared for him. What our women live upon, in | 
addition to pies and fried things, is a mystery 
deeper than that of back hair. Candies cun- 
ningly variegated by nice chemical means, and 
hollow sugar-balls filled with cream and sugar, 
and chocolate drops, and molasses candy are 
supposed to form part of their diet. No won- 
der they appear sorrowful of countenance, and 
that their cheeks have no glow of health. Like 
the men, they take potations of warm coffee 
and tea, and, it is whispered, something in the 
way of alcohol or opium. The quantity of the | 
latter article brought to this country and sold 
here would not disgrace China. 

Here, however, this kind of remark must stop, 
though the theme is endless. What we wish to 
say is concerning restaurants. 

So far as one can judge, there are about ten 
varieties of restaurants in New York; and by} 
restaurants we mean places with tables and | 
chairs and plate and knives, not counter eat- 
ing-houses. The following list of prices for a 


plate of roast beef will give an idea of the vari- | 


ous grades of eating-houses : 
Ann Street Restaurant, roast beef per 
Nassau St. nd os * 
Fulton St., low class 
Fulton St., better class 
William St., low class 
Fulton St., best class 
William St., best class 
Beaver St., good class 
Beaver St., best class 


plate 6 cents. 
“s ~ 

10 

12 

15 

5 

50 

35 

50 


We cry for pie when we are infants. | 


| places. 





Union Square, best class 65 
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Roast beef is taken as a standard, it being the 
most called for and the worst cooked. The price 
of the dish is not always a guide to its quality, 
the 20 cent dish being generally as eatable as 
the 65 cent variety. At the cheaper houses po- 
tatoes are included in the prices above named, 
At the expensive houses potatoes are charged 
from 5 cents and 15 cents to 20 cents extra. 
An economical person may procure a small din- 
ner at the best restaurants for ¢2, or may get 
one quite as good down town for 65 cents. For 
example : 
UNION SQUARE. 

Plate of beef... . 65 cents. 

Fried potatoes onspecesenves om °° 

a Dinnt4behss onpecdenss ope vane 20 * 

Spinach........ - 

Bottle of Sco 5 

2 dollars, 
WILLIAM STREET. 

Plate of beef 15 cents, 
Fried potatoes 
Bread (gratis) 
Spinach 


5 “ 
oo + 
10 
30 * 


ee 


60 cents, 

The William Street beef will be better cooked 
than the other. There is a steamy sodden flavor 
about the up-town dishes. 

Generally people are not disposed to grumble 
at the price of a restaurant dinner when they 
merely dine there occasionally. It is the home- 
less wanderer who has nowhere else to dine who 


| feels hurt at finding bread charged at 10 cents 


for two slices whe’ that is the cost of a whole 
loaf at the baker's. 

There are places on Broadway above Bleecker 
Street where, for 21 50, one may dine and have 
a bottle of red wine. At these houses the cook- 
ing is very good sometimes, though garlic is 
usually present in all the dishes. The table- 
cloth is not clean though, and there is a dissi- 
pated look about the premises. Artisans, such 
as sign-painters, house-decorators, piano-key 
makers, coach-varnishers, upholsterers, and mu- 
sical professors are the usual customers, with a 
stray gambler or two, each with his pigeon un- 
der his wing. Further up town are the most 
expensive and the most unsatisfactory dining- 
One does not get enough for the mon- 
ey when quail are charged at just about their 
weight in silver. A usually very wary and dis- 
creet person once invited two ladies to sup with 
him at one of these places, and made a neat cal- 
culation next morning which gave the above 
cost for quails on that occasion. 

A bank clerk, of generous turn of mind, has 
over his mantle-piece a receipted bill, nicely 
framed. The amount is $55 75. It represents 
the cost of a supper for himself and two ladies, 
and a boy of fourteen. This last person comes 
in for a great deal of the bank clerk’s dislike. 
It appears that the youth ordered dishes with 
too much freedom, and had to be carried home 
with too much Champagne in his system. 

To be sure one finds style at these places. 
Waiters who resemble clergymen, with large 
salaries, soft chairs, cut glass, and a splendid 








view of a waterfall at the next table, make up a 
large part of the said style. Champagne at $6 
yer bottle, red wine at $2, and tooth-picks at 
10 cents each, but charged in the bill with a 
iash (——), are among the luxuries. Dashes 
are used instead of items in the bill, and the ex- 
lanation of their meaning is never thought 
worth while with a party waiting for one. 
Many wise old fellows, however, who are quite 
‘+h enough to indulge in the Union Square 
way of doing things, prefer to dine down town. 
[here are sundry restaurants near Wall Street 
where Mr. Omnium can find good, wholesome 
cuts from well-cooked joints, and old-fashioned 
mealy potatoes, boiled in their jackets, and com 
forting beverages in abundance. No wonder he 
has no appetite for the family dinner at 6 P.M. 
Not far from Theatre Alley, down town, is a 
queer old French restaurant. You descend steep 
cellar stairs, and enter a low and not nice smell- 
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present at the German restaurants. Plates and 
cups with pieces chipped out, leaving black 
marks where the fracture occurred, and knives 
which know no cleaning, are always to be found. 
When the grease, which is so freely used, takes 
fire in the kitchen below, or in the rear of the 
dining-room, there is a suffocating odor which 


|} attends the decomposition of animal fat dis- 


| some. 


persed through theroom. The air of the street 
is refreshing after a dinner in a German eating- 
cellar. The coffee is good, and the bread very 
good also. The butter is usually a neat mix- 
ture of butyric acid and lard. It is not whole- 


The prices are generally as follows, say 


| for dinner: 


ing room, with sanded floor, hard chairs, and a | 


little bar tended usually by a woman. There is 
an alcove at one end, under the sidewalk, formed 
f oyster-shells and bits of tinsel, and sometimes 


. . . . . . ' 
a boy with a violin will seem to afford music to} 


the feast. Before ‘‘ gold went up” the diner du 
jour at this place, consisting of soup, one entrée, 
and cut of roast meat with one vegetable, and 


cheese with bread at discretion, would be had for | 


25 cents, with a pint of red wine at 124 cents 
extra. Now, however, the price for the ‘‘ diner” 
is 35 cents, and the wine 20 cents—55 cents in 
ll, and a very cheap and good dinner it is twith 
no fried dishes and no pies. The wine is good. 
Hungry people, who are generally cross, become 
amiable after the second glass, and bow to Ma- 
dame as they depart with much grace. There is 
an inner room at the back, and when the door 
ypens in the afternoon one can see a goodly ta- 
ble spread and long-necked bottles on racks 
within, and after a time a portly gentleman 
jropping down the stairs and entering. Madame 
bows very low to those who dine in this room. 
The German style of cooking has its lovers, 
and they fill the purse of many restaurant keep- 
There are places in Broadway where sour 


ers. 


| 





cabbage is considered a wholesome and proper | 


dish for all, and where ‘‘one pancake!” in 
Dutch, is the waiter’s constant ery. 


mi: | 
his prac- 


tice of erying one’s dinner is not, by-the-by, very | 


agreeable. [t is not quite pleasant to hear the 


: . . . os ' 
waiter cry “Broiled quail, currant-jelly, fried po- 


tatoes, Sauterne on 6,” and ‘* Corned beef and 


cabbage on 5,” when you happen to be the one | 


” 


at table 5, and not at table 6. ‘Ein lager! 


lager!" means fun and jollity. 
taurants are noisy. 


Roast veal 20 cents 


Fried potatoes 
Pancake ..... 
Total .. 

The lager bier may amount to as much more 
if one loves that particular beverage. 

In Houston Street and in Bleecker Street the 
variety of Restaurant known as the English 
chop-house is to be found. Here can be had 
stewed tripe, liver and bacon, mutton-chups, 
porter-house steak, and cuts from ‘* joints.” 
The bill of fare is a written one hung up at the 
bar. The prices are moderate, and the food 
better cooked than in almost any of the other 
eating-houses. There is a wholesome and ap- 
petizing taste to the English dishes. Though 
they fry a little there is always to be had broiled 
chops and a genuine ‘‘ broiled steak”—a thing 
of beauty unknown to most American house- 
keepers. On tripe days those who like to fill 
their stomachs with that of another animal ar 
accommodated. English pickles, not made green 
with copper oxyd, are furnished gratis, A lit- 
tle dinner costs as below : 

Sirloin steak or eut of joint 

Potatoes, boiled, with bread.... 
tread pudding ees 
Glass of ale or dish of tea 


Half-and-half, or “ arf-an’-arf,” in 
glish, is a standard drink. 
cents the toby, 
Altogether, it is 
going the rounds of the other houses. 


the En- 
Tobies of ale, at lt 
are always being called for. 
a good place to dine at afte: 
Poached 
eggs and Welsh rarebits give a sporting, noisy 
tone to the house, and the visits of gentlemen 
distinguished in the ring render a dinner ex- 
citing. Generally, however, the landlord main- 
tains good order in the room, and is quite capa- 


| ble of fighting his own battles, being big of 
has a solitary sound, and betokens thought and | 
reverie on the part of the one ordering it. ‘‘ Zwei | 


The Dutch res- | 
Lager bier, though said | 


not to intoxicate, has a decidedly exhilarating | 


effect as its first stage ; after that comes a stupor, 
which is expressed by ‘‘tangled hair.” It is, 
without question, the most miserable stuff that 
the stomach is required to find room for. 
Greasiness in various degrees distinguishes 
the German dishes. Dirt in all degrees is 
Voi. XXXIIL.—No. 191.—Rr 


musele. The customers are rather noisy at 
times, and given to profane swearing. In one 
case the writer found that the man at the next 
table swore at the rate of 22} oaths per minute, 
or say 1350 per hour, without any visible pro- 
vocation, but merely from habit. Another man, 
who might have been a horse-dealer, also was 
very profane, but his oaths were of the vicious 


| kind, and the landlord, with an oath, reproved 


him for his conduct. The gamblers who come 
in to dinner are quiet and civil. 
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THE LAST MONTHS OF THE TAEPING WAR. 








QUIN-SAN,—TIIE EAST GATE, 


(Eprror or Harper's MaGaztne,—It is probable that 
few, if any, of your readers have heard much of the efforts 
made to suppress the gigantic revolution existing in China 
since the year 1849. I propose, therefore, to give a brief 
account of some of the principal incidents connected with 
it, limiting myself to such events as occurred near Shang- 
hai, and in the southeast portion of the Province of Ki- 
ang-su, and the northeast part of Che-kiang; for in this 
part of the Celestial Empire it was that Americans dis- 
tinguishei themselves, particularly in the military move- 
ments made to suppress this great revolution.—G. B.} 


\ ARD, a former associate of Walker, the 
filibuster, during his South American 


expedition, was the first American or European 
who rose to distinction and found favor in the | 


eyes of the Imperialists. He landed in Shang- | 
hai in the latter part of 1860, and finding no | 
employment there, offered his services to the | 
Viceroy of the Province. The Taepings were | 


at this time within forty miles of the port, and 
an advance of their forces was daily expected. 
Ward proposed to the ‘‘ Foo-tai” (Viceroy), if 
allowed to enroll and equip fifty Malays, to take, 
with their assistance only, a town named Soon- 
keong, thirty miles in a direct line, but in re- 
ality, on account of circuitous approaches to 
it, fifty from Shanghai, on a canal leading to 
that city from the lake Tai-hou. The terms 
agreed on were that, if successful, Ward was to 
raise a further force of 1000 Chinese, and 25 
European or American officers; his Malays 
were to be paid, and himself sufficiently re- 
warded. 

Soonkeong, the town which Ward proposed 
attacking, was well fortified, inclosed by a wall 
four miles in extent, and nowhere less than forty 
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GENERAL WARD. 





feet high. It was crossed diagonally by two | two minutes of each other. Ward’s orders were 
canals; at each of the four entrances through | followed implicitly, and in less than ten minutes 
the walls where the canal entered the city was | the Taepings, struck with a sudden panic, fled, 
a gate, invariably closed at night and opened | leaving every thing behind them. Numbers 
before dawn. Moreover, there was a garrison | were killed, and those who did escape were glad 
of 4000 Taepings in fancied security within the | to do so without arms and even without cloth- 
walls. Ward perfectly understood the time and | ing. A force of Mandarin troops that had been 
manner in which the so-called water-gates were | held in readiness, in anticipation of Ward’s suc- 
opened, and proceeding up the canal with his | cess, were put in charge of the town, and ever 
fifty men in boats, he arrived under the walls | after retained it. 
of Soonkeong three hours before dawn, and qui-| Ward's first success was very opportune. The 
etly posted his men, fourteen at each gate, ex- | Viceroy soon placed implicit confidence in him, 
cepting at the fourth, where he himself stood | and, quite contrary to the usual Chinese prac- 
with the remaining eight. | tice in such cases, fulfilled to the letter the prom- 
His orders, previously given to the Malays, | ises he had made to reward the captors in the 
were to lie concealed five minutes after the gates | event of the attack on Soonkeong proving suc- 
were thrown open, so as to insure simultaneous | cessful. 
action among the four detachments, and then to| From 1000 in less than a year Ward had the 
rush in with as much noise and tumult as pos- | force raised to 3000: organized it into regiments 
sible; to fire the nearest buildings, to kill all | and batteries, established a good system of.¥e- 
that were met, and to make for the centre of | cruiting, secured guarantees for the regular pay- 
the town, discharging their muskets, and create | ment of officers and men, and made his little 
as great an uproar and panic as possible. Ev- | army as efficient and serviceable as a force of 
ery thing answered admirably! ‘The gates were | that size could possibly be. In frequent en- 
opened at the usual hour, and within one or | counters with the Taepings Ward was invaria- 
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GENERAL BURGEVINPF, 


bly successful; so much so, indeed, that the 
force soon secured for itself the name of ‘* The 
Invincibles,” which it kept to the time of its 
final disbandment, notwithstanding several de- 
feats it afterward sustained—not under Ward’s 
leadership. 

General Ward, as he was now styled, became 
a naturalized Chinese subject; received the or- 
der of Mandarin of the Red Button; was pre- 
sented with a large tract of land near Soon- 
keong, the scene of his first victory, together 
with one of the finest houses in the French set- | 
tlement at Shanghai: this latter being a private | 
gift of the Foo-tai. 

All went well till October, 1862. 


Every thing 
promised success to the Imperial cause, and 
Ward, who had several times been wounded, | 
was in a fair way to drive the Taepings com- | 
pletely out of the province and the surrounding | 
districts, when he received, on the 22d of that | 
month, a wound in the lower part of the stom- | 


ach, which proved fatal. He died, suffering | 
great pain, within twenty-four hours. | 
Burgevine, a well-educated man of fair abil- | 


ities, also an American, succeeded Ward in the ! 


command of the ‘*‘ Soonkeong Force,” as it was 
now called, from the fact of its being quartered 
in that town. He was even more successful 
than Ward; routed the rebels in every engage- 
ment; and on one occasion, at Koh-ding, with 
his force of 5000 disciplined Chinamen, disas- 
trously defeated the Taeping horde of 95,000 
unorganized, and ill-armed, half-starved men. 
This defeat, though bringing no great fame to 
Burgevine, put an end for a while to the Tae- 
ping incursions in the province of Kiang-su. 
The Force was placed in winter-quarters in Soon- 
keong, and remained there quietly for some 
months. 

Considerable irregularity had existed for a 
few months past, since Burgevine’s accession 
to the command, in the payment of the officers 
and men. Notwithstanding urgent and re- 
peated requests from Burgevine, no steps were 
taken to pay the troops, and the men becoming 
mutinous, the General, to save the threatened 
pillage of Soonkeong, as a last resource de- 
termined to go in person and demand a sum 
sufficient to pay the whole contingent; and in 
the event of his claim being unattended to he 
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prepared himself to take by force that to which 
he was fairly entitled. 

Embarking with one company of picked men 
he went down to Shanghai by boat, and marched 
to the house of the Mandarin who acted as bank- 
er to the Viceroy, and who usually furnished the 
funds necessary for the payment of the Force. 
The Mandarin acknowledged having the neces- 
sary sum, but refused to give it, as the Foo-tai 
had not authorized him to do so. Burgevine 
pressed his claim, alleging that if he returned 
without funds Soonkeong would be plundered 
and destroyed, and all control over the men 
ing lost, Shanghai itself would not be safe 
from outrage. 

No arguments availed ; the Mandarin was ob- 
stinate and grew impertinent ; Burgevine lost his 
temper, and in a fit of rage struck the old fellow; 
and, calling to his assistance the company he had 
brought with him, he carried back to his boats 
all the treasure he could lay hands on in the 
banker’s house. He immediately returned to 
Soonkeong and paid every officer and man up 
to date, and balanced the accounts, leaving him- 
self, however, unpaid, there being 11,000 taels | 

15,000 dollars) short of the amount required. | 

The Foo-tai, highly incensed, without delay | 
lispatched to Pekin a request that Burgevine 
might be arrested and summarily dealt with. 
The General had refused to resign when ordered 
to do so by the Foo-tai; and the latter had no | 
means of carrying into effect his mandate, see- | 


ng that Burgevine’s little army, devoted to their 


leader, were in every way a match for any force 
the impotent Viceroy could bring into the field. 
The Emperor refused to interfere, and Burge- 

vine deemed it best to resign and go himself to 
Pekin, in the hope of recovering his own pay, even 

if he could not obtain an Imperial decree re- 
instating him to his former command. Mean- 
while Major Holland, an officer of the British 
marines, was placed in command of the Soon- 
keongForce. He immediately started for a well- 
fortified town named Tai-tsang, in the possession 
of the rebels, and, disdaining all advice, he re- 
fused to listen to the wholesome recommenda- 
tion of his subordinate officers that he should 
make preparation for retreat in case of a defeat. 
Despising the enemy and feeling confident of 
success he, without any preliminaries, advanced 
his artillery within 200 yards of the town and 
opened on the walls with the intention of form- 
inga breach. The ground was swampy and the 
guns were only got into position after consider- 
able exertion ; the regiment that supported them 
suffered severely from the rapid volleys kept up 
by the Taepings, who at that short distance could 
concentrate a well-directed fire, even with their 
inferior weapons. After a few rounds had dem- 
onstrated the injudiciousness of placing artillery 
so close to the walls even for breaching pur- 
poses, Holland saw the necessity of retiring a 
few hundred yards; this retrograde movement 
inspired the Taepings with courage, and when 
they made a determined sally, first the artillery- 
men deserted their guns, then the regiment sup- 


| slaughter among the flying and demoralized 





porting them,.seized with a panic that soon com- 
municated itself to the whole Force, fled in con- 
fusion, leaving the artillery stuck in the mud. 

Holl«:d, seeing the rout, made no attempt to 
rally the men, but hastening to a boat, left the 
scene of his disgrace with the greatest imagina 
ble speed, stopping nowhere till he arrived in 
Shanghai, from which place he sent in his res- 
ignation and sailed immediately for England. 
The stampede was ludicrous to an extreme; all 
made for Soonkeong, the foremost arriving there 
in seven or eight hours (the advance had occu- 
pied three days), pursued the whole way by the 
exultant Taepings, who made indiscriminate 
) 
mob. 

This, the first repulse sustained by the ‘‘ In- 
vincibles,” did more harm to the ‘‘ Imperialists 
than hundreds of the monthly defeats suffered 
by the undisciplined Mandarin troops, for the val- 
uable artillery lent to the Force by the English 
Government fell into the hands of the Taepings, 
who previously had used nothing but their own 
villainously-made ordnance. 

Through the instrumentality of Brigadier- 
General Staveley, commanding the British forces 
in China, his brother-in-law, Major Gordon, a 
promising young officer of Engineers, succeeded 
Holland. Gordon having, a few years previous 
to the occurrence of these events, surveyed very 
carefully the whole of the surrounding districts, 
was peculiarly fitted for the appointment. No 
sooner was he in command than he made vigor- 
ous exertions to re-establish discipline among 
the officers of the Force; through the good offi- 
ces of Staveley he procured more and better ord- 
nance and ammunition, pontoons and ladders. 
Recruiting was vigorously prosecuted, and in 
less than one month the contingent was on a 
firmer footing and better available for active 
field-service than it had ever been, even under 
Ward. 

Gordon now advanced against Tai-tsang, but 
on his way was met by a deputation of rebels 
| who offered to place the town in his hands if 
| the garrison he would send to take possession 
| should consist of Mandarin soldiers only, not of 
| the Soonkeong Force. He complied with their 
} 
| 


terms, which, in addition to the preceding, con- 
tained a proviso that the Taeping garrison should 
| march out bag and baggage. 

Dispatching a force of 1000 Mandarin sol- 
diers to garrison Tai-tsang, he pushed on to 
| Quin-san, eleven miles distant. When within 
two miles of the latter town he received in 
| formation of the massacre of the Imperialists 
| who had been sent to occupy Tai-tsang. They 
| had entered the place before the Taepings had 
| Fetired ; and no sooner were they in than the 
gates were closed, and every man, including one 
American and two Europeans, massacred; not 
a soul escaped. 
| Gordon in haste retraced his steps, and hav- 
| ing made his arrangements overnight, the next 
|morning commenced a furious cannonade on 
| two parts of the wall, distant from each other 
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one mile. In five hours both breaches were 
practicable, when a feigned and real assault was 
ordered. Both were repulsed with severe loss. 
The Taepings having gained confidence from 
their late success over Holland, and dreading 
Gordon’s just anger, fought with unexampled 
valor. Another and another assault was ordered 
with no better success. A fourth, under cover 
of a tremendous fire from the contingent’s artil- 
lery and two small steamers anchored in the 
river, sustained till the head of the assaulting 
column was actually half-way up the breach, 
proved more successful. A lodgment being ef- 
fected, regiment after regiment was poured in; 
and the six gates of the town having been se- 
cured, a fearful slaughter of the rebels com- 
menced. Not more than a third of the entire 
garrison escaped. Valuable ‘‘ loot” was made. 
The prizes, consisting of rich furs, silks, tea, 
and rice, fell to the lot whoever first laid hands 
on them, whether it was officer or private; this 
being a recognized part of an arrangement in 
force with the Contingent. The wretched Man- 
darin troops, who for the greater part fought 
without pay, in the hope of making sufficient 
loot to compensate themselves for their toil and 
danger, were the only men who made nothing of 
it; for the system pursued in the Soonkeong 
Force allowed all forming a part of it to rob 
friend or foe, so long as they plundered not one 
of themselves. 

Quin-san was Gordon’s next objective point. 
He marched against it in the latter part of May, 
1863. In three days he carried by assault twenty 


| 


|}mand all outlet from the town. 


that carried one 





or more stockades that had been erected by the 
rebels to defend the approaches to the town. By | 


repeatedly changing his base, he prevented the 
Taepings from discovering where he intended 
making the assault. The force under his com- 
mand consisted of 6000 disciplined Chinamen, 
officered by 160 Europeans and Americans, and 
10,000 undisciplined Chinamen, under the com- 
mand of Mandarin Ching, who, in the first in- 
stance a rebel, was now a stanch and zealous 
supporter of the Imperialists. 

A slight bombardment wes kept up for three 
days, and all were anxious for the assault, yet 
Gordon gave no orders to breach. On the Ist 
of June, having received intimation that the 
garrison were demoralized and disheartened, he 
immediately so disposed of his force as to com- 
It should be 
understood that in this part of China there are 
no roads, the only mode of traveling or trans- 
portation being by means of innumerable canals, 
that cross the country and each other at short 
intervals. 

Being told by spies that the Taepings had 
placed a large amount of treasure in boats just 
outside the city, to be sent off to Soo-chow, up 
the grand canal leading from Quin-san to that 
place, he determined to cut them off. He em- 
barked on board a small flat-bottomed steamer, 
32-pounder in the bows, and 
one 12-pounder on each quarter, with three of- 
ficers of his staff>and 15 native artillerymen. 
Sending one regiment of 400 men on large canal- 
boats to some stockades, between Quin-san and 
Soo-chow, that commanded the canal, he determ- 
ined to intercept and capture the treasure. On 
the 2d of June, by previous arrangement, a false 
attack was made on the east side of the city (Soo- 
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chow and the boats destined for it being on the 
west side). By a circuitous route Gordon came 
to within half a mile of the treasure-boats, and 
gave chase. Unfortunately he was prevented 
from following it up by stakes driven across the 
canal, over which the boats could just fivat, but 
which put a stop to the steamer’s progress. A 
party was detailed to remove the obstacles; but 
the delay enabled the boats to get clear away. 
Gordon was returning to Quin-san when the | 
rebels, finding themselves surrounded, and fear- | 
ing the consequences if they were overcome by 
assault, determineg to run the gauntlet between 
the steamer and the party within the stockade. | 
To do this they were obliged to go by a nar- | 
row path, extending the whole distance from | 
Quin-san to Soo-chow, alongside the canal, and 
only broad enough for three men to walk | 
The false attack on the east side, and | 


| 


abreast. 
a demonstration on the north quarter of the 
city, hastened their movements, and, leaving en 
masse, they made a break for Soo-chow, where | 
they knew they could be safe. Taking nothing | 
but their arms, they crowded, jostled, and hur- | 
ried up the canal path. They met the steamer | 
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No sooner did the forces outside the city 
discover that it was being evacuated than they 
rushed in, broke down the gates, and, as usual, 
went in for loot. A manufacture for shell and 
rockets was found, and in a few days a good 
number of each article would have been turned 
The bodies of two English sol- 
diers were found, also traces of a third, who, by 
some means, though evidently wounded, suc- 
ceeded in making good his escape. Chinamen 
being very poor gunners, these men were possi- 
bly induced to desert under promise of large re- 
wards. Quin-san was now the head-quarters, 
it being healthier and in many ways preferable 
to Soonkeong on account of its nearness to Soo- 
chow. 

Though the following incidents are the most 
note-worthy and remarkable ones connected with 
the history of the ‘‘ Invincibles,” it will be nec- 
essary to treat them Very briefly on account of 
the already too great length of the narrative. 

About July, 1863, while the Force was lying 
idle in Quin-san, rumors were common that 
Burgevine, unsuccessful in his relations with 
the Emperor, was raising a body of Europeans, 


on its return; and, refusing to halt at the com- | Americans, and Malays in Shanghai with the 


mand of Gordon, he gave orders to open with | 
grape. They were obeyed, and the slaughter 
for the one hour that the firing lasted beggars 
description. The range, even for grape, was 
positively too short; there was no escape for 
the wretched rebels; the canal was on one side, 
and a swamp on the other. Hundreds drowned 
themselves purposely; and numbers, trying to 
escape across the swamp, sank in the mire, and 
were suffocated; while the 32-pounder, still 


belching forth its horrid stream of death, act- | 


ually killed the poor wretches by twenties and 
thirties at each discharge. 

The regiment posted in the stockade inter- 
cepted and made prisoners of all that passed 
the steamer, so that of the garrison of 5000 
probably not more than ten or twelve, by ex- 
traordinary luck, escaped death or capture. 
The manner in which the panic-struck Taepings 
rushed up the path, utterly disregarding the al- 
most certain death staring them in the face in 
their frantic attempts to get past the steamer, 
surpasses belief; they had no fear, apparently, 
of death—all they seemed to strive for was es- 
cape. The writer, who was on board the 
steamer at the time of this wholesale slaughter, 
went up the canal past the scene just described, 
eleven days after its occurrence, and counted 
1450 bodies floating in the water, all fearful- 
ly mangled. 
many, very many, had sunk in the canal; so 
that it is surely within the bounds of probability 
to say that 2000 men were killed by that single 
gun on that day in less than an hour. 

Gordon, who, notwithstanding the above facts, 
is not a cruel man, desired by this blow to so 
thoroughly dishearten and disorganize the force 
in Soo-chow as to render it an easy capture when 
he should lay siege to it. The sequel will show 
that he was wrong in his expectations. 


Numbers had been buried, and | 





intention of taking them over, himself at the 
head, to the Taepings to fight against his old 
command. Rumor, in this case, was correct; 
and on the 25th or thereabouts of July, Bur- 
| gevine with five men seized a small steamer 
| loaded with shell right from under the eyes of 
| the yarrison left in Soonkeong. The capture 
was well planned and most boldly executed; 
the steamer was taken over by circuitous routes 
| to Soo-chow, the captain and the two engineers 
were induced to take service under Chung- 
| Wung, the great Taeping leader, and Burge- 
|vine with eighty men reached in safety the 
| rebel army. 
Things looked serious; and Gordon, with 
his usual energy, advanced against Wo-Kong 
| (a walled city), met Burgevine’s forces, and an 
engagement that ensued, though severe, was in- 
decisive. Neither side withdrew for some days, 
| Gordon finally giving way. He changed his 
| tactics, and attacked two strong stone stockades. 
| After a tough engagement he carried them, and 
|then again moved against Wo-Kong, having 
previously sent a reconnoitring party to delude 
| Burgevine into the belief that his objective point 
| Was in a totally different direction. W o-Kong 
| capitulated, and this gave Gordon the key of the 
| lake. 

| The steamer that had so ‘“ immortalized” it- 
self on a former occasion with the 32-pounder, 
now entered the lake and steamed within one 
mile of Soo-chow, where the Ka-jow, Burgevine’s 
recent capture, came out to meet it. The result 
of this little naval affair was the temporary crip- 
pling of the Ka-jow. Gordon finally withdrew 
to Quin-san, leaving a strong garrison in the 
stockades and in Wo-Kong. 

In October he commenced vigorous opera- 

tions against Soo-chow, and after much hard 
| fighting wrested from the Taepings several stock- 
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ades commanding good approaches to the city. 
Considering that Gordon’s whole force at this 
period only consisted of 18,000 men, 6000 of 
which only were disciplined, he did remarkably 
well. Burgevine became dissatisfied with the 
manner in which his authority was slighted in 
Soo-chow, and by means of spies announced to 
Gordon his desire to give himself up if the Gen- 


eral would guarantee his safety and that of all | 


those he should bring with him. This Gordon 
promised ; and next day Burgevine, in open day, 


marched over to the Imperialist camp with 25 | 


white men. The way it was done was in this 
wise: Burgevine communicated to all whom he 
thought he could trust his intention of deserting, 
and announced to them the manner in which he 
proposed accomplishing it. 
Wung to understand that on the morrow he in- 
tended to attack Gordon’s camp with his Eu- 
ropeans and Americans alone, and desired that 
should the attack appear successful he might be 
supported. Gordon, of course, understood these 
preliminaries. On the appointed day Burgevine 
advanced with his men in skirmishifig order, 
firing blank cartridge, the sham attack was re- 
pelled by the steamer and Gordon’s batteries, 
who were careful, however, to fire over the heads 
of the line. When within a few rods of the 
camp all threw down their arms and gave them- 
selves up. Chung-Wung, enraged and morti- 
fied, ordered a general engagement, but was se- 
verely repulsed. 

Burgevine was sent to Shanghai, and, much 
to the Viceroy’s displeasure, remained there un- 
molested and quiet, suffering severely from an 


old wound—apparently he was no longer en- | 
gaged in any manner with either party ; but sub- 


sequent events proved how deep his treachery 
lay, and how little he could be trusted. 

About this time Sherrard Osborne’s fleet ap- 
peared at Shanghai, where it remained till sent 
back to England, never being of the slightest use 
—on the contrary, causing serious disturbances 
through the ill-behavior of the sailors, who on 
two occasions mutinied. By the middle of No- 
vember Gordon had completely invested Soo- 
chow. Considering the smallness of his force, 
and the large size of the Taeping ‘‘ mob,” this 
was a feat really any general might be proud of. 
At this time the rebel forees numbered over 
150,000 men. Soo-chow, a walled city twenty- 
three miles in circumference, was naturally well 
defended, and the rebel general commanded 


the garrison in person; yet Gordon’s 18,000 | 


men and fleet of four steamers completely in- 
vested this enormous city, and quite prevented 
any communication with it from other parts of 
the province. 

After several unsuccessful assaults, in which 
Gordon lost heavily in men and officers, the fall 
of the city seemed no nearer. But fortunately 
the rebels disagreed among themselves; one 
party being for immediate attack, the other wish- 
ing to surrender. Gordon found means to com- 
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He also gave Chung- | 


municate with the latter party, and the resy); 
of the negotiations was that the city should tx 
given up to Gordon if he promised that 
slaughter would be made of the garrison. Thx 
Gordon willingly assented to, and the Viceroy. 
arriving at the seat of operations at the time. 
was informed of the nature of the proposal and 
its acceptance. 

The city was given up notwithstanding th; 
vigorous resistance made by Chung-Wung and 
his party, who had to succumb in the end. 
Gordon having taken all possible precautions 1. 
prevent a butchery of the inhgbitants, ard hay- 
ing sent the captured garrison in different batches 
| to places where they could not rise against thei: 
conquerors with any chance of success, hastened 
in person to direct operations in another quar- 
ter. He was, however, soon recalled by th: 
news that the enraged Foo-tai was merciless], 
butchering all the inhabitants—old men, wo- 
men, and children indiscriminately. He hast- 
| ened back, but only in time to learn that 30,000 
| women, children, and decrepit old men—not sol- 
| diers but peaceful inhabitants—had been butch- 

ered in cold blood. The statement seems in- 
credible, but it is strictly true, and many can 
vouch for its correctness, the numbers given be- 
ing somewhat below the real figure. Gordon, 
in his indignation, would have wreaked venge- 
ance on the Foo-tai himself had not this person- 
age barricaded himself in a house, and not again 
| shown his person till Gordon had withdrawn to 
Quin-san.. Chung-Wung was among those who 
were killed on this occasion, and by his death 
| the Taeping cause lost its best and ablest leader. 

Gordon kept the Force strictly within Quin- 
san, refusing for three months to conduct any op- 
erations. After this he again took the field, was 
successful in several minor engagements, and 
drove the fast-tottering Taeping organization 
clean out of the province. Nankin was about 
this time captured, and another fearful massacre 
ensued. 

In June, 1864, the ** Soonkeong Force” was 
| disbanded and paid off, and, with the excep- 
| tion of some seven or eight officers who chose 
| to remain with the Viceroy, all went to Shang- 
| hai. 

Lately news has been received that Burgevince 
had attempted to rejoin the rebels, but while 
| making his way to their lines was captured by 
the Mandarins and purposely drowned. He 
richly deserved his fate. 

It has been stated that trouble might ensuc 
|on account of the refusal of the Chinese au- 
| thorities to give him up when demanded by 
| the American Consul; but as Burgevine was a 
| naturalized Chinese subject, it is not probable 
| this Government will interfere. Since Chung- 

Wung’s death the Taepings have rapidly ‘‘ gone 
| to the dogs,” and the probabilities are that be- 
| fore long that revolution will have been com- 

pletely subdued, though others may arise at any 
| moment. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE WEDDING-DAY. 


TP\HE time was nine o'clock in the morning. 
The place was a private room in one of 

the old-fashioned inns, which still remain on 
the Borough side of the Thames. The date 
was Monday, the 11th of August. And the 
person was Mr. Bashwood, who had traveled to 
London on a summons from his son, and had 
taken up his abode at the inn on the previous 
day. 
and helpless as he looked now. The fever and 
chill of alternating hope and despair, prolonged 
over day after day of unrelieved suspense, had 
dried and withered and wasted him. The an- 
gles of his figure had sharpened. The outline 
of his face had shrunk. His dress pointed the 
melancholy change in him with a merciless 
and shocking emphasis. Never, even in his 
youth, had he worn such clothes as he wore 
now. With the desperate resolution to leave 
no chance untried of producing an impression 
on Miss Gwilt, he had cast aside his dreary 
black garments ; he had even mustered the cour- 
age to wear his blue satin cravat. His coat was 
a riding coat of light gray. He had ordered it, 
with a vindictive subtlety of purpose, to be made 
on the pattern of a coat that he had seen Allan 
wear. His waistcoat was white; his trowsers 
were of the gayest summer pattern, in the larg- 
est check. His wig was oiled and scented, and 
brushed round, on either side, to hide the wrink- 
¥ les on his temples. He was an object to laugh 
at—he was an object to weep over. 


him in his new dress. 


than if they had looked at him as he was now. 


end to end. 
same wistful, uneasy inquiry in his eyes. 
—‘* My son is coming to breakfast. 
very particular. 


rest of it.” 
ated those anxious words. 


He had never yet looked so pitiably old | 
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enemies, would have forgiven him on seeing 
His friends—had any 
of his friends been left—would have been less 
disturbed if they had looked at him in his coffin 


Incessantly restless, he paced the room from 
Now he looked at his watch; now 
he looked out of window; now he looked at the 
well-furnished breakfast-table—always with the 
The 
waiter coming in, with the urn of boiling water, 
was addressed for the fiftieth time in the one 
form of words which the miserable creature 
seemed to be capable of uttering that morning 
My son is 
I want every thing of the best 
—best things, and cold things—and tea and 
coffee—and all the rest of it, waiter; all the 
For the fiftieth time he now reiter- 
For the fiftieth time 
the impenetrable waiter had just returned his 
one pacifying answer—‘“‘ All right, Sir; you 
may leave it to me’’—when the sound of leis- 


His ene- | 
mies, if a creature so wretched could have had | 


| patience. 
|come to the lady afterward? 


urely footsteps was heard on the stairs; the 
door opened; and the long-expected son saun- 
tered indolently into the room with a neat little 
black leather bag in his hand. 

** Well done, old gentleman!” said Bashwood 
the younger, surveying his father’s dress with 
a smile of sardonic encouragement. ‘* You're 
ready to be married to Miss Gwilt at a mo- 
ment’s notice !” 

The father took the son’s hand and tried to 
echo the son’s laugh. 

**You have such good spirits, Jemmy,” he 
said, using the name in its familiar form, as h« 
had been accustomed to use it, in happier days. 
**You always had good spirits, my dear, from 
achild. Come and sit down; I’ve ordered you 
a nice breakfast. Every thing of the best! ev- 
ery thing of the best! What a relief it is to 
see you! Qh, dear, dear, what a relief it is to 
see you!” He stopped and sat down at the 
table—his face flushed with the effort to con- 
trol the impatience that was devouring him. 
‘*Tell me about her!” he burst out, giving up 
the effort with a sudden self- abandonment. 
‘**T shall die, Jemmy, if I wait for it any longer. 
Tell me! tell me!! tell me!!!” 

**One thing at a time,” said Bashwood the 
younger, perfectly unmoved by his father’s im- 
‘* We'll try the breakfast first, and 
Gently does it, 
old gentleman—gently does it!” 

He put his leather bag on a chair and sat 
down opposite to his futher, composed, and 
smiling, and humming a little tune. 

No ordinary observation, applying the ordi- 
nary rules of analysis, would have detected the 
character of Bashwood the younger in his face. 
His youthful look, aided by his light hair, and 


| his plump beardless cheeks; his easy manner, 


and his ever-ready smile; his eyes which met 
unshrinkingly the eyes of every one whom he 
addressed, all combined to make the impression 
of him a favorable impression in the general 
mind. No eye for reading character, but such 


}an eye as belonged to one person, perhaps, in 


ten thousand, could have penetrated the smooth- 


| deceptive surface of this man, and have seen 


| him for what he really was—the vile creature 

| whom the viler need of Society has fashioned 

| for its own use. ‘There he sat—the Confiden- 

tial Spy of modern times, whose business is 
steadily enlarging, whose Private Inquiry Offi- 
ces are steadily on the increase. There he sat 

—the necessary Detective attendant on the pro- 
gress of our national civilization; a man who was, 
in this instance at least, the legitimate and in- 
| telligible product of the vocation that employed 
| him ; a man professionally ready on the merest 
| suspicion (if the merest suspicion paid him) to 
| get under our beds, and to look through gimlet- 
| holes in our doors; a man who would have been 


} 
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useless to his employers if he could have felt a| his father. ‘*Try, if you can, to think how 
touch of human sympathy in his father’s pres- anxiousI must be. I got your letter as long ago 
ence; and who would have deservedly forfeited | as yesterday morning. I have had to travel all 
his situation, if, under any circumstances what- | the way from Thorpe-Ambrose—I have had to 
ever, he had been personally accessible to a sense | get through the dreadful long evening, and the 
of pity or a sense of shame. | dreadful long night, with your letter telling me 
‘* Gently does it, old gentleman,” he repeated, | that you had found out who she is, and telling 
lifting the covers from the dishes, and looking| me nothing more. Suspense is very hard to 
under them one after the other all round the ta- | bear, Jemmy, when you come to my age. What 
ble. ‘* Gently does it!” | was it prevented you, my dear, from coming to 
‘* Don’t be angry with me, Jemmy,” pleaded | me when I got here yesterday evening ?” 








«A little dinner at Richmond,” said Bash- 
wood the younger. ‘* Give me some tea,”’ 

Mr. Bashwood tried to comply with the re- 
quest ; but the hand with which he lifted the} 
tea-pot trembled so unmanag eably that the tea 
missed the cup and streamed out on the cloth. 
“J’m very sorry; I can’t help trembling when | 
I'm anxious,” said the old man, as his son took | 
the tea-pot out of his hand. ‘I’m afraid you | 
bear me malice, Jemmy, for what happened 
when I was last in town. I own I was ob-| 
stinate and unreasonable about going back} 
to Thorpe-Ambrose. I’m more sensible now. | 
You were quite right in taking it all on yourself, 
as soon as I showed you the veiled lady, when 
we saw her come out of the hotel; and you were 
quite right to send me back the same day to my 
business in the steward’s office at the Great 
House.” He watched the effect of these con- 
cessions on his son, and ventured doubtfully on | 
another entreaty. ‘If you won't tell me any | 
thing else just yet,” he said, faintly, ‘* will you | 
tell me how you found herout? Do, Jemmy— 
do - 

Bashwood the younger looked up from his | 
plate “Tl tell you that,” he said. “The | 
reckoning up of Miss Gwilt has cost more money | 
and taken more time than I expected ; and the 
sooner we come to a settlement about it the soon- 
er we shall get to what you want to know.” 

Without a word of expostulation the father | 
laid his dingy old pocket-book and his purse on 
the table before theson. Bashwood the younger 
looked into the purse; observed, with a con- 
temptuous elevation of the eyebrows, that it held 
no more than a sovereign and some silver; and 
returned it intact. The pocket-book, on being 
opened next, proved to contain four five-pound 
notes. Bashwood the younger transferred three 
of the notes to his own keeping; and handed 
the pocket-book back to his father, with a bow 
ssive of mock gratitude and sarcastic ré- 





expre 
spect. 

‘* A thousand thanks,” he said. ‘‘ Some of 
it is for the people at our office, and the balance 
is for myself. One of the few stupid things, 
my dear Sir, that I have done in the course of 
my life, was to write you word when you first 
consulted me, that you might have my services 
gratis. As you see, I hasten to repair the error. 


An hour or two at odd times I was ready enough | 


to give you. But this business has taken days, 
and has got in the way of other jobs. I told 
you I couldn't be out of pocket by you—I put it 
in my letter, as plain as words could say it.” 

“* Yes, yes, Jemmy. I don’t complain, my 
dear, [don’t complain. Never mind the money 
—tell me how you found her out.” 

“ Besides,” pursued Bashwood the younger, 
proceeding impenetrably with his justification 
of himself, ‘‘ I have given you the benefit of my 
experience—I’ve done it cheap. It would have 
cost double the money if another man had taken 
this in hand. Another man would have kept 


a watch on Mr. Armadale as well as Miss Gwilt. | 


I have saved you that expense. You are cer- 
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tain that Mr. Armadale is bent on marrying 
her. Very good. In that case, while we have 
our eye on Aer, we have, for all useful purposes, 
got our eye on Aim. Know where the lady is, 
and you know that the gentleman can’t be far 
off.” 

‘Quite true, Jemmy. But how was it Miss 
Gwilt came to give you so much trouble ?” 

‘*She’s a devilish clever woman,” said Bash- 
wood the younger; “that’s howit was. She gave 
us the slip at a milliner’s shop. We made it all 
right with the milliner, and speculated on the 
chance of her coming back to try on a gown she 
had ordered. The cleverest women lose the use 
of their wits in nine cases out of ten where 
there’s a new dress in the case—and even Miss 
Gwilt was rash enough to go back. That was 
all we wanted. One of the women from our of- 
fice helped to try on her new gown, and put her 
in the right position to be seen by one of our 
men behind the door. He instantly suspected 
who she was, on the strength of what he had been 
told of her—for she’s a famous woman in her 
way. Of course, we didn’t trust to that. We 
traced her to her new address; and we got a 
man from Scotland Yard, who was certain to 
know her, if our own man’s idea was the right 
one. The man from Scotland Yard turned mil- 
liner’s lad for the occasion, and took her gown 


| home e saw her in the passage and identifiec 
i Hi her in the passage and identified 


her in an instant. You're in luck, I can tell 
you. Miss Gwilt’s a public character If we 
had had a less notorious woman to deal with 
she might have cost us weeks of inquiry, and 
you might have had to pay hundreds of pounds. 
A day did it in Miss Gwilt’s case; and another 
day put the whole story of her life, in black and 
white, into my hands. There it isat the present 
moment, old gentleman, in my black bag.” 

Bashwood the father made straight for the 
bag with eager eyes and outstretched hand 
Bashwood the son took a little key out of his 
waistcoat pocket — winked — shook his head — 
and put the key back again. 

‘*T haven’t done breakfast yet,” he said. 
‘* Gently does it, my dear Sir—gently does it.” 

**T can’t wait!” cried the old man, strug- 
gling vainly to preserve his self-control. ** It’s 
past nine! It’s a fortnight to-day since she 
went to London with Mr. Armadale! She may 
be married to him in a fortnight! She may be 


| married to him this morning! Ican't wait! I 


can’t wait!” 

‘¢ There’s no knowing what you can do till you 
try,” rejoined Bashwood the younger. ‘Try; 
and you'll find you can wait. What has become 
of your curiosity ?” he went on, feeding the fire 
ingeniously with a stick ata time. ‘* Why don't 
you ask me what I mean by calling Miss Gwilt 
a public character? Why don’t you wonder 
how I came to lay my hand on the story of her 
life, in black and white? If you'll sit down 
again, I'll tell you. If you won't, I shall con- 
fine myself to my breakfast.” 

Mr. Bashwood sighed heaviiy, and went back 
to his chair. 
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mJ wish. you were not so fond of your r joke, 
Jemmy,” he said; “I wish, my dear, you were 
not quite so fond of your joke.” 


** Joke?” repeated his son. ‘It would be 


serious enough in some people’s eyes, I can tell | 
Miss Gwilt has been tried for her life ; | 
and the papers in that black bag are the law-| 


you 


yer’s instructions for the Defense. 
that a joke?” 

The father started to his feet, and looked 
straight across the table at the son with a smile 
of exultation that was terrible to see 

‘: She's been tried for her life!” he burst out, 
with a deep gasp of satisfaction. ‘She's been 
tried for her life!” He broke into a low pro- 
longed laugh, and snapped his fingers exulting- 
ly. ‘*Aha-ha-ha! Something to frighten Mr. 
Armadale in that !” 

Scoundrel as he was, the son was daunted by 
the explosion of pent-up passion which burst on 
him in these words 

‘Don’t excite yourself,” he said, with a sul- 
len suppression of the mocking manner in which 
he had spoken thus far. 

Mr. Bashwood sat down again, and passed his 
handkerchief over his forehead. ‘* No,” he said, 
nodding and smiling at his son. ‘* No, no—no 
excitement, as you say—I can wait now, Jem- 
my; I can wait now.” 

He waited with immovable patience, At in- 
tervals he nodded, and smiled, and whispered 
to himself, over and over again, ‘‘ Something 
to frighten Mr. Armadale in that!” But he 


Do you call 


made no further attempt, by word, look, or ac- 
tion, to hurry his son, 
Bashwood the younger finished his breakfast 


slowly, out of pure bravado; lit a cigar, with 
the utmost deliberation; looked at his father, 
and, seeing him still as immovably patient as 
ever, opened the black bag at last, and spread 
the papers on the table. 

** How will you have it?” he asked. ‘Long 
or short? I have got her whole life here. The 
counsel who defended her at the trial was in- 
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| the sort ‘that is given to very few people—and it 
| lodges here.” 

He tapped his forehead smartly, and turned 
| to the first page of the manuscript before him, 
with an unconcealed triumph at the prospect of 
exhibiting his own cleverness, which was the first 
expression of a genuine feeling of any sort that 
had escaped him yet. 


** Miss Gwilt’s story begins,” said Bashwood 
the younger, *‘in the market-place at Thorpe- 
Ambrose. One day, something like a, quarter 
of a century ago, a traveling quack doctor, wh, 
dealt in perfumery as well as medicines, came 
to the town, with his cart, and exhibited, as a 
living example of the excellence of his washes, 
and hair-oils, and so on, a pretty little girl, with 
a beautiful complexion and wonderful hair. His 
name was Oldershaw. He had a wife, who helped 
him in the perfumery part of his business, and 
who carried it on by herself after his death 
She has risen in the world of late years; and 
she is identical with that sly old lady who em- 
ployed me professionally a short time since. As 
for the pretty little girl, you know who she was as 
well as Ido. While the quack was haranguing 
the mob, and showing them the child’s hair, a 
young lady, driving through the market-place, 
stopped her carriage to hear what it was all 
about; saw the little girl, and took a violent 
fancy to her on the spot. The young lady was 
the daughter of Mr. Blanchard, of 'Thorpe-Am- 
brose. She went home, and interested her fa- 
ther in the fate of the innocent little victim of 
the quack doctor. The same evening the Old- 
ershaws were sent for to the great house, and 
were questioned. They declared themselves to 
be her uncle and aunt—a lie, of course !—and 
they were quite willing to let her attend the vil- 
lage school, while they staid at Thorpe-Ambrose, 
when the proposal was made tothem. The new 
arrangement was carried out the nextday. And 
the day after that the Oldershaws had disap- 
peared, and had left the little girl on the squire’s 





structed to hammer hard at the sympathies of ‘hands! She evidently hadn't answered as they 
the jury: he went head over ears into the mis- expected in the capacity of an advertisement— 


eries of her past career, and shocked every body 
in court inthe most workmanlike manner. Shall | 
I take the same line? Do you want to know 
all about her, from the time when she was in | 
short frocks and frilled trowsers ? or do you pre- 
fer getting on at once to her first appearance as 
a prisoner in the dock ?” 

‘*T want to know all about her,” said his 
father, eagerly. ‘‘ The worst and the best— 
the worst, particularly. 
ings, Jemmy — whatever you do, don’t spare 
my feelings ! 
self?” 

‘*No, you can't. They would be all Greek 
and Hebrew to you. Thank your stars that you 
have got a sharp son, who can take the pith out 
of these papers, and give it a smack of the right 
flavor in serving it up. There are not ten men in 
England who could tell you this woman’s story 
as I can tell it. It's a gift, old gentleman, of 


Don’t spare my feel- | 


Can't I look at the papers my- | 





j and that was the way they took of providing for 
her for life. ‘There is the first act of the play for 
you! Clear enough, so far, isn’t it?” 

‘“‘Clear enough, Jemmy, to clever people. 
| Bat I'm old and slow. I don’t understard one 
thing. Whose child was she ?” 

‘A very sensible question. Sorry to inform 


you that nobody can answer it—Miss Gwilt her- 


self included. These Instructions that I’m re- 
ferring to are founded, of course, on her own 
statements, sifted by her attorney. All she 
could remember, on being questioned, was, 
that she was beaten and half-starved, some- 
where in the country, by a woman who took 
in children at nurse. The woman had a card 
with her, stating that her name was Lydia 
Gwilt, and got a yearly allowance for taking 
eare of her (paid through a lawyer) till she 
was eight years old. At that time the allow- 
ance stopped ; the lawyer had no explanation to 


















offer; nobody came to look after her; nobody 
wrote. The Oldershaws saw her, and thought 
she might answer to exhibit; and the woman 
parted with her for a trifle to the Oldershaws ; 
and the Oldershaws parted with her for good 
and all to the Blanchards. That's the story of 
her birth, parentage, and education. She was 
the daughter of a Duke, or the daughter of 
a costermonger. The circumstances may be 
highly romantic, or utterly commonplace. Fan- 
cy any thing you like—there’s nothing to stop 
you. When you've had your fancy out, say 
the word, and I'll turn over the leaves and go | 
on.” 
“Please to go on, Jemmy—please to go| 
on.” } 
“The next glimpse of Miss Gwilt,” resumed 
Bashwood the younger, turning over the papers, 
‘‘isaglimpse ata family mystery. The deserted 
child was in luck’s way at last. She had taken 
the fancy of an amiable young lady with a rich 
father; and she was petted and made much 


of at the great house, in the character of Miss | 


Blanchard’s last new plaything. Not long aft- 
erward Mr. Blanchard and his daughter went 


abroad, and took the girl with them in the ca- | 


pacity of Miss Blanchard’s little maid. When 
they came back, the daughter had married, and 
become a widow, in the interval; and the pret- 
ty little maid, instead of returning with them to 
lhorpe-Ambrose, turns up suddenly, all alone, 
as a pupil at a school in France. There she 
was at a first-rate establishment, with her main- 
tenance and education secured until she married 
and settled in life, on this understanding—that 
she never returned to England. These were all 
the particulars she could be prevailed on to give 
the lawyer who drew up these instructions. She 
declined to say what had happened abroad; she 
declined even, after all the years that had passed, 


to mention her mistress’s married name. It’s 


quite clear, of course, that she was in possession 
of some family secret; and that the Blanchards 
paid for her schooling on the Continent to keep 
her out of the way. And it’s equally plain that 
she would never have kept her secret as she did 
if she had not seen her way to trading on it for 
her own advantage at some future time. A 
clever woman, as I've told you already! A 
devilish clever woman, who hasn’t been knocked 
about in the world, and seen the ups and downs 
of life abroad and at home for nothing.” 

“Yes, yes, Jemmy; quite true. How long 
did she stop, please, at the school in France ?”’ 

Bashwood the younger referred to the pa- 
pers. 

‘*She stopped at the French school,” he re- 
plied, ‘* till she was seventeen. At that time 
something happened at the school which I find 
mildly described in these papers as ‘something 
unpleasant.’ The plain fact was, that the music- 
master atthched to the establishment fell in love 
with Miss Gwilt. He was a respectable middle- 
aged man, with a wife and family—and finding 
the circumstances entirely hopeless, he took a 
pistol, and rashly assuming that he had brains 


| sic-master, Jemmy. 
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in his head, tried to blow them out. The doc- 
tors saved his life, but not his reason—he ended, 
where he had better have begun, in an asylum. 
Miss Gwilt’s beauty having been at the bottom 
of the scandal, it was, of course, impossible— 
though she was proved to have been otherwise 
quite blameless in the matter—for her to re- 
main at the school after what had happened. 
Her ‘friends’ (the Blanchards) were communi- 
cated with. And her friends transferred her to 
another school, at Brussels, this time.—What 
are you sighing about? what’s wrong, now?” 

**T can’t help feeling a little for the poor mu- 
Go on.” 

** According to her own account of it, dad, 
Miss Gwilt seems to have felt for him, too. 
She took a serious turn, and was ‘converted’ 
(as they call it) by the lady who had charge of 
her in the interval before she went to Brussels. 
The priest at the Belgian school appears to have 
been a man of some discretion, and to have seen 
that the girl’s sensibilities were getting into a 
dangerously-excited state. Before he could 
quiet her down he fell ill, and was sueceeded by 
another priest, who was a fanatic. You will un- 
derstand the sort of interest he took in the girl, 
and the way in which he worked on her feel- 
ings when [I tell you that she announced it as 


| her decision, after having been nearly ten years 


at the school, to end her days in a convent! 
You may well stare! Miss Gwilt, in the char- 
acter of a Nun, is the sort of female phenome- 
non you don’t often set eyes on. Women are 
queer creatures. Nine out of ten of the sex 
don’t know which end of them is uppermost 
half their time.” 

‘Did she go into the convent?” asked Mr. 
Bashwood. ‘‘ Did they let her go in, so friend- 
less and so young, with nobody to advise her 
for the best ?” 

‘*The Blanchards were consulted, as a mat 
ter of form,” pursued Bashwood the younger. 
** They had no objection to her shutting herself 
up ina convent, as you may wellimagine. The 
pleasantest letter they ever had from her, I'll 
answer for it, was the letter in which she sol- 
emnly took leave of them in this world forever. 
The people at the convent were as careful as 
usual not to commit themselves. Their rules 
wouldn't allow her to take the veil till she had 
lived the life for a year first, and then, if she 
had any doubt, for another year after that. She 
tried the life for the first year, accordingly—and 
doubted. She tried it for the second year—and 
was wise enough, by that time, to give it up 
without further hesitation. Her position was 
rather an awkward one when she found herself 
at liberty again. The sisters at the convent had 
lost their interest in her; the mistress at the 
school declined to take her back as teacher, on 
the ground that she was too nice-looking for the 
place ; the priest considered her to be possessed 
by the devil. There was nothing for it but to 
write to the Blanchards again, and ask them to 
start her in life as a teacher of music on her own 
account. She wrote to her former mistress ac- 
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cordingly. Her former mistress had evidently 
doubted the genuineness of the girl’s resolution 
to be a nun, and had seized the opportunity of- 
fered by the farewell letter of three years since 
to cut off all further communication between her 
ex-waiting maid and herself. Miss Gwilt’s let- 
ter was returned by the post-office. She caused 
inquiries to be made; and found that Mr. Blan- 
chard was dead, and that his daughter had left 
the great house for some place of retirement un- 
known. The next thing she did, upon this, was 
to write to the heir in possession of the estate. 
The letter was answered by his solicitors, who 
were instructed to put the law in force at the 


first attempt she made to extort money from | 


any member of the family at Thorpe-Ambrose. 


The last chance was to get at the address of her | 


mistress’s place of retirement. 


The family bank- | 


ers, towhom she wrote, wrote back to say that they | 


were instructed not to give the lady’s address to any 


one applying for it, without being previously em- | 


powered to do so by the lady herself. That last 
letter settled the question—Miss Gwilt could do 
nothing more. With money at her command, 
she might have gone to England, and made the 
Blanchards think twice before they carried things 
with too high a hand. 
at command, she was helpless. Without money 
and without friends, you may wonder how she 
supported herself while the correspondence was 
goingon. She supported herself by playing the 
piano-forte at a low concert-room in Brussels. 
The men laid siege to her, of course, 


rections—but they found her insensible as ada- 


mant. One of these rejected gentlemen was a 
Russian ; and he was the means of making her 
acquainted with a countrywoman of his--whose 
name is unpronounceable by English lips. 


Not having a half-penny | 


in all di- | 


Let | 


us give her her title, and call her the Baroness. | 
The two women liked each other at their first 
introduction; and a new scene opened in Miss | 


Gwilt’s life. She became reader and companion 
to the Baroness. Every thing was right, every 
thing was smooth on the surface. Every thing 
was rotten and every thing was wrong under it.” 

‘*In what way, Jemmy? Please to wait a 
little, and tell me in what way.” 

‘*In this way. The Baroness was fond of 
traveling, and she had a select set of friends 


about her, who were quite of her way of think- | 


she was innocent of all knowledge of what rea). 
ly went on; that she was quite ignorant of card. 
playing; that she hadn’t such a thing as a re. 
spectable friend to turn to in the world; ang 
that she honestly liked the Baroness, for the 
simple reason that the Baroness was a hearty 
good friend to her from first to last—belieye 
that or not as you please. For five years she 
traveled about all over the Continent with thes 

card-sharpers in high life, and she might haye 
been among them at this moment for any thing 
I know to the contrary, if the Baroness had not 
caught a Tartar at Naples, in the shape of a rich 
traveling Englishman, named Waldron. Aha! 
that name startles you, does it? You've read 
the Trial of the famous Mrs. Waldron, like th: 
rest of the world? And you know who Miss 
Gwilt is now, without my telling you?” 

He paused, and looked at his father in sud- 
den perplexity. Far from being overwhelmed 
by the discovery which had just burst on him, 
Mr. Bashwood, after the first natural movement 
of surprise, faced his son with a self-possession 
which was nothing short of extraordinary under 
the circumstances. There was a new brightness 
in his eyes, and a new color in his face, if it had 
been possible to conceive such a thing of a man 
in his position ; he seemed to be absolutely en- 
couraged instead of depressed by what he had 
just heard. ‘‘Go on, Jemmy,” he said, quiet- 
ly; ‘*I am one of the few people who didn’t 
read the Trial—I only heard of it.” 

Still wondering inwardly, Bashwood the youn- 
ger recovered himself, and went on. 

** You always were, and you always will be, 
behind the age,” he said. ‘* When we come 
to the Trial, I can tell you as much about it as 
you need know. In the mean time, we must 
go back to the Baroness and Mr. Waldron. For 
a certain number of nights the Englishman let 
the card-sharpers have it all their own way—in 


| other words, he paid for the privilege of making 


ing. They went from one city on the Continent | 


to another, and were such charming people that 


they picked up acquaintances every where. The | 


acquaintances were invited to the Baroness’s re- 
ceptions—and card-tables were invariably a part 
of the Baroness’s furniture. 


himself agreeable to Miss Gwilt. When he 
thought he had produced the necessary impres- 
sion on her, he exposed the whole confederacy 
without merey. The police interfered; the 
Baroness found herself in prison; and Miss 
Gwilt was put between the two alternatives of 
accepting Mr. Waldron’s protection, or being 
thrown on the world again. She was amazingly 
virtuous, or amazingly clever, which you please. 
To Mr. Waldron’s astonishment she told him 
that she could face the prospect of being thrown 


|on the world, and that he must address her 


honorably or leave her forever. 
Do you see it now? | 


or must I tell you, in the strictest confidence, | 


that cards were not considered sinful on these 
festive occasions, and that the luck, at the end 


of the evening, turned out to be almost invaria- | 
bly on the side of the Baroness and her friends | 


—swindlers, all of them—and there isn’t a doubt 
on my mind, whatever there may be on yours, 
that Miss Gwilt’s manners and appearance made 


her a valuable member of this society in the ca- | 


pacity of a decoy. 


The end of it 
was what the end always is, where the man is 
infatuated and the woman is determined. To 
the disgust of his family and friends, Mr. Wal- 
dron made a virtue of necess ity and married 
her.” 

“ How old was he?” asked Bashwood the eld- 
er, eagerly. 

Bashwood the younger cried out, laughing, 
‘* He was about old enough, daddy, to be your 
son, and rich enough to have burst that precious 


Her own statement is, that | pocket-book of yours with thousand-pound notes! 
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Don’t hang your head. It wasn’t a happy mar- her across the face with his riding whip) Un- 
riage, though he was so yoang andsorich. They gentlemanly conduct, Lam afraid we mustadmit. 
lived abroad, and got on well enough at first. but to all outward appearance the riding-whip 
He made a new will, of course, as soon as he produced the most astonishing results. From 
was married, and provided handsomely for his that moment the lady submitted as she had never 
wife, under the tender pressure of the honey-| submitted before. For a fortnight afterward 
moon. But women wear out, like other things, he did what he liked, and she never thwarted 
with time, and one fine morning Mr. Waldron him; he said what he liked, and she never 
woke up with a doubt in his mind whether he uttered a word of protest. Some men might 
had not acted like a fool. He was an ill-tem-| have suspected this sudden reformation of hid- 
pered man; he was discontented with himself; | img something dangerous under the surface. 
and of course he made his wife feel it. Having Whether Mr. Waldron looked at it in that light 
begun by quarreling with her he got on to sus- I can’t tell you. All that is known is, that be- 
pecting her, and became savagely jealous of ev- | fore the mark of the whip was off his wife’s face 
ery male creature who entered the house. They | he fell ill, and that in two days afterward he was 
had no encumbrances in the shape of children, | a dead man. What do you say to that ?” 
and they moved from one place to another, just **T say he deserved it!” answered Mr. Bash- 
as his jealousy inclined him, till they moved | wood, striking his hand excitedly on the table, 
back to England at last, after having been mar- | as his son paused and looked at him. 
ried close on four years. He had a lonely old ‘“*The doctor who attended the dying man 
house of his own among the Yorkshire moors,| was not of your way of thinking,” remaiked 
and there he shut his wife and himself up from | Bashwood the younger, dryly. ‘* He called in 
every living creature, except his servants and his | two other medical men, and they all three refused 
dogs. Only one result could come, of course, | to certify the death. The usual legal investi- 
of treating a high-spirited young woman in that | gation followed. The evidence of the doctors 
way. It may be fate, or it may be chance—but, | and the evidence of the servants pointed :rresisti- 
whenever a woman is desperate, there is sure to bly in one and the same direction; and Mrs. 
be a man handy to take advantage of it. The | Waldron was committed for trial on the charge 
man in this case was rather a ‘ dark horse,’ as | of murdering her husband by poison. A solici- 
they say on the turf. He wasa certain Captain | tor in first-rate criminal practice was sent for 
Manuel, a native of Cuba, and (according to his | from London to get up the prisoner’s defense— 
own account) an ex-officer in the Spanish navy. | and these ‘Instructions’ took their form and 
He had met Mr. Waldron’s beautiful wife on the | shape accordingly. What’sthe matter? What 
journey back to England ; had continued to speak | do you want now?” 
to her in spite of her husband's jealousy; and Suddenly rising from his chair Mr. Bashwood 
had followed her to her place of imprisonment | stretched across the table and tried to take the 
in Mr. Waldron’s house, on the moors. The} papersfromhisson. ‘‘I want to look at them,” 
captain is described as a clever, determined fel- | he burst out, eagerly. ‘‘I want to see what they 
low—of the daring piratical sort—with the dash | say about the captain from Cuba. He was at 
of mystery about him that women like—” the bottom of it, Jemmy—I’ll swear he was at 
‘* She’s not the same as other women!” inter- | the bottom of it!” 
posed Mr. Bashwood, suddenly interrupting his} ‘‘ Nobody doubted that who was in the secret 
son. ‘*Did she—?” His voice failed him, | of the case at the time,” rejoined hisson. ‘But 
anc he stopped without bringing the question to | nobody could prove it. Sit down again, dad, 
an end. and compose yourself. There’s nothing here 
‘* Did she like the captain ?” suggested Bash- | about Captain Manuel but the lawyer's private 
wood the younger, with another laugh. ‘*‘ Ac- | suspicion of him, for the counsel to act on or not, 
cording to his own account of it, she adored him. | at the counsel’s discretion. From first to last 
At the same time her conduct (as represented | she persisted in screening the captain. At the 
by herself) was perfectly innocent. Considering | outset of the business she volunteered two state- 
how carefully her husband watched her, the | ments to the lawyer—both of which he suspected 
statement (incredible as it appears) is probably | to be false. In the first place, she declared that 
true. For six weeks or so, corresponding pri- | she was innocent of the crime. He wasn’t sur- 
vately, they confined themselves to the Cuban | prised, of course, so far; his clients were, as a 
captain (who spoke and wrote English perfectly), | general rule, in the habit of deceiving him in that 
having contrived to make a go-between of one| way. In the second place, while admitting her 
of the female servants in the Yorkshire house. | private correspondence with the Cuban captain, 
How it might have ended we needn’t trouble our- | she declared that the letters on both sides relat- 
selves to inquire—Mr. Waldron himself brought | ed solely to a proposed elopement, to which her 
matters to a crisis. Whether he got wind of} husband’s barbarous treatment had induced her 
the clandestine correspondence or not doesn’t} to consent. The lawyer naturally asked to see 
appear. But this is certain, that he came home | the letters. ‘He has burned all my letters, and I 
from a ride one day in a fiercer temper than usu- | have burned all his,’ was the only answer he got. 
al—that his wife showed him a sample of that | It was quite possible that Captain Manuel might 
high spirit of hers which he had never yet been | have burned her letters, when he heard there was 
able to break—and that it ended in his striking | a coroner’s inquest in the house. But it was in 
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her solicitor’s experience (as it is in my experi- 
ence too) that when a woman is fond of a man, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, risk or no 
risk, she keeps his letters. Having his suspicions 
roused in this way, the lawyer privately made 
some inquiries about the foreign captain—and 
found that he was as short of money as a foreign 
captain could be. At the same time he put some 
questions to his client about her expectations 
from her deceased -husband. She answered, in 
high indignation, that a will had been found 
among her husband's papers, privately executed 
only a few days before his death, and leaving her 
no more, out of all his immense fortune, than 
five thousand pounds. ‘Was there an older 
will, then,’ says the lawyer, ‘ which the new will 
revoked ?? Yes, there was; a will that he had 
given into my own possession ; a will made when 
they were first married. ‘ Leaving his widow 
well provided for?’ Leaving her just ten times 
as much as the second will left her. ‘ Had she 
ever mentioned that first will, now revoked, to 
Captain Manuel?’ She saw the trap set for 
her—and said, ‘ No, never !’ without an instant’s 
hesitation. That reply confirmed the lawyer’s 
suspicions. He tried to frighten her by declar- 
ing that her life might pay the forfeit of her de- 
ceiving him in tnis matter. With the usual ob- 
stinacy of women, she remained just as immov- 
able asever. The captain, on his side, behaved 
in the most exemplary manner. He confessed 


to planning the elopement, he declared that he 
had burned all the lady’s letters as they reached 


him, out of regard for her reputation; he re- 
mained in the neighborhood ; and he volunteered 
to attend before the magistrates. Nothing was 
discovered that could legally connect him with 
the crime—or that could put him into court on 
the day of the Trial, in any other capacity than 
the capacity of a witness. I don’t believe my 
self that there’s any moral doubt (as they call it) 
that Manuel knew of the will which left his mis- 
tress fifty thousand pounds; and that he was 
ready and willing, in virtue of that circumstance, 
to marry her on Mr. Waldron’s death. If any 
body tempted her to effect her own release from 
her savage husband by makiug herself a widow, 
the captain must have been the man. And un- 
less she contrived, guarded and watched as she 
was, to get the poison for herself, the poison must 
have come to her in one of the captain’s letters.” 

‘* They never traced the poison to her,” said 
his father. 
time of the Trial.” 


‘*T remember hearing that at the | 
| tell you. 


Bashwood the younger, without noticing the | 


interruption, folded up the Instructions for the 
Defense, which had now served their purpose ; 
put them back in his bag; and produced a print- 
ed pamphlet in their place. 


en on an innocent woman. The two legaj 
points relied on for the defense (after this prelim. 
inary flourish) were: First, that there was mn 

evidence—as you said just now—to connect he; 

with the possession of poison; and, secondly. 
that the medical witnesses, while positively de- 
claring that her husband died by poison, differed 
in their conclusions as to the particular drug that 
had killed him. Both good points, and both well 
worked ; but the evidence on the other side bore 
down every thing before it. The prisoner was 
proved to have had no less than three excellent 
reasons for killing her husband. He had treat. 
ed her with almost unexampled barbarity ;. hy 

had left her in a will (unrevoked so far as she 
knew) mistress of a fortune on his death: and 
she was by her own confession contemplating an 
elopement with another man. Having set forth 
these motives, the prosecution next showed by 
evidence, which was never once shaken on any 
single point, that the one person in the house 
who could by any human possibility have admin- 
istered the poison, was the prisoner at the bar 

What could the judge and jury do, with such 
evidence before them as this? The verdict was 
Guilty, as a matter of course; and the judge 
declared that he agreed with it. The female part 
of the audience was in hysterics; and the mak 
part was not much better. The judge sobbed, 
and the Bar shuddered. She was sentenced to 
death in such a scene as had never been pre- 
viously witnessed in an English Court of Justice. 
And she is alive and hearty at the present mo- 
ment; free to do any mischief she pleases, and 
to poison at her own entire convenience, any 
man, woman, or child that happens to stand in 
her way. A most interesting woman! Keep 
on good terms with her, my dear Sir, whatever 
you do—for the Law has said to her in the plain- 


|est possible English, ‘My charming friend, I 


have no terrors for you /’” 

‘* How was she pardoned ?” asked Mr. Bash- 
wood, breathlessly. ‘‘ They told me at the time 
—but I have forgotten. Was it the Home- 
Secretary? If it was, I respect the Home-Sec- 
retary! I say the Home-Secretary was deserv- 
ing of his place.” 

** Quite right, old gentleman!” rejoined 
Bashwood the younger. ‘The Home-Secre- 
tary was the obedient humble servant of an 
enlightened Free Press—and he was deserving 
of his place. Is it possible you don’t know how 
she cheated the gallows? If you don’t I must 
On the evening of the Trial, two or 
three of the young Buccaniers of Literature 
went down to two or three newspaper offices, 


| and wrote two or three heart-rending leading 


‘Here is one of the published Reports of the | 


Trial,” he said, ‘“‘ which you can read at your 
leisure, if you like. We needn't waste time 
now by going into details. I have told you al- 
ready how cleverly her counsel paved his way 
for treating the charge of murder, as the crown- 
ing calamity of the many that had already fall- 


articles on the subject of the proceedings in 
court. The next morning the public caught 
light like tinder; and the prisoner was tried 
over again, before an amateur court of justice, 
in the columns of the newspapers. All the peo- 
ple who had no personal experience whatever 
on the subject seized their pens, and rashed 
(by kind permission of the editor) into print. 
Doctors who had not attended the sick man, and 
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who had not been present at the examination of 
the body, declared by dozens that he had died a 
atural death. Barristers without business, who 
had not heard the evidence, attacked the jury 
) had heard it, and judged the judge, who had 

sat on the bench before some of them was born. 
The general public followed the 
rist rs and the doctors, and the young buccan- 
rs who had set the thing going. Here was the 
L iw, that they all paid to protect Gem, actually 
loing its duty in dreadful earnest! Shocking! 
shocking! 


| up in her stays. 


lead of the bar- | 


The British Public rose to protest | 


; . ng } 
as one man against the working of its own ma-| 


and the Home-Secretary, in a state of 
The 


chinery ; 
distraction, went to the judge. 
He 
time, and he said so still. 

1c Home-Secretary, 


firm. 
‘ But suppose,’ 
‘that the prosecution had 


judge held | 
had said it was the right verdict at the | 
Says | 

eh 


ied some other way of proving her guilty at the | 


trial than the way they did try—what would you 
and the jury have done then?’ Of course it 
was quite impossible for the judge tosay. This 
comforted the Home-Secretary, to begin with. 
And, when he got the judge's consent, after that, 
to having the 
mitted to one great doctor; 
great doctor took the merciful view, 
pressly stating, in the 
knew nothing practically of the merits of the 
case, the Home-Secretary was perfectly satisfied. 


and when the one 


The prisoner’s death-warrant went into the waste- | Speak of her, 
the verdict of the Law was re-| 


paper basket, 


conflict of medical evidence sub- | 


after ex- | 
first instance, that he | 


| 


yersed by general acclamation, and the verdict | 


of the newspapers carried the day. But the best 
of it is to come. You know what happened 
when the people found themselves with the pet 


object of their sympathy suddenly cast loose on| yer did before the second trial came off. 


their hands? A general impression prevailed 
directly that she was not quite innocent enough, 
after all, to be let out of prison then and there! 


Punish her a litthe—that was the state of the | 


popular feeling—punish her a little, my Home- 
Secretary, on general moral grounds. A small 


course of gentle legal medicine, if you love us—| trust me. 


and then we shall feel perfectly easy on the sub- | 
ject to the end of our days.” 

‘Don’t joke about it!” cried his father. 
‘Don't, don’t, don’t, Jemmy! Did they try 
heragain? They couldn’t! they durs’n’t! No- 
body ean be tried twice over for the same of- | 
fense.” 

‘Pooh! pooh! 
time. for a second offense,” retorted Bashwood 
the younger—“ and tried she was. Luckily for 
the pacification of the public mind, she had 
rushed headlong into redressing her own griev- 
ance (as women will), when she discovered that 
her husband had cut her down from a legacy of 


fifty thousand pounds to a legacy of five thou- | 


sand by a stroke of his pen. The day before 
the Inquest a locked drawer in Mr. Waldron’s 
dressing-room table, which contained some val- 
uable jewelry, was discovered to have been open- 
ed and emptied—and when the prisoner was 
committed by the magistrates, the precious stones 
were ag torn out of their settings, and sewn 
Vor. XXXII.—No. 191.—Ss 


{in other transactions of this kind, 
she could be tried a second 


The lady considered it a case 
of justifiable self-compensation. The Law de- 
clared it to be a robbery committed on the exe- 
cutors of the dead man. The lighter offense— 
which had been passed over, when such a charge 
as murder was brought against her—was just the 
thing to revive, to save appearances in the eyes 
of the public. They had stopped the course of 
justice, in the case of the prisoner, at one trial ; 
and now all they wanted was to set the 
of justice going again, in the case of the 
at another! She was arraigyed for the 
bery, after having been pardoned for the mur 
And, what is more, if her beauty and her 
misfortunes hadn’t made a strong impression on 
her lawyer, she would not only have had to stand 
another trial, but would have had even the five 
thousand pounds, to which she was entitled by 
the second will, taken away from her, as a felon, 
by the Crown.” 

‘**T respect her lawyer! 
exclaimed Mr. Bashwood. 
take his hand and tell him so.” 

** He wouldn’t thank you if you did,” 
ed Bashwood the younger. ‘‘ He 
comfortable impression that nobody kn 
he saved Mrs. Waldron’s legacy for her t 
self.” 

**T beg your pardon, Jemmy,” interposed his 
father. ‘*But don’t call her Mrs. Waldron. 
please, by her name when she was 
innocent and young, anda girlatschool. Would 
you mind, for my sake, calling her Miss Gwilt ?” 
NotI! It makes no difference to me what 
name I give her. Bother your sentiment! let’s 
get on with the facts. This is what the law- 
He 
told her she would be found guilty again, to 
a dead certainty. ‘And this time,’ he said, 
‘the public will let the law take its course. Have 
you got an old friend whom you can trust?’ She 
hadn’t such a thing as an old friend in the world. 
‘Very well, then,’ says the lawyer, ‘you must 
Sign this paper; and you will have 
executed a fictitious sale of all your property to 
myself. When the right time comes, I shall 


course 
prison- 
er, rob- 


der. 


I admire her lawyer!” 
**T should like 
remark- 

is under 
yws how 
mut him- 


“cc 


| first carefully settle with your husband’s execn- 


tors; and I shall then reconvey the money to 
you, securing it properly (in case you ever mar- 
ry again) in your own possession. ‘The Crown, 
frequently 
waives its right of disputing the validity of the sale 
—and if the Crown is no harder on you than on 
other people, when you come out of prison you 
will have your five thousand pounds to begin the 
world with again.’—Neat of the lawyer, 
she was going to be tried for robbing the execu- 


when 


| tors, to put her up toa way of robbing the Crown, 


”» 


wasn’t it? Ha! ha! what a world it is! 

The last effort of the son’s sarcasm passed un- 
heeded by the father. ‘‘In prison!”,he said 
to himself. ‘‘ Ah me, after all that misery, in 
prison again !” 

‘** Yes,” said Bashwood the younger, rising 
and stretching himself, “that’s how it ended. 
The verdict was Guilty; and the sentence was 
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imprisonment for two years. She served her | 
time; and came out, as well as I can reckon it, | 
about three years since. If you want to know 

what she did when she recovered her liberty, and | 
how she went on afterward, I may be able to tell 
you something about it—say, on another occa- 
sion, when you have got an extra note or two 
in your pocket-book. For the present, all you 

need know you do know. There isn’t the shad- 
ow of a doubt that this fascinating lady has the 

double slur on her, of having been found guilty 

of murder, and of having served her term of im- 

prisonment for theft. There’s your moneys- 

worth for your money—with the whole of my 

wonderful knack at stating a case clearly thrown 

in for nothing. If you have any gratitude in 

you, you ought to do something handsome, one 

of these days, for your son. But for me, I'll 

tell you what you would have done, old gen- 

tleman. If you could have had your own way, 

you would have married Miss Gwilt.” 

Mr. Bashwood rose to his feet, and looked | 
his son steadily in the face. 

*<Tf I could have my own way, 
would marry her now.” 

Bashwood the younger started back a step. 
“After all I have told you?” he asked, in the 
blankest astonishment. 

** After all you have told me.” 

** With the chance of being poisoned the first | 
time you happened to offend her?” 

‘*With the chance of being poisoned,” an- 
swered Mr. Bashwood, “in four- and -twenty | 
hours.” 

The Spy of the Private Inquiry Office dropped | 
back into his chair, cowed by his father’s words 
and his father’s looks. 

‘*Mad!” he said to himself. 
by jingo!” 

Mr. Bashwood looked at his watch, and hur- 
riedly took his hat from a side-table. 

**T should like to hear the rest of it,’’ he said. 
**T should like to hear every word you have to tell 
me about her, to the very last. But the time, 
the dreadful, galloping time, is getting on. ° For 
all I know they may be on their way to be mar- 
ried at this very moment.” 

‘*What are you going to do?” asked Bash- 
wood the younger, getting between his father | 
and the door. 

“T am going to the hotel,” said the old man, 
trying to pass him. ‘‘I am going to see Mr. 
Armadale.” 

“ What for?” 

**'To tel! him every thing you have told me.” 
He paused after making that reply. The terri- 
ble smile of triumph which had once already 
appeared on his face overspread itagain. ‘‘ Mr. 
Armadale is young; Mr. Armadale has all his 
life before him,” he whispered, cunningly, with | 
his trembling fingers clutching his son’s arm 
‘* What doesn’t frighten me will frighten him !” 

‘*Wait a minute,” said Bashwoodgthe youn- 
ger. ‘‘ Are you as certain as ever that Mr. Ar- 
madale is the man ?” 

* What man?” 


” he said, ‘ 


| 


‘¢ Stark mad, 


} 
4, 
| 


' the son’s neck. 


| ing about her all the way to the hotel. 
| through the time, Jemmy—help me through the 


i 

‘*The man who is going to marry her.” 
“*Yes! yes!! yes!!! Let me go, Jemmy 

—let me go.” } 

The Spy set his back against the door, and 
considered for a moment. Mr. Armadale was 
rich. Mr. Armadale (if e was not stark mad. 
too) might be made to put the right money-ya]. 
ue on information that saved him from the dis. 
grace of marrying Miss Gwilt. ‘It may be a 
hundred pounds in my pocket, if I work it my- 
self,” thought Bashwood the younger. ‘And 
it won’t be a half-penny if I leave it to my fa- 
ther.” He took up his hat and his leather bag. 
**Can you carry it all in your own addled old 
head, daddy?” he asked, with his easiest impu- 
dence of manner. ‘‘Not you! I'll go with 
you, and help you. What do you think 
that?” 

The father threw his arms in an ecstasy round 
“T can’t help it, Jemmy,” he 
said, in broken tones, ‘‘ You are so good to me. 
Take the other note, my dear—I’ll manage with- 


of 


| out it—take the other note.” 


The son threw open the door with a flourish, 
and magnanimously turned his back on the fa- 
ther’s offered pocket-book. ‘‘ Hang it, old gen- 


| tleman, I am not quite so mercenary as that !” 


he said, with an appearance of the deepest fecl- 
ing. ‘* Put up your pocket-book, and let's be 
off. If I took my respected parent's last five- 
pound note,” he thought to himself, as he led 
the way down stairs, ‘‘how do I know he 
mightn’t cry halves when he sees the color of 


| Mr. Armadale’s money? Come along, dad!” 


he resumed. ‘‘ We'll take a cab and catch 


the happy bridegroom before he starts for the 
church !” 


They hailed a cab in the street, and started for 
the hotel which had been the residence of Mid- 
winter and Allan during their stay in London. 
The instant the door of the vehicle had closed 
Mr. Bashwood returned to the subject of Miss 
Gwilt. 

‘*Tell me the rest,” he said, taking his son’s 
hand, and patting it tenderly. ‘‘ Let’s go on talk- 
Help me 


time.” 
Bashwood the younger was in high spirits at 


| the prospect of seeing the color of Mr. Arma- 
| dale’s money. 


He trifled with his father’s anx- 
iety to the very last. 

‘“Let’s see if you remember what I’ve told you 
already,” he began. ‘‘There’s a character in 
the story that’s dropped out of it without being 
accounted for. Come! can you tell me who 


| it is?” 


He had reckoned on finding his father unable 
to answer the question. But Mr. Bashwood’s 
memory, for any thing that related to Miss Gwilt, 

was as clear and ready as his son’s. ‘‘ The for- 
eign scoundrel who tempted her, and let her 


screen him at the risk of her own life,” he said, 


without an instant’s hesitation. ‘‘ Don’t spéak 


| of him, Jemmy, don’t speak of him again!” 
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‘<I myst speak of him,” retorted the other. 
‘You want to know what became of Miss Gwilt, 
when she got out of prison, don’t you? Very 
cood—I'm in a position to tell you. She became 
Mrs. Manuel. It’s no use staring at me, old 
gentleman. I know it officially. At the latter 
part of last year a foreign lady came to our 
place, with evidence to prove that she had been 
lawfully married to Captain Manuel, at a former 
period ‘of his career, when he had visited En- 
gland for the first time. She had only lately 
discovered that he had been in this country 
again; and she had reason to believe that he 
had married another woman in Scotland. Our 
people were employed to make the necessary in- 
quiries. Comparison of dates showed that the 
Scotch marriage—if it was a marriage at all, and 
not asham—had taken place just about the time 
when Miss Gwilt was a free woman again. And 
a little further investigation showed us that the 
second Mrs. Manuel was no other than the her- 
oine of the famous criminal trial—whom we 
didn’t know then, but whom we do know now, 
to be identical with your fascinating friend, Miss 
Gwilt.” 

Mr. Bashwood’s head sank on his breast. He 
clasped his trembling hands fast in each other, 
and waited in silence to hear the rest. 

‘‘Cheer up!” pursued his son. ‘* She was no 
more the captain’s wife than you are—and what 
more, the captain himself is out of your way 
now. One foggy day in December last he gave 
us the slip, and was off to the Continent, nobody 
knew where. He had spent the whole of the 
second Mrs. Manuel’s five thousand pounds in 
time that had elapsed (between two and 
three years) since she had come out of prison 
the wonder was, where he had got the 
money to pay his traveling expenses. It turned 
out that he had got it from the second Mrs. Man- 
uel herself. She had filled his empty pockets ; 
and there she was waiting confidently in a 
miserable London lodging, to hear from him 
and join him as soon as he was safely settled in 
foreign parts! Where had she got the money, 
you may ask naturally enough? Nobody could 
tell at the time. My own notion is, now, that 
her former mistress must have been still living, 
and that she must have turned her knowledge 
of the Blanchard’s family secret to profitable ac- 
count at last. This is mere guess-work, of course; 
but there’s a circumstance that makes it likely 
guess-work, to my mind. She had an elderly 
female friend to apply to at this time, who was 
just the woman to help her in ferreting out her 
mistress’s address. Can you guess the name of 
the elderly female friend? Not you! Mrs. 
Oldershaw, of course !” 

Mr. Bashwood suddenly looked up. 
should she go back,” he asked, ‘‘ to the woman 
who had deserted her when she was a child ?” 


—and 


went back in the 
cent head of hair. The prison-scissors, I needn’t 
tell you, had made short work of it with Miss 
Gwilt’s love-locks, in every sense of the word— 


“Why | 


| six days since. 
“*T can’t say,” rejoined his son, “ unless she | 
interests of her own magnifi- 
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and Mrs. Oldershaw, I beg to add, is the most 
eminent woman in England, as Restorer-General 
of the dilapidated heads and faces of the femal 
sex. Put two and two together; and perhaps 
you'll agree with me, in this case, that they 
make four.” 

** Yes, yes; two and two make four,” repeat- 
ed his father, impatiently. ‘But I 
know something else. Did she hear from him 
again? Did he send for her after he had gx 
away to foreign parts ?” 

‘*The captain? Why, what on earth can 
you be thinking of? Hadn't he spent every far- 
thing of her money ? and wasn’t he loose on the 
Continent out of herreach? She waited to hear 
from him, I dare say, for she persisted in believ- 
ing in him. But [ll lay you any wager you 
like, she never saw the sight of Avs handwriting 
again. We did our best at the office to open 
her eyes—we told her plainly that he had a first 
wife living, and that she hadn’t the shadow of : 
claim on him. She wouldn’t believe us, thou 
we met her with the evidence. 


want to 


Obstinate, devil- 
ish obstinate. I dare say she waited for monthis 
together before she gave up the last hope of ever 
seeing him again.” 

Mr. Bashwood looked aside quickly out of the 
‘* Where could she turn for ref- 
uge next ?” he said, not to his son, but to him- 
self. ‘*What, in Heaven's name, could she do?” 

** Judging by my experience of women,” re- 


cab window. 


marked Bashwood the younger overhearing him, 
‘*T should say she probably tried to drown her 
self. 
»ss-work at this part of her story. You catch 
me at the evidence, dad, when you come to Miss 
Gwilt’s proceedings in the spring and summer of 
the present year. She might, or she might not, 
have been desperate enough to attempt suicide ; 


But that’s only guess-work again—it’s all 


ruc 
uc 


and she might, or she might not, have been at 
the bottom of those inquiries that I made for Mrs. 
Oldershaw. I dare say you'll see her this morn- 
ing, and perhaps, if you use your influence, you 
may be able to make her finish her own story 
herself.” 

Mr. Bashwood, still looking out of the cab win- 
dow, suddenly laid his hand on his son’s arm. 

** Hush! 
tation. 
my, feel how my heart beats! 
tel.” 

‘Bother your heart,” said Bashwood the 
‘SWait here while I make the in- 


hush !” he exclaimed, in violent agi 
‘*We have got there at last. Oh, Jem- 
Herve is the ho- 


younger. 
quiries.”’ 

**T’ll come with you!” cried his father. 
can’t wait! I tell you, I can’t wait!” 

They went into the hotel together, and asked 
for ** Mr. Armadale.” 

The answer, after some little hesitation and 
delay, was that Mr. Armadale had gone away 
A second waiter added, that 
Mr. Armadale’s friend — Mr. Midwinter — had 
only left that morning. Where had Mr. Ar- 
madale gone? Somewhere into the country. 
Where had Mr. Midwinter ? Nobody 
knew. 


gfoue 
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less and helpless dismay. 

















the cab. ‘‘ He’s safe enough. 
him at Miss Gwilt’s.” 

The old man took his son’s hand and kissed 
it. ‘Thank you, my dear,” he said, gratefully. 
‘Thank you for comforting me.” 















































ing which Miss Gwilt had occupied, in the neigh- 
borhood of Tottenham Court Road. 

















shutting his father into the cab. 
manage this part of the business myself.” 

He knocked at the house door. ‘I have got 
a note for Miss Gwilt,” he said, walking into 
the passage the moment the door was opened. 

** She’s gone,” answered the servant. 
went away last night.” 

Bashwood the younger wasted no more words 
with the servant. 
mistress. The mistress confirmed the 
nouncement of Miss Gwilt’s departure on the 
previous evening. Where had she gone to? 
The woman couldn’t say. How had she left? 
On foot. At what hour? Between nine and 
ten. What had she done with her luggage? 
She had no luggage. Had a gentleman been 
to see her on the previous day? Not a soul, 
gentle or simple, had come to the house to see 
Miss Gwilt. 

The father’s faée, pale and wild, was looking 
out of the cab window, as the son descended the 
house-steps. ‘‘Isn’t she there, Jemmy?” he 
asked, faintly—‘‘ isn’t she there ?” 

‘Hold your tongue!” cried the Spy, with 
the native coarseness of his nature rising to the 
surface at last. ‘I’m not at the end of my in- 
quiries yet.” 

He crossed the road, and entered a coffee- 
shop situated exactly opposite the house he had 
just left. 

In the box nearest the window two men were 
sitting talking together anxiously. 

“Which of you was on duty yesterday even- 
ing, between nine and ten o’clock?” asked 
Bashwood the younger, suddenly joining them, 
and putting his question in a quick, peremptory 
whisper. 

**T was, Sir,” said one of the men, unwill- 
ingly. 

** Did you lose sight of the house ?—Yes! 
see you did.” 

**Only for a minute, Sir. An infernal black- 
guard ofa soldier came in—” 

** That will do,” said Bashwood the younger. 
‘*T know what the soldier did, and who sent 
him to do it. She has given us the slip again. 
You are the greatest Ass living. Consider 
yourself dismissed.” With these words, and 
with an oath to emphasize them, he left the 
coffee-shop and returned to the cab. 

**She’s gone!” cried his father. ‘‘ Oh, Jem- 
my, Jemmy, I see it in your face!” He fell 
Lack into his own corner of the cab, with a 
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Mr. Bashwood looked at his son in speech- 
** Stuff and nonsense!” said Bashwood the 


younger, pushing his father back roughly into 
We shall find 


He insisted on seeing the | 


** She | 





| frenzy, 


The cab was driten next to the second lodg- | ‘I want to think.” 
\ 6 | 





faint, wailing cry. 


““They’re married,” } 


moaned to himself, his hands falling helpless}, 
on his knees—his hat falling, unregarded, from 


his head. ‘‘Stop them!” he exclaimed, sud. 
| denly rousing himself, and seizing his son, ip 
by the collar of the coat. 

**Go back to the hotel!” shouted Bashwood 
the younger, to the cabman. “Hold you 
noise !” he added, turning fiercely on his fath 


a 


1 
The varnish of smoothness was all off him by 


this time. His temper was roused. His pride 


** Stop here,” said the Spy, getting out, and | —even such a man has his pride !—was wounded 
**I mean to/to the quick. 


Twice had he matched his wits 
against a woman’s, and twice the woman had 
baffled him. 

He got out, on reaching the hotel for the sec- 
ond time, and privately tried the servants with 
the offer of money. The result of the experiment 
satisfied him that they had, in this instance, re- 
ally and truly, no information to sell. After a 
moment’s reflection he stopped, before leaving 
the hotel, to ask the way to the parish church. 
“The chance may be worth trying,” he thought 
to himself, as he gave the address to the driver. 
‘* Faster!” he called out, looking first at his 
watch and then at his father. ‘‘The minutes 
are precious this morning, and the old one is be- 
ginning to give in.” 

It was true. Still capable of hearing and of 
understanding, Mr. Bashwood was past speak- 
ing by this time. He clung with both hands 
to his son’s grudging arm, and let his head fall 
helplessly on his son’s averted shoulder. 

The parish church stood back from the street, 
protected by gates and railings, and surrounded 
by a space of open ground. Shaking off his fa- 
ther’s hold, Bashwood the younger made strai 
for the vestry. 


cht 


gent 


The clerk, putting away the 


| books, and the clerk’s assistant, hanging up a 


surplice, were the only persons in the room 
when he entered it, and asked leave to look at 
the marriage Register for the day. 

The clerk gravely opened the book, and stood 
aside from the desk on which it lay. 

The day’s register comprised three marriages 
solemnized that morning; and the first two sig- 
natures on the page were ‘‘ Allan Armadale” 
and ‘* Lydia Gwilt !” 

Even the Spy—ignorant as he was of the truth 
—unsuspicious as he was of the terrible future 
consequences to which the act of that morning 
might lead—even the Spy started when his eye 
first fell on the page. It was done! Come 
what might of it, it was done now. There, in 
black and white, was the registered evidence of 
the marriage, which was at once a truth in it- 
self, and a lie in the conclusion to which it led! 
There—through the fatal similarity in the names 
—there, in Midwinter’s own signature, was the 
proof to persuade every body that, not Mid- 
winter, but Allan, was the husband of Miss 
Gwilt! 

Bashwood the younger closed the book and 
returned it to the clerk. He descended the 
vestry steps with his hands thrust doggedly into 
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ts, and with a serious shock inflicted The Spy laid a card on the table. I'll cor 


his pocke 
yn his professional self-esteem. back for him or send for him,” he said 
The beadle met him under the church-wall. | suppose I can go now, if I leave my name : 
He considered for a moment whether it was| address?” With those words he put 
vorth while to spend a shilling in quest#oning | hat and walked out. 
man, and decided in the affirmative. If ‘** He’s a brute!” said the nurse. 
»y could be traced and overtaken tlre might ‘*No,” said the surgeon, quietly. 
be a chance of seeing the co’or of fr. Arma-| man.” 
dale’s money even yet. * * * 
‘¢How long is it,” he asked, ‘since the 3etween nine and ten o'clock th 
irst couple married here this morning left the} Bashwood awoke in his bed at the inn 
hurch ?” | Borough. He had slept for some hou 
‘¢ About an hour,” said the beadle. lhe had been brought back from the 
‘* How did they go away ?” | and his mind and body were now 
The beadle deferred answering that second | ering together. 
juestion until he had first pocketed his fee.| A light was burning on the be 
‘You won’t trace them from here, Sir,” he} a letter lay on it, waiting for him 
said, when he had got his shilling. ‘‘They| awake. It was in his son’s han 
went away on foot.” contained these words: 
« And that is all you know about it?” 
‘¢That, Sir, is all I know about it.” ‘*My pear Dan,—Having seen you safe « 
Left by himself, even the Detective of the | of the hospital, and back at your hotel, I thi 
rivate Inquiry Office paused for a moment be- | I may fairly claim to have done my duty by ) 
fore he returned to his father at the gate. Hej} and may consider myself free to look after 1 
vas roused from his hesitation by the sudden | own affairs. Business will prevent me from see- 
appearance, within the church inclosure, of the | ing you to-night; and I don’t think it at all like- 
iriver of the cab. | ly I shall be in your neigh od to-morrow 
‘I’m afraid the old gentleman.is going to be} morning. My advice to you is, to go back to 
taken ill, Sir,” said the man. Thorpe-Ambrose, and to stick to your employ- 
3ashwood the younger frowned angrily, and} ment in the steward’s office. Wherever Mr. 
valked back to the cab. As he opened the door | Armadale may be, h& must, sooner or later, 


and looked in his father leaned forward and | write to you on business. I wash my hands of 


-onfronted him, with lips that moved speech- | the whole matter, mind, so far as I am concern- 
lessly, and with a white stillness over all the} ed, from this time forth. But if you like to go 
rest of his face. | on with it, my professional opinion is (thoug! 
** She’s done us,” said the Spy. ‘* They were you couldn't hinder his marriage), you may p 
married here this morning. him from his wife. 
The old man’s body swayed for a moment from * Pray take care of yourself. 
ne side to the other. The instant after his ‘Your affectionate son, 
eyes closed, and his head fell forward toward the | ** James Basuwoop.” 
front seat of the cab. ‘“‘ Drive to the hospital !” 
cried his son. ‘‘He’s in a fit. That is what The letter dropped from the old man’s feeble 
comes of putting myself out of my way to please | hands. ‘I wish Jemmy could have come 
my father,” he muttered, sullenly raising Mr. | see me to-night,” he thought. ‘‘ But it’s ver 
Bashwood’s head and loosening his cravat. ‘‘A| kind of him to advise me all the same.” 
nice morning’s work. Upon my soul, a nice He turned wearily on the pillow, and rea 
morning’s work !” |the letter a second time. ‘ Yes,” he said 
The hospital was near, and the house-surgeon | ‘‘there’s nothing left for me but to go back 
was at his post. | I'm too poor and too old to hunt after them al 
** Will he come out of it?” asked Bashwood | by myself.” He closed his eyes: the tears trick- 
the younger, roughly. led slowly over his wrinkled cheeks. ‘‘ I’ve been 
“Who are you?” asked the surgeon, sharply, | a trouble to Jemmy,” he murmured, faintly ; 
on his side. | **T’ve been a sad trouble, I'm afraid, to poor 
‘“*T am his son.” Jemmy!” Inaminute more his weakness over- 
**T shouldn’t have thought it,” rejoined the | powered him, and he fell asleep again. 
surgeon, taking the restoratives that were hand- The clock of the parish church struck. It 
ed to him by the nurse, and turning from the | was ten. As the bell tolled the hour the tidal 
son to the father with an air of relief which he | train—with Midwinter and his wife among the 
Was at no pains to conceal. ‘‘ Yes,’ he added, | passengers—was speeding nearer and nearer to 
after a minute ortwo. ‘Your father will come | Paris. As the bell tolled the hour the watch 
out of it this time.” on board Allan’s outward-bound yacht had sight- 
‘“* When can he be moved away from here ?” | ed the light-house off the Land’s End, and had 
“*He can be moved from the hospital in an! set the course of the vessel for Ushant and Fin- 
hour or two.” isterre. 
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THE END OF THE FOURTH BOOK, 
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ive in the doorway of Mrs. Such-an-one’s 
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envy of the future possessor of those much be- 









































many of our polite townsmen, then we do warn 














contentious comment and untoward brooding. 











have been held, and acrimonious controversies 
thereon entered into, for many hundred years; 
the rule apparently being that, on the first in- 
troduction of each new species of dance, a shock 
has been communicated to the moral sense of the 
community, equivalent to that caused by plunging 
one’s feet into cold water; but, being fairly es- 
tablished as a custom, the head has followed the 
feet, and endurance has advanced to pity, and 
ended i in embrace, until the degradation of suc- 
cessive ages has brought us to the immodest 
clutch of the present day, beyond which no ad- 
vance can be made in public, unless, in our 
course around eternity’s circle, we revert to the 
‘* rood old times” of Cato and the Floralia. 
‘Terpsichore is but a sorry jade in her own 
person, and unless attended by her elder sister, 
Euterpe, fails to charm any but a savage or a 
lunatic. Her fantastic capers, if seen unaccom- 
panied by music, would seem so absurd as to 
provoke our mirth, if they did not arouse our 
compassion, The ancients recognized this when 
they represented her with a musical instrument 
in her hand—a borrowed insignium, in nowise 
belonging to her office, but which was necessary 
to give her an air of adventitious respectability ; 
and her dependence upon the ‘lascivious pleas- 
ings” of her companion art is further expressed 
in the proverb, ‘‘ Those who will dance must 
needs pay the piper.” Her trade hath ever been 
an engine of mischief before and since Herodias 
danced off John Baptist’s head; and her mere- 
tricious allurements have furnished texts to se- 





















































































































































** Nemo saltat sobrius” quoth Cicero, thinking, 
probably, of the entertainments given by his 
daughter, Tulliola, whereat his son and name- 
sake disgraced the family name by his inebriety. 
Juvenal, Horace, Martial, Sallust, Justinus, and 
many others have left on record their protests 
against dancing; and although some few of the 
older authors may be found uphelding it, their 
commendation generally applies to pas seuls only, 






































brilliantly-lighted drawing-room, at a ‘* soirée | 
and, beholding the graceful evolu- | 
tions of the waltz, or the more exciting saltation | 
of the galop, express to thine inner self ironic | 


hugged female charms? Hast thou, being hap- | 
ly a Benedick, enjoyed the spectacle of thy spouse 
yielding to the close embrace of indiscriminate 
manhood, during the interminable ‘‘ German co- 
tillion?” If so, then will thy fancy chime with 
our discourse, and thy memory store up our 
wisdom; but if thou be of them who hold su- 
preme the pleasures of the dance, subordinating 
thereto all other pursuits of ‘‘society,”’ as do 


thee from the perusal of this paper, assuring 
thee that thou wilt find herein food only for | 


Diverse opinions on the subject of dancing 


rious and satirical writers in every generation. | 


eiclatactiensae asia 
save in the instance of the Utopian theorist, Pla. 
to, who, to the intense horror of Eusebius, no: 


IDST thou ever, dear reader, stand inact-. -| only advocates the establishment of dancing. 


| schools for both sexes, ‘‘ ut tam puert quam pu- " 
| elle choreas cel brent, spectenturque ac spectent,’ 
but advises that the pupils i in these model estab. 
| lishments should dance naked—a counsel half 
carried out by modern modistes. Petrarch, al- 
luding to the influence of dancing ays the fe. 
| male character, writes: *‘ Multee inde impudica 
|domum rediere, plures ambigua, m lior nulla,” 
| In our own century, Lord Byron has contributed 
to the cause of morality his famous hymn to th 
waltz, which had then just invaded England, t 
usurp the place of the decorous and stately meas- 
ures trodden by our ancestors—staid and digni- 
fied performances, wherein the dainty finger-tips 
of the dame were alone confided to her partner, 
who touched them with courtly reverence : truly, 
from these to the intimate familiarity of the Ger- 
| man innovation was a leap which might well 
| terrify sticklers for intersexual propriety of de- 
' 








meanor. 

Be it remembered that the waltz of Byron’s 
| day differed as widely from its existing name- 
| sake as did its predecessors from it. Its rhythm 
| was slow; its step a graceful, gliding movement; 
| and the lady was held by her partner at arm’s- 
length, his hand only resting upon her waist. 
What, then, would the noble poet have said of 
the frantic whirl of our drawing-rooms, whose 
exigencies demand a contact so #mmediate that 
—crede experto—each palpitation of the female 
heart communicates its vibration to the manly 
breast opposed? What would have been the 
wound to his squeamishness had he beheld mat- 
rons and maidens alike clasped closely in t! 
arms of not always unobjectionable associates, 
their heads reclining upon their partner’s shoul- 
ders, disheveled and with dress disordered by 
the maddening haste of the exercise—a strug- 
gling crowd, flushed with excitement, and swel- 
tering in sudorific sociability ? 

What a glaring inconsistency is there mani- 
fested in the toleration at one time of a posture 
| which, under any other circumstances, would 
blast a reputation! No pure woman would suf- 
fer a man to retain her hand in his, much less 
to encircle her with his arm, in the ordinary re- 
lations of social life ; and yet, at the bidding of 
fashion, and because the additional stimulus of 
music is superadded, she will not only permit 
these liberties, but will remain willingly strained 
to his breast for a quarter of an hour at a time, 
publicly exhibiting herself in a position which 
in itself she virtuously condemns. Favors which 
would properly be denied to the most respect- 
able of her acquaintances off the dancing-floor 
are there accorded freely even to a notorious 
libertine; for no guarantee is required from 
those to whom fashion intrusts the persons of 
her female devotees further than proficiency in 
an art chiefly acquired by our young men 
through association with the most degraded of 
the other sex—all mental or moral disqualifica- 
tions being condoned by the single, merit of 
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dancing well. Many a young girl who intui- 
tively shrinks from the endearments innocently 
proffered by her affianced lover, unthinkingly 
subjects herself to the contaminating embrace 
and irreverent comment of debauched witlings, 
whose every thought is a concealed insult. Not 
that we would imply 4 sweeping censure upon 
the male portion of the community; for many 

-perhaps most—are gentlemen, and as such in- 
capable of harboring an idea repugnant to fe- 
male purity. But in so composite a society as 
ours some evil characters are inevitably intro- 
duc 
and position should vouch for their refinement 
there are many whose coarse tastes and dissi- 
pated courses render their contact with virtuous 
women almost a sacrilege. It is, moreover, a 
lamentable fact that in all civilized countries, 
while women are held to a strict account for 
each and every dereliction—even where the 
temptations thereto are forced upon them by 
their very censors—the greatest latitude is al- 
lowed to men; and the injured party is con- 
demned, while the injurer suffers no rebuke, but 
rather gains popularity by his evil repute. Hence 
a witty foreigner said, with much worldly wis- 
dom, speaking of the waltz: ‘‘ With my son, 
yes; with my daughter, no!” 

But setting aside the demoralizing tendencies 
of the present system of dancing—for we think 
we need scarcely labor to prove that a nice sense 
of female modesty must be blunted by habitual 
familiarity with the manipulations of the ruder 
sex—there are other objections to it which we 
will briefly notice. 

So long as the waltz and its congeners were 
mere accessories to fashionable entertainments 
some opportunity was afforded for the inter- 
change of rational conversation, and the most 
brilliant social reputations for agreeability and 
culture were borne by some whose feet were in- 
nocent of ‘‘ redowa” or “deux télilips :” but now 
the insatiate pagan muse has so entirely monop- 
olized the beau monde that, except her fiddling 
sister, none of the Parnassian family dare ven- 
ture within the ball-room. Regard the perfec- 
tion of dexterity with which the habitués of New 
York salons twist and twirl through the bewil- 
dering confusion of couples, and your involun- 
tary admiration is elicited; but listen to the 
brainless mockery of dialogue wherewith they 
beguile the panting intervals of their evolutions 
—the dreary platitudes and simpering imbecil- 
ities that pass current—and verily it would puz- 
zle you to decide whether their heads or heels 
are lightest. As you dance not you are scarce 
considered worthy an invite; and even should 
that civility be reluctantly extended to you, you 
are constantly reminded that so far as intellect- 
ual recreation is concerned you had been better 
off at home with your own tloughts. Shoul- 
dered here, shoved there, your only refuge from 
the jostling of the dancing-rooms being in re- 
course to the entry, where you are deafened by 


ed; and even of those whose antecedents 


the uproar of the musicians and chilled to your | 


marrow by the frequent opening of the street- 
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door, you are fortunate if during the evening 
you find one person ‘- whom you can ex- 
change a dozen intelligefffand intelligible words, 
albeit in a constrained attitude, 
interpolations from passing elbows. 


and with many 
You may, 
perchance, rarely find temporary rest for your 
but ere 
you have long enjoyed the unwonted luxury the 
inexorable dance again interferes, and your seat 
is demanded by some truculent stripling for the 
mystic rifes of the ‘‘German.” And yet, in 
the face of the practical outlawry thus decreed 
against you by the ladies (who rule fashionable 
society), they can rail at you for frequenting 
your club rather than risking bodily rheumatism 
and mental stupefaction at dancing parties! 

Nor is the moral and intellectual deterioration 
induced by dancing its only evil results. P¥fys- 
ical injury is, to a greater or less extent, entailed 
upon its votaries. It needs no extensive physi- 
ological know ledge to teach us that the mainte- 
nance of health depends greatly upon the ful- 
fillment of two conditions—adequate a@ration of 
the blood, and proper ablation of effete tissue. 

30th of these desiderata are effected by the 
agency of oxygen, which not only revivifies that 
portion of the blood which has made the circuit 
of the body, but aids in making new from the 
chyle freshly added ; and, combining with the 
carbon resulting from textural waste, is breathed 
Now, in a crowd- 


ny 


nether man on an unoccupied chair; 


forth again as carbonic acid. 
ed ball-room, we have, above, a multitude of 
lights, burning each its share of this all-import- 
ant gas, and, below these, several hundred hu- 
man beings, who, under the stimulus of viol 
exercise, are undergoing more waste, and conse- 
quently consuming more oxygen, and creatin 
more poisonous carbonic acid. After a while, 
this latter is produced in such excess that our 
dancers, instead of getting rid of their own de- 


This 


tritus, are actually inhaling that of others. 
is the case, under the most favorable circum- 


stances, attending the ‘‘ fashionable™eason ;”’ in 
the majority of instances, however, a further in- 
centive to disease is hospitably provided by ball- 
givers in the form of.a “ crash”—a maleficent 
linen cloth which is spread over the carpets to 
afford a smooth surface for the ‘*many twink- 
ling feet” of pallid victims. From the exces- 
sive attrition of this fabric the air is soon filled 
with a mist of floating lint, whose minute parti- 
cles whiten one’s coat, permeate one’s hair, irri- 
tate one’s eyes, and, worse than all, clog one’s 
organs of respiration with a tenacious coating. 
Every where one hears of the alarming pgeva- 
lence of bronchitis, and other diseases of the 
throat; and physicians will tell us that an 
enormous majority of these are found among 
the ‘‘ fashionable” class of their patients. To 
such affections many causes are assigned; the 
climate @ berated; the use of anthracite coal 
is deprecated; nay, even illuminating gas comes 
in for a share of vituperation; but, though oth- 
er inflaences may bear an occasional part in 
their production, we honestly believe that these 
maladies, in nine cases out of ten occurring in 
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ee 
‘our best society,” should be ascribed to the in- ‘* Yes, indade, ma’am,” said Patrick. peni- 
halation of this peru lint-dust. To it, if tently; ‘‘it’s me sisther’s Tommy, the youngest 
report says truth, waS@ue the recent death of a 
musician much in vogue for his dancing-music 
during several years; and, although its action 
may but seldom prove fatal, yet we are con- 
vinced that its baleful effects will be felt by 
many long after the abolition of the ‘ crash” 
that generates it. 


but three, ye know; he’s been scalded rale bad 
in the wash-tub.” 

** Sealded !” exclaimed Miss Topper, severely 
‘** Well, really, your sister is the most unlucky 
creature I ever saw with her children.” Anq 
she was beginning to digress on the improvidene 
and carelessness of the whole family, not, how- 
el ionnnstines ever, without promises of aid and counsel, wh 

A DANGEROUS WOMAN. her attention was attracted by the appearance 
of two manly forms in the distance, who were 
I. evidently hastening their steps at the sight of 
Miss Topper and her company. 

These gentlemen were the exact opposites of 
each other, and afforded a contrast that almost 
touched on the ludicrous. The elder, who was 
fat, short, and had rather a red face, was waddling 
along, as fast as his stumpy legs could carry him, 
the perspiration gleaming all over his forehead, 
and his coat as far off his shoulders as the posi- 
tion of things would admit. His companion, on 
the contrary, was very tall, very pale, very thin; 
his coat, of a clerical cut, was buttoned up to his 
chin, and his regular and handsome features had 
In a few moments, out of some hidden cor- a cast that might have belonged to a martyr of 
ner devoted to stale lemons and dead flies, a the Early Church, or a monk of the order of La 
form appeared, and answered to the authorita-| Trappe. He was not less rapid, however, in his 
tive call for Mr. M‘Guinness in person. His efforts to reach the two ladies, only his long and 
head was covered with a shock of red hair; he even steps seemed to be less hurried than tio 
was without coat or waistcoat, and was just en- of Dr. Slinger, who finally outran him, and aid- 
deavoring to dry a very dirty pair of hands on a) vanced, full of excuses, to the side of the re- 
still dirtier towel. proachful Miss Topper. 

** Shure and is it yersilf, Miss Agatha,” said In the mean time the stranger, who had sat 
he, with a nod which was intended for an obei- | cold and listless beside her newly-made friend, 
sance; ‘‘and were ye a-callin’ for me ?” rallied a little at this accession, and threw back 

Miss Topper, the lady in the Shaker bonnet, her mourning veil, and disclosed to the eyes of 
eyed him with a scornful glance from head to the gentlemen a face, fude, perhaps, and color- 
foot. . less, but singularly correct in outline and deli- 

‘*Why, Patrick M‘Guinness, I have nearly cate in detail—a face one would pass a thousand 
cracked my throat calling you! You are a times without,noticing, but when noticed it 
great man to keep a hotel, and not a soul to be would make M@Permanent impression. 
seen, eveni@ water a horse! However, that’s 


Miss Topper now introduced the two gentle- 
no matter now,’’ she said, shortly, and added: men. 


‘*Has Dr. Slinger passed here this afternoon ? 
Here has Mrs. Boyd been waiting more than 
an hour at the station for him to take her to her 
cottage on the hill; and if I had not happened 
to come along for my barrel of flour she would 
have been waiting there yet. Very strange con- 
duct in Dr. Slinger, I must say, and to a stran- 
ger too! He wrote her a note to say he would 
meet her at six o'clock at the cars, and it’s after 
seven now!” 

Aggeculiar expression passed over the Celt’s 
pickled countenance at these words. He evi- 
dently deprecated the wrath of the angry goddess 
in the Shaker bonnet, yet was afraid to explain. 
At last he said, timidly : 








HE summer sun was just sinking over the 

hills of Scrambleton, when a vehicle con- 
taining two ladies, a trunk, and a barrel of flour, 
draye up quickly to the door of the village tav- 
er®> The elder lady, who wore spectacles, a 
large Shaker bonnet, and driving gloves, and 
held in her hands the reins that controlled the 
movements of a rather frisky horse, had also a 
large whip, with which she pounded heavily on 
the horse®block at her side. She also elevated 
her voice, and called loudly, if not sweetly, on 
the name of the keeper of this rural hotel. 


‘‘This is Dr. Slinger, Mrs. Boyd,” said she, 
with some formality—‘‘ your landlord, and the 
physician of Scrambleton—a gentleman of much 
erudition,” she added, with a very slight tinge 
of satire in her voice, ‘‘and possessing a distin- 
guished talent for entomology. This other,” 
said she, more pleasantly, “is a much less dis- 
tinguished person—only our Episcopal ¢lergy- 
man, and my brother, the Reverend Rufus Top- 
per. I only hope,” she added, laughing, ‘‘ that 
his cure of souls may be half as large and effica- 
cious as Dr. Slinger’s cure of bodies.” 

Dr. Slinger took Mrs. Boyd’s little black-gloved 
fingers and gave them a hearty squeeze, apolo- 
gizing for his want of attention in not coming 
“ Shure, it is too bad tratement for the sthran- | for her as he had promised, and diverging into 
ger lady, ma’am; but the Doctor was ca@Jed away | topics connected with her new home and ar- 
by an accident, just as he was gettin’ his horse rangements. 
out of my stable.” 

** An accident!” said Miss Topper; who's 
hurt now?—one of Judy’s children, I'll be 
bound.” m 


The Reverend Rufus, quite unaccustomed to 
any female society save that of his sister, bowed, 
colored furiously, and retired a little distance, 
from whence he surveyed the graceful figure be- 





A DAN 


enianias 
fore him, not at all aware that those gray eyes, 
with very dark lashes, were investigating his ap- 
pe arance quite as accurately, while apparently 
absorbe . in contemplation of the florid counte- 
nance of Dr. Slinger, whu, being an elderly 
man, bse a widower, felt himself quite at home 

ith all manner of women, and well fitted to in- 
struct and entertain them. 

This conversation, however, did not last long. 
Mrs. Boyd declared herself much worn by her 
journey, and Miss Agatha, being a really kind- 
hearted person, whipped up her steed and con- 
veyed her friend up the hill to her new home as 
quickl} as possible, while the two gentlemen 
linked their arms together and disap peart d down 
a grassy lane that led out, of the principal street 
of Scram! jleton. 

II. 

The Toppers and Dr. Slinger were the only 
people of the village who were not either farm- 
ers or shop-keepers. Scrambleton was a small 
place, and so free from excitement of any kind 
that the arrival of a stranger to spend the sum- 
mer in one of the doctor’s little cottages on the 
hill was an event which thrilled every one with 
delight and surprise. Mr. Jones, who kept the 
village went over to the large town three 
miles off and ordered up some new ginghams 
and wash-basins on the strength of it; and Pat- 
rick M‘Guinness himself whitewashed his gate- 
posts and cleaned his windows in a manner 
astonishing to all beholders, inspired thereto by 
a hope of some unforeseen advantage. 

Miss Topper was the only one unaffected by 
the event. She had not always lived at Scram- 
ton, and the advent of one quiet little woman 
in black could by no means throw her off her 
equilibrium. Mr. Topper’s pretty little 

tory, which was quite near the church, and 
where his sister had reigned supreme for some 


store, 


} 
bi 


stone 


years, 
The Toppers were rich, every body knew; and 
when our clerical friend saw fit to erect corpse- 
gates at the entrance of his church-yard, and to 
alter the architecture of St. Jonas’s that orienta- 
tion might be preserved, none of his small con- 
gregation had a word to say, as the funds to 
defray the expenses came out of the family 
purse, and not out of their pockets. 

Indeed the salary paid the rector was so ex- 
ceedingly small that no one without other means 


could subsist on it; and, consequently, the Rev- 


erend Rufus Topper was all-powerful in his par- 


ish, and his sister was quite as important a power 


behind the throne. Plain, elderly, and some- 
what satirical, she still adored her brother with 
an affection that was perfectly unselfish. She 
was indeed but his half-sister, but she had taken 
care of him when a child with a mother’s 
tion; had followed him to the country town 
where his seminary education had been fin- 
ished; and was now living, his kind benefac- 
tress and friend, only to make his home bright, 
“until some younger and more suitable companion 
should appear, to whom she would cheerfully 
resign her place in his exclusive affection. 


‘GEROUS WOMAN, 


| ters, 


was not only comfortable but elegant.4 and did not want to 


devo- 
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however, fortune had not favored her 
Rufus Topper had many extreme High- 
Church opinions; he believed in severe fasting, 
and the duty of making one’s self generally uncom- 
fortable for conscience’ sake. Indeed, he 
so far that the bare mention of a married ’ 
was enough to raise the color in his thin « hee K 5 
and he would quote St. Paul on the advantages 
of celibacy in a manner that warned Miss Agatha 
that, 
ions, s 


So far, 
views. 


unless she wanted to strengthen his opin- 
he had better let the subje t drop entirel 
and with her usual good sense she determined 
to do so. 
Mrs. Boyd’s coming to Scrambleton, how 
was an event which she saw might do more 
alter her brother's « than 
her arg The farmer’s daug 
who were the only young women 
were not at all to the taste of 
fined young student of ecclesiology. Bu 
woman was elegant; she talked well; 
lished ; and Miss A 


ernoon drive was over, had looked 


ictermination any 


uments ever had. 


vicinity, 


accom) gatha, before 

ture, and saw at a glance that her br 

to be influence 
which might mar or make his whole future de: 
tiny. 

‘Heaven send it may turn out to his ad 
age!” said Miss Agatha to hers« 
slowly home, the barrel of flour 

‘But I wish I knew more of 
I will ask Dr. Slinger.” 

The Reverend Rufus Topper did not keep the 
tea waiting (as usual) that evening. He came 
in early, and asked so many questions of his 
sister that she smiled at his loquacity. 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Agatha, 
the cottage very much, and said it would 
nicely for the summer. She hoped there w 
not much gayety here; she was in m 
go out. 

pleased when I told her the country people di 
not call on strangers, and that there was no gen- 
tleman’s society at all. She asked me that par- 
ticularly.” Here Miss Agatha smiled, just a 
| little. 

“Dr. Slinger says,” said Rufus, 
has been a widow some years, 
through all sorts of trials, poor soul! I feel 
really sorry for her. I hope, Agatha,” added 
he, ‘* that you will be kind to her, she seems so 
forlorn.” 

‘‘What does Dr. Slinger really know about 
her?” said Miss Topper, quietly. ‘It is but 
fair we should hear something of her former 
life before we open our hearts to her.” 

‘*You women are so hard on each other,” 
said Rufus, rather scornfully. ‘ What do you 
want to know, Agatha? She is young 

forlorn and a stranger. Is not this enough to 
satisfy you as to what your duty is?” 

‘* No,” said Miss Agatha, ‘‘ not by any.means, 
| Rufus; she might be all these and yet a very 

unsuitable friend for us. Tell me all Dr. 
Slinger told you, and I shall be better able to 
make my decision on this weighty matter.” 


subject to a new and peculiar 


If, as sl 
behind 
her antec« 


her. 


dents. 


shortly, 


as 
urhing 


She seemed quit 


“that she 


and has gone 


| 
| 
| 


and 


| 
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Dr. Slinger’s intelligence, however, had not 
been very particular. An old friend, a lawyer, 
living in the metropolis, had written to know 
whether a small cottage could be found in 
Scrambleton for a lady-client of his, who was 
in deep mourning, and wished to be out of the 
way of society for a few months. Dr. Slinger 
had offered one of his own cottages on the hill 
for the purpose; the offer had been accepted ; 
and he and Mrs. Boyd had exchanged some 
business notes on the subject; and this, and his 
offer to meet her at the dépot, had been the only 
results of the arrangements. Mrs. Boyd her- 
self was a reticent person, and at present there 
seemed no possibility of obtaining further in- 
telligence. 


III. 

Miss Topper made up her mind to apply to 
Dr. Slinger for further information on the ear- 
liest opportunity; and the necessity of this 
became more apparent as the weeks rolled 
on without increasing her own intimacy with 
the stranger, while her brother’s throve apace. 
Mrs. Boyd had returned Miss Topper’s first 
visit with much promptness, but had shown so 
clearly that she was, in virtue of her mourning 
and want of spirits, unwilling to court society, 
and unable to enjoy it, that Miss Agatha could 
do nothing but leave her to her desired seclu- 
sion. Mr. Topper, however, was unremitting 
in his attentions at the cottage, and his sister 
soon became certain that his interest was very 
strongly aroused, 


Mrs. Boyd was, indeed, a most, fascinating | 


woman; even to Miss Topper’s keen scrutiny 
she betrayed nothing, either in manner or con- 
versation, that could offend. Indeed, her gen- 
tle appearance, her quiet, sympathetic glances, 
her soft tones, would have awakened a feeling 
of interest in the most stony-hearted. 

And Rufus Topper had discovered other 
charms than these. Behind all this softness 
there was an acuteness of intellect that aston- 
ished him. Whether it was Ecclesiology that 
he was discussing (a subject, by-the-way, with 
which his sister had no patience whatever), or 
the Plain Chants and music of the Early Church, 
or Orientation in its length and breadth, or any 
point of art, in fact, modern or medieval, Mrs. 
Boyd was ready with her sympathy and criti- 
cism. She was a wonderfully well-read wo- 
man, and showed it at every turn of the con- 
versation. Only a month of the summer had 
gone, and yet Rufus Topper felt that all his 
hopes and enjoyments in life were centred in 
the oceupant of the Hill-Side cottage. 


conventional thorn. 
doubt as to the entire worth and beauty of Mrs. 
Boyd’s character ; but how was he to prove this 
to his astute and clear-sighted sister without 
other testimony than he could produce? And, 


alas! there was another spot of pain in the cen- | 
tre of his ‘‘ cor cordium” which could not be ig- | 
It was a strange and doleful thought to | 


nored. 


| tion. 
His roses, however, were not destitute of the | 
He had not the slightest | 
|and blamed, she pitied still more. 
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this innocent young man that he was not the 
only admirer who sought after Mrs. Boyd’s cop. 
tinual society. Was not Dr. Slinger—fat, req. 
faced, and fifty—also a frequenter of that pleas. 
ant little parlor? And, strange to say, were not 
his stale jokes, his long stories, and his com. 
monplace compliments received with as much 
urbanity by the fair stranger as his own deep 
and original reflections? After an evening 
spent in discussing lecterns, oriels, and fald. 
stools in the most delightful and improving 
manner, Dr. Slinger, ten to one, would break 
in upon them with one of his horse-laughs, and 
insist upon dilating on his own experiences in 
the bug-and-beetle line, or bring news of a fresh 
disaster in the family connection of Patrick 
M‘Guinness. . 

Now Dr. Slinger was Rufus Topper’s oldest 
friend ; he was also his head-vestryman, and an 
admirable coadjutor in church matters; but when 
he saw him coming night after night, and taking, 
as it were, the wind out of his sails, without a 
moment's consideration he almost hated him. 
Dr. Slinger, too, was rich. To be sure he had 
several children, but they were all married or a 
boarding-school. He had a handsome house, 
and was really a clever and somewhat distin- 
guished physician and naturalist. 

So every smile or soft word from Mrs. Boyd 
| fell like a dagger into the troubled heart of our 
young rector; for he knew that Dr. Slinger was 
decidedly a better match than himself, and he 
felt confident that Mrs. Boyd knew it also; not 
that he considered her in the slightest degree 
mercenary: no, she was disinterestedness per- 
sonified. Still, she had never yet given him an 
unequivocal mark of preference, and, until she 
did so, he was wretched. He lost his interest, 
too, in his usual routine of duties ; his sermons 
were written only for one ear; his visits, except 
sto one person in his parish, were irksome and 
tedious; his whole soul and mind were taken 
up in weighing probabilities as to more or less 
regard on her part; and even the exquisite hap- 
piness of being almost constantly in her society 
brought with it such compensating torment that 
he often wondered if the pleasure he enjoyed 
were worth the price he paid for it 

Had he known more of her private history he 
would have waited to determine his position not 
|a day longer; but dread of his sister’s just dis- 

pleasure at undue precipitancy held our young 
friend from such a step for the present ; and he 
led a life of excitement and unrest that, in his 
former experience, was without parallel. 

Miss Agatha was not deficient in discrimina- 
She saw with much anxiety the powerful 
hold that Mrs. Boyd had taken upon the imag- 
ination of her brother ; and, while she regretted 
It was in 
vain that she endeavored to induce her brother 
to discover all his real feeling and intentions 
Rufus loved his sister, and respected her; but 
Mrs. Boyd had bewitched him with her sorcer-" 


ies; and the spell had bound him to silence, 





| ° . ° 
| even with his best and dearest friend. 
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cocina iae all 
Miss Topper, however, was a woman of en- 
ergy. She had not lived so long in this wicked 
world, and studied every cranny of her brother's 
heart, to give up the game at once into the hand 
of a new player. Troubled, yet undaunted, she 
determined to get to the bottom of the thing if 
possible. If Mrs. Boyd were a right and proper 
person for her brother to marry, none so happy 
and Ww illing as she. If, on the contrary, as Miss 
‘Topper could not help believing, there was some- 
thing not altogether satisfactory about her, the 
sooner she armed herself for the fray the better. 
Miss Topper considered herself a match for the 
sex in general, and for this woman in particular. 
All she had to do was to find out, in some way 
or other, the facts of the case, and act accord- 
ingly. One unjust suspicion would ruin her 
own cause forever; but woe to Mrs. Boyd if slan- 
der had but touched the hem of her garment! 


IV. 

One fine afternoon, therefore, having seen 

r brother disappear in the direction of the hill, 
with a new book of poetry under his arm, she 
tied on her Shaker bonnet, buttoned her driving- 
gloves, and prepared for a long drive over to the 
other end of the village, where Dr. Slinger re- 
sided in solitary majesty. She had found, after 
some seeking, a small lump on her forefinger, 
which would be a sufficient excuse for this very 
unusual visit. At any rate she must go; and 
if Dr. Slinger should even propose amputation 
of the finger-joint, at that moment she would 
have gladly consented if, by that means, she 
could have arrived at the object of her wishes. 

She found her family physician in his office 
anxiously inspecting, through a microscope, a 
new varicty of beetle, which he had spitted on a 
pin stuck in a card. He turned with a sigh 
from his delightful investigation and took up 
Miss Topper’s afflicted finger. 

‘‘ Why, Miss Topper, is this all that brought 
you?” heinquired. ‘‘It is nothing but a splint- 
er, which I will extract in a moment. ‘There 
must be something more, I am sure, to which I 
owe the pleasure of this visit.” 

‘* Well,” said Miss Topper, with a degree of 
adroitness not uncommon to many of her sex, 
‘‘T wanted to ask you whether you knew of any 
way of getting Patrick M‘Guinness’s sister out of 
her troubles. That woman is almost killed with 
her poverty and incompetence ; and I think if 
we could get any of her cltildren situations with 
farmers or somebody, they wouldn’t be breaking 
their necks and heads all the time, or her heart 
in the end. Can't we do something for Tom- 
my ?” 

Dr. Slinger was a generous and kind-hearted 
man. He entered at once into the plan, which 
had long been maturing in Miss Topper’s mind, 
and promised her every assistance. 

‘*T am going to the city before long,” said he, 
‘‘when I get through some cases of scarlet-fe- 
ver I have on hand, and perhaps I can hear of 
something for Tommy there.” 

‘* Are you going for business or pleasure ?” 


waiving the question. 
| tle of ladies’ society that it is natural he should 
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said Miss Agatha, feeling suddenly a great deal 
of curiosity. 

‘* Both,” said the Doctor, pleasantly ; 
I shall have time for any commissions you may 
honor me with. I have several already prom- 
ised from Mrs. Boyd.” 

Here was a chance for Miss Agatha. 

** Ah, Doctor, that reminds me,” said she 
‘* How is Mrs. Boyd? I have not seen her for a 
long time. Will she remain through the au- 
tumn at Scrambleton, do you think ?” 

‘“*T hardly know,” replied the Doctor, wiping 
his shiny countenance with a damp pocket-hand- 
kerchief; ‘‘ ladies are a very uncertain depend- 
ence, you know, in all things. I am su 
she will. She is a great acquisition to the nei; 
borhood. Don’t you think so, Miss To} per 
your brother does, I know.” 

‘* That is not surprising,” said Miss Topper, 
“Rufus has seen so lit- 


* but 


admire so attractive a woman as Mrs. Boyd. I 
am glad you indorse her, however, Dr. Slinger. 
You know so much of the world, that if you say 
Mrs. Boyd is an acquisition, an acquisition she 
must be, in every sense.” 

** Indorse her,” said Dr. Slinger, 
tle grunt of disapproval; ‘‘ that is saying a good 
deal of an acquaintance of a few weeks. I must 
say I admire Mrs. Boyd extremely; she takes a 
wonderful interest in scientific research, and is, 
but to 7 


giving a lit- 


altogether, a most agreeable woman ; 
dorse her I must know a little more about her 
former life.” 

‘*T supposed, of course,” said Miss Topper, 
‘**that you knew all about her before you made 
her intimate acquaintance, or sanctioned our 
friendship with her.” 

This was a telling shot, and hit Dr. Slinger 
between wind and weter. 

“ Really, Miss Topper,” said he, * you 
little severe, I think, upon me; as a physician, I 
have intimacies with all sorts of people, without 
regard to their position or circumstances, [I 
have already given your brother all the details I 


arp a 


am possessed of concerning our stranger-guest. 
He has been entirely satisfied, I should judge, 
from his conduct.” 

‘*T think your example has done more than 
your precept,” said Miss Topper, smiling rather 
a grim smile. ‘‘If you do hear any thing of 
our friend when in town, Dr. Slinger, I should 
be happy to hear it, for my own sake. I shall 
be glad to be of use to Mrs. Boyd, if she really 
needs sympathy or friendship.” 

Dr. Slinger looked a little uneasy. 

** To tell you the truth, Miss Topper,” said he, 
quite confidentially, ‘‘ I may say I going to 
town partly with a view to that effect. Th 
lawyer who wrote to me of Mrs. Boyd as a pos- 
sible tenant is an old acquaintance of mine, and 
will communicate what he properly can; I re- 
ally think Mrs. Boyd too charming a woman to 
be under a cloud, even in Scrambleton.” 

‘*That is just what I think myself,” said 
Miss Topper, with an air of perfect frankness, 
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“and I hope you will thoroughly elucidate mat- 
ters on your return.” 

This ended the conversation, but not Miss 
Topper’s anticipations. 

‘*He is going to marry her himself,” she 
thought, ‘‘and Rufus has nothing further to 
hope for.” 


¥. 

In the mean while the Reverend Rufus Top- 
per was spending the sunny afternoon in Mrs. 
Boyd's little parlor. He had been reading aloud 
to her from ‘‘ Keble’s Christian Year,” and they 
had been trying over the harmonies of a Grego- 
rian Chant together. Mrs. Boyd, too, was look- 
ing her prettiest, and was more gentle and ami- 
able even than usual. So our hero was happy, 
and cast care to the winds. Suddenly a light 
cloud appeared on the fair brow of the hostess. 

‘*Why, Mr. Topper,” said she, breaking 
abruptly the conversation, which had become 
rather sentimental during the last half hour— 
‘*why, can you tell me, has Dr. Slinger chosen 
this hot month, of all times in the year, to go to 
town ?” 

Rufus was troubled. 

“He goes quite often to the city to collect 
his rents, I believe, or attend to his property 
there; but I don’t know what takes him just 
now. Are you very much interested in the 
matter, Mrs. Boyd?” 

**Not personally, of course; but it is such 
an odd thing to go away from the country in 
the middle of summer. But you people who 
live in it don’t appreciate its fascinations. I 
dare say this lovely village seems tiresome 
enough to you.” 

“It did seem dull enough at one time,” said 
Rufus, coloring, ‘‘ but I don’t find it so any lon- 
ger.” 

I shall take that for a direct compliment to 
myself, Mr. Topper,” said the lady, smiling. 
**T only wish Dr. Slinger would show half the 
taste you do in that particular. I shall be go- 
ing to the city myself before long, and he might 
be very useful to me as an escort; but you men 
are so impatient! I suppose nothing in the 
world would make Dr. Slinger change his in- 
tention.” 

Mr. Topper was quite stunned by this speech. 
‘** What does she mean,” he thought, ‘‘ by harp- 
ing on this ridiculous idea? Is she really in 
love with the Doctor ?” 





He did not say this, however. 

“*T will tell Dr. Slinger how much you take | 
his departure to heart. That will certainly | 
make him defer his visit. That is to say, it | 
would me, I am sure, in his situation.” 

‘*Pray do not misunderstand me,” said Mrs. 
Boyd, smiling. ‘‘ My interest in our friend is | 
not any deeper than that I feel for others. But 
{ have seen so many cruel changes in this world 
—have been so tossed and shipwrecked on the | 
sea of fortune, that every little ripple on the | 
waves disquiets me. I feel like a daughter to | 
Dr. Slinger; and I shall miss his pleasant voice 


here in my quiet cottage as I would th: 
parent.” 
**T will tell him that too,” said Rufus to him. 


At of a 


self; ‘‘it will prevent his being over-elated at 
her kind attentions.” 

**T would not wish him to know how much J 
look up to him,” continued Mrs. Boyd, who 
read what was passing in the young man’s mind 
as clearly as if she were looking through a win. 
dow. ‘* Widowers, particularly elderly widow- 
ers, are apt to dislike or misinterpret such fee]. 
ings. But I am so lonely and forlorn in the 
world that I cling to every friend with the most 
intense devotion. Ah! how much happier are 
you men, who have duties and a career before 
you, when even your tenderest affections are 
shattered !” 

Mrs. Boyd looked perfectly lovely when she 
said this; and our friend Rufus felt his heart 
hit against his watch-pocket with a tick as hard 
as that of his gold repeater. 

“Men also suffer in their affections,” said he, 
at length, ‘‘and they find their load as heavy 
to bear as women’s can ever be. A man is 
helpless before the woman he loves and can not 
please, and who shall lighten his burden ?” 

‘Time lightens it for them most accommo- 
datingly,” said Mrs. Boyd, smiling. ‘‘‘ Men 
have died and worms have eaten them, but not 
for love.’ But why do I discuss this subject 
with you?” she added. ‘You are cé/ibiiaire, 
both from principle and inclination, as I have 
always heard.” 

Rufus looked a little confused. 

“T have always ‘thought it a clergyman’s 
duty to think first of his charge and the inter- 
ests of his parish,” said he; ‘‘but the useful- 
ness of many a Rector is much increased by a 
woman's hearty co-operation and sympathy. 
Besides, though Paul evidently thought celib- 
acy a good state for the Apostles of the Early 
Church, Peter thought differently, and was mar- 
ried, as we all know.” 

“If you ever should marry, Mr. Topper,” said 
Mrs. Boyd, sweetly, “you must marry some fresh 
young girl, her heart full of gayety and happi- 
ness, and with eyes that have never been cloud- 
ed by a tear.” 

‘‘That is just the kind of woman I particu- 
larly dislike,” said Rufus, with a sudden frigid- 
ity in his tone. ‘Of all things in the world I 
detest one of those bread-and-butter young girls, 
full of life and anim&l spirits. I should go a 
great way to avoid even meeting one.” 

‘¢ What kind of woman, then, wou/d you like 
to marry ?” said Mrs. Boyd, looking into his eyes 
with entire frankness and earnestness. ‘‘ I have 
often wondered what style of woman you would 
ehoose.” 

Rufus had gone too far to recede. The de- 
cisive words arose to his lips, and he had known 
his fate then and there, when a sudden appari- 
tion at the window put an end to the conversa- 
tion. It was no other than Miss Agatha Top- 
per, who, bowing and smiling, as if sure of a 
hearty welcome, entered the apartment and de- 


’ 





stroved the téte-a-téte. She had called on her 
vay from Dr. Slinger’s, and thinking, perhaps, 
Mrs. Boyd would like to take a drive, sad stopped 
with that friendly intention. Mrs. Boyd would 
not drive, however, and, after a somewhat pro- 
tracted visit, Miss Topper exetuted her secret 

ntion, and drove home to tea with her broth- 
er at her side. 

Rufus,” said she, when fully out of hearing 
of all eaves-droppers, ‘‘ were you offering your- 
self to Mrs. Boyd whenI came in? Your man- 
ner was strangely excited.” 

‘‘T had not said a word of any importance,” 
said Rufus, rather crossly, ‘‘ and perhaps never 
shall. 1 don’t even know whether she really 
likes me or not, at this moment; but I like er, 
Agatha, I admit; and were it not for you I 
should make the plunge immediately.” 

“* Wait, Rufus,” said his sister, seriously, *‘ un- 
tilehe Doctcr comes back from the city. He 
is going there to find out all about Mrs. Boyd ; 
and if he brings satisfactory intelligence, I will 
not say another word against it. But I warn 
you you will have a rival in the Doctor. He 
means to marry her himself if he can.” 

Rufus threw back his head and laughed. 

‘* He is too old for her, I am thinking. 
looks upon him as a father, she says.” 

“Did she tell you that, Rufus?” said Miss 
Agatha, with one of her shrewd glances. ‘‘ Then 
your case is desperate, for she means to accept 
Dr. Slinger, of course. How does she like his 
going away on that visit ?” 

“Well, it seemed to worry her a good deal,” 
said Rufus; “and I confess I was a little an- 

yed at her for it; but she explained it away 
so easily that I was ashamed that I remarked it. 
If you had heard what she said you would not 
have thought her eager to marry any one, least 
ofall Dr. Slinger. The poor little woman seems 
to have suffered dreadfully. I declare my heart 
aches for her!” 

‘**May it never ache on your own account,” 
said Miss Topper, as they drove up to her door— 
‘‘and may I prove a false prophet for you and 


” 


for her! 


She 


VI. 

Miss Topper came down to breakfast the next 
morning with a look of fixed determination on 
her countenance. She had spent a sleepless 
night in consideration of the subject of her broth- 
er’s affairs, and had concluded that he, in some 
way or other, must be kept uncommitted until 
Dr. Slinger’s return from the city. She saw, 
also, that this was almost impossible in the 
present state of his feelings, and was resolved, 
for once, to break through the rules of non-inter- 
ference that she had so far observed, and save 
him if she could. 

‘* He will hate me,” thought she, ‘‘ for about 
two weeks; but it may save him from hating 
himself for life: besides, I can bear it, and he 
can’t.” 

She waited, however (in a truly Christian 
manner, worthy of imitation by all), till he had 
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finished his breakfast, and then attacked him a 
he was taking up his hat to 

** Rufus,” said she, gravely, ‘I want you to 
promise me not to see Mrs. Boyd for the pres- 
ent—not till Dr. Slinger comes back. Will you 
do so?” 

**T don’t think you have any right to ask me 
to make such a promise,” said Rufus, turning 
red and then pale, and looking extremely an- 
ry. ‘*I am surprised at you, Agatha!” 

‘*T would do twice as much for you any time,” 
said Miss Topper, quietly ; ‘‘ but that is nothing 
to the point. I want you, particularly, not to 
see Mrs, Boyd for the next fortnight; after that 
you may do as you like.” 

““What new idea has come into your 


go out. 


or 
5 


head 
now about that poor, persecuted little woman ?” 
said Rufus, entirely thrown off his usual equa- 
nimity. ‘I think, Agatha, you have shown an 
amount of suspicion and malevolence about that 
innocent creature perfectly unnatural and cruel. 
Women are demons to each other when they are 
in trouble, [know; but I thought better of you, 
Agatha,” 

“Tf you go to see Mrs. Boyd again you will 
offer yourself,” said Miss Topper, bluntly; ‘* and 
she will engage herself to you; and she may be 
a mere adventuress for all we know. Do you 
wish to put yourself in a position of this kind? 
Just think of the possibility of such a thing 
happening, and all for the want of a little pa- 
tience !” 

‘*Mrs. Boyd an adventuress!” 
Rufus, laughing scornfully. 


exclaimed 
“That is simply 
impossible ; besides, your words coutradict each 
other. Only last night you said she would 
marry Dr. Slinger.” 

‘* Yes, it is Dr. Slinger she wants,” said Miss 
Agatha, coolly. ‘* His house and fortune will 
suit her better than yours. But the Doctor is 
no chicken. He, as well as Mrs. Boyd, knows 
the world; he will not fetter himself with an 
engagement with her unless all is right; and 
this is the reason she does not want him to go 
to the city. If he 
should go, however, she may entangle you be- 
fore his return, and that would be better than 
nothing.” 

Rufus looked at his sister with eyes full of 
anger and reproach. 

“Well, really, Agatha,” said he, severely, 
“you do go beyond every thing I ever heard in 
my life; a cold-blooded savage could not equal 
you. I thank Heaven that my Christian benev- 
olence has taught me more magnanimity than 
that. Ishould not speak in such a manner of a 
Hottentot.” . 

‘It makes no difference that my Christian 
benevolence is less, in this case, than yours,” 
said Miss Topper, hotly. ‘‘ Your interest and 
magnanimity go together in this instance. I 
always suspect magnanimity and benevolence 
when they go hand in hand with one’s dearest 
wishes. They prefer to go in that manner, and 
find the way easy.” 

‘** Agatha, you are most unkind.” 


She dreads developments. 
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misery if I can.” 
‘*T do not wish to be saved from such misery. 
I call it happiness.” 


‘Insane boy!” said Miss Topper, thoroughly 
roused, ‘you will destroy yourself and break | tirely. 


my heart as well.” 


‘* Rufus, I am determined to save you from 





** Did she see you ?” said her brother, 
fully. 

‘*No; we were some distance behind, and jt 
was dark as midnight.” 
‘**I think, them, you mistook the person, ep. 
It could not have been Mrs. Boyd a 
all. How could she talk to that low, common 


doubt. 


Rufus Topper was not a bad or a heartless | fellow in that way? It must have been jj 


man, and he was really fond of his sister. He | 
came back to the table, and sat down beside 


her. 
“‘ Agatha,” said he, gently, ‘‘ why do you take | 
such extreme views of this affair? Only last | 


“night you talked of it quite reasonably. Has 


any thing occurred since then?” 

**T went out last evening, after tea, as per- 
haps you remember,” said Miss Agatha, ‘to 
see Judy. Pat M‘Guinness came up to tell me 
his sister was in great distress, as the baby had 
swallowed a button, and she wanted me to come 
down and tell her what to do. I had a thought 
of calling you, but you were in your study, 
writing, so I concluded not to disturb you. 
Well, I went down to see Judy, and found her 
in the greatest distress, the child having swal- 
lowed a large horn button; and, although nu- 
merous emetics had been given, and the poor 
baby was almost at its last gasp with medicine, 
no button was forthcoming. It is wonderful,” 


said Miss Topper, ‘‘ how stupid and incompetent | 


Judy is! and her poor bedridden husband is as 
great a fool as herself. It is amazing to me 


how two such idiots ever happened to stumble, 


upon each other. It is a most singular and un- 
fortunate circumstance.” 

‘*Pray, go on,” said Rufus, rather impa- 
tiently. 

“Well,” said his sister, ‘‘I staid there some 
time, talking to Judy and soothing the child; 
and finally I came to the conclusion that she had 
never swallowed the button at all; and, after a 
vigorous search in the waist of her little dress, 
I found the button, safe and sound, hid away in 
its sleeve! Did you ever hear of such a thing 
in all your born days, Rufus?” 

‘*Confound the baby and the button too!” 
exclaimed Rufus. ‘‘I beg your pardon, Agatha, 
but what has this to do with Mrs. Boyd?” 

‘Oh yes! Well, it was pretty late by the 
time all this was over, and I told Pat M‘Guin- 
ness that he would have to waik along behind 
me home, as it was pitchy dark, in the road. 
We walked on without meeting a soul—for it 
was past ten o’clock—till we got to Jones’s 


store, when who should come out with Jones | 
himself but Mrs. — and walk on before | 


” 


us! 

‘* Just as you were e walking with Pat M‘Guin- 
ness—for protection, I suppose,” said Rufus, | 
rather bitterly. 


” 


wife. 
| ‘*No, it was not,” said Miss Topper, gravely ; 
‘and Pat M‘Guinness saw her as wellasI. He 
says she often comes down to the store late in 
| the evening, and Mr. Jones always takes her t 
| the top of the hill, just in that same friendly 
way.’ 

| **There is no motive for any intimacy with 
that man,” said Rufus. ‘It is a base slander, 
| you may depend. It can’t be true, Agatha.” 

‘*I don’t wish to slander or speak ill of any 
| one, Rufus,” said Miss Topper, quietly ; ‘‘ bétt I 
j heard, not a week ago, that Mrs. Boyd has a 
| tong account run up at the village store. If she 
|can’t pay it, of course she may not be able to 
avoid Jones entirely; but to take his arm and 
to jest with him—that is rather too bad!” 

‘*T shall defer my judgment until I hear the 
other side of the story,” said Rufus, doggedly. 
‘‘In the mean time allow me to take the most 
charitable interpretation which you, it seems, 
are not willing to do.” 

‘* My common sense won't let me,” said Miss 
Agatha, bluntly; ‘nor would yours if your eyes 
were not blinded by your partiality. But how 
soon, pray, do you intend to hear the other side 
of the story? as you call it.” 

Rufus hesitated a moment. ‘‘ I will wait the 
two weeks out,” he said; ‘‘and, if things are 
satisfactory, you shall withhold me no longer.” 

‘*Not a moment,” said his sister; ‘‘ and if 
they are unsatisfactory, Rufus, what then ?” 

‘* My happiness will be utterly destroyed for- 
ever,” said her brother, as he took up his hat 
and left her. 


| 


VII. 

That young people generally will never con- 
descend to make use of the experience and 
warnings of older persons is a fact so well 
known that it hardly excites observation; the 
exceptional cases alone cause us to pause and 
wonder. A young man’s father gets into trou- 
ble and fails, and ends his career in obscurity. 
His son, however, ten to one, will learn nothing 
by the lesson. Yes, he will borrow money, as 
| his father did before him, but ‘he will not fail. 
Oh no! he is a great deal too smart and clever 
|for that; he will manage things better than to 
| allow trouble to touch him, no matter what it 
has done to the rest of the world—and so on to 
|the bitter end. A young girl marries against 





“Well,” said Miss Topper, shortly, ‘* Pat | the wishes of a judicious parent. Well, is not 


walked on behind me, and did not offer me his | her Frederick different from all other Freder- 
arm; but perhaps that is Mrs. Boyd’s idea of |icks? He does not marry her because he is 
protection. Any way, she took Jones’s arm, | poor and she has an independent fortune. Im- 
and laughed and talked with him all the way up | possible; he loves her for herself alone ; and all 
the hill, for I heard her.” | that these old people tell her of his extravagance 
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and dissipation is a sheer falsehood. They |@any hard words, left her to settle, as she well 


don’t know her Frederick; he is a man of the 

exalted character, and never stooped to 
a his life! Yet the time will come 
that this victim of weakness will own her folly, 
and strive to save others from the misery she 
has suffered, and probably quite in vain. In- 
deed, there would be something ridiculous, 
were not intensely painful, in the constant 


most 


and 
frantic efforts that the elders of the world are 
making to save those dear children whom they 
love from the sorrows they themselves have en- 
dured. Slighted, scoffed at, neglected, these 
wise counsels are offered again and again; and 
to save them from wretchedness what family 
secrets are told, what wounds laid open, what 
scars are uncovered, generally to no purpose! 
‘‘The wise man,” says Solomon, ‘considers 
these things, but the fool goes on and is pun- 
ished ;” and fools are always in the majority. 

Some such reflections as these were crowding 
the mind of Miss Topper as she sat alone darn- 
ing stockings in her little parlor about two weeks 
after the last conversation. It was evening, and 
as she sat under the lamp, every now and then 
giving her thread a jerk when it proved knotty 
and refractory, it was easy to see that Miss 
Agatha was suffering from the tortures of a 
mind ill at ease. Her appearance was not par- 
ticularly poetical. There is nothing in the tout 
ensemble of an elderly woman, weaving over old 
blue woolen socks, to excite interest. But there 
was an unwritten epic in Miss Topper’s mind at 
that moment, and her eyes flashed behind her 
spectacles with a brilliancy that Boadicea her- 
self might have envied when leading the hosts 
of the Sceni to battle. . 

She was profoundly miserable ; and her héart 
was filled with fiery indignation against the cause 
of all her suffering. For that comfortable little 
parlor had just been the scene of angry conten- 
tion between two people, who, until that time, 
had been the best and truest friends. And this 
adored brother, for whom she had given up and 
done so much, had spoken words of injustice, 
of spitefulness, and real unkindness, and had 
left her, wounded and heart-sore, to seek the so- 
ciety of the fair enchantress, who had thus, by 
some occult means, turned his brotherly affec- 
tion to bitterness, and her authority into con- 
tempt. And what could she do? She was 
impotent before this stranger; and as she sat 
bending over her work two great spots of red 
burned on her usually pale cheeks, and two 
bright tears fell on the table before her. 

This was the state of things. Dr. Slinger 
had not returned: the two weeks were out, 
and Rufus, who had by the means of Tommy 
managed to keep up a correspondence with the 
cottage until his probation was over, had an- 
nounced his determination to revisit its pre- 
cincts that very evening. Miss Topper had 
pleaded that, according to the spirit of the 
agreement, he would not see Mrs. Boyd again 
till the Doctor’s return; Rufus had declined 
taking this view of his promise, and had, after 


if it | 








knew, and perhaps to ruin, his chances of hap- 
piness. It was just then that Miss Topper was 


| roused from her painful meditations by a quick 


knock at the front-door. She rose mechanic- 
ally and opened it, and beheld, with some sur- 
prise, the rubicund face of Dr. Slinger, covered 
with perspiration as usual, but kind and smiling. 

t was so very uncommon a thing for Dr. 
Slinger to call at the Rectory that Miss Topper 
knew in a moment that he came as a bearer of 
news; and with quick intuition her heart told 
her that it was not pleasant intelligence he 
had been in such haste to communicate. She 
managed, however, to retain sufficient compos- 
ure to install the Doctor in her most comforta- 
ble chair and listen, with a beating heart, to a 
detailed and rather prosy account of his journey 
to and fréim town, and also of an admirable ar- 
rangement he had made for the settlement in 
life of the errant and luckless Tommy. 

Miss Topper questioned, wondered, applauded, 
and waited for the real object of the visit to be 
made apparent. At last he stopped, wiped his 
face, leaned back in his chair, and with his eyes 
fixed on the opposite wall, remained silent full 
five seconds. 

‘*My brother is not in this evening,” said 
Miss Topper at last; ‘‘he has gone up on the 
hill to see Mrs. Boyd.” 

*‘Ah! indeed,” said the Doctor, with some 
affected surprise, which did not of course deceive 
Miss Topper for a moment. ‘* He goes there 
quite often, does he not?” 

‘He has not been there at all lately,” said 

his hostess, ‘‘and I don’t think he ever was as 
frequent in his visits there as yourself, Dr. Sling- 
1” 
“‘ Ah! well, you know old fellows like me 
can go any where without injury ; my heart is 
not a delicate commodity, apt to be hurt by the 
fire of a lady’s eyes. My friend Rufus is, how- 
ever, susceptible. He should be more careful 
how he runs into the path of danger.” 

‘¢ Have you heard any thing more about Mrs. 
Boyd?” said Miss Topper. Her patience was 
exhausted, and she could not wait a moment 
longer. 

The Doctor coughed and wiped his face again, 
and ran his fat fingers through his hair until it 
stood up in the most grotesque forms all over his 
apple-shaped head. Miss Topper could have 
laughed heartily, only there were other feelings 
predominant which <a to a different expres- 
sion of emotion. 

‘* Dr. Slinger,” said she, “ tell me frankly all 
you know. My brother’s happiness may de- 
pend upon what I hear to-night; and what I 
want to know is the whole truth. Who and 
what is this fascinating stranger—this Mrs. 
Boyd ?” 

Dr. Slinger’s air of jocularity changed imme- 
diately ; also his apparent indecision. Had he 


| just been about to cut off a man’s leg, or had he 
|made a new discovery in Natural History, he 


could not have been more composed or more in 
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earnest than he instantly became; and, draw, | 


ing closer up to Miss Agatha’s table, he detailed 


a circumstantial history of the heroine of our 


little romance. 
By what long and tiresome efforts Dr. Slinger 


had become acquainted with Mrs. Boyd's private | 


history it is unnecessary to state. The results, 
however, proved her to be a designing and un- 
reliable person. She had married a Mr. Boyd, 
quarreled with him and left him. A divorce 
suit had been brought, which had ended by 
damaging the characters of both parties. She, 
however, had been finally got rid of by her hus- 
band, and at his death—for he was really dead 
—a small sum of money had been left her by 
the interposition of a friend. But her career 
had not ended here. Not long before her arriv- 
al at Scrambleton she had succeeded in wring- 
ing a large sum of money out of an i@valid old 
bachelor by the very discreditable means of a 
breach-of-promise suit. The sum had been so 


large that it had created quite a sensation in the | 
town (several hundred miles off) where it hap- | 
pened, and Mrs. Boyd had retired to this dis- 


tant country village to let the world forget her 
and her career, and to find, perhaps, a new 
though narrow theatre for further exploits. 

Dr. Slinger could hardly commend sufficiently 
his own acuteness, which, in spite of the insin- 
uating amiability of the charmer, had never al- 
lowed him to commit himself to a dangerous 
extent. ® 

‘**T hope your brother will be as prudent,” 
said he, smiling, ‘‘ otherwise she may try the 
law on him as she did on old Mr. Muggins.” 

‘*Why did not Muggins marry her?” said 
Miss Topper. ‘‘Men are such fools a pretty 
face leads them like a will-o’-wisp.” 

** Why, she is very extravagant, it seems, and 
Muggins got frightened and backed out. Any 
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very justly that he had been the means of intro- 
ducing this dangerous person in the village: 
and his evident admiration had at once been a 
| guarantee and a lure for this woman Rufus. 
too, she declared, had acted a perfectly consist- 
ent part for a young and unworldly man. Asx 
|to his ultimate decision, she had no doubt it 
would be strictly in accordance with his love for 
her, and his duty to himself and his profession, 
She had never regretted any sacrifices she had 
made for her brother, who was a noble young 
man; indeed, she rejoiced that she had been led 
to such a wise and happy course, as Dr. Slinger’s 
bitter and unkind words evidently showed that 
he was not the man who was worthy of the re- 
gard he once solicited. 

Had Dr. Slinger been any other man than he 
was, he would probably then and there have 
made his obeisance and retired. But he was a 
plucky individual, and, moreover, he knew Miss 
Topper of old; he therefore bore her remarks 
with much urbanity, and after a fire of small 
shot for some minutes between them contention 
ceased entirely. Dr. Slinger staid some time 
longer, and they discussed most amicably Ru- 
fus’s affairs, and settled upon a plan of action 
which should rout the charming widow and 
make her flee the village. Then Dr. Slinger 
began to dwell on himself and his own private 
affairs, his loneliness, ete., and wound up by 
renewing the offers which he had made to Miss 
Topper when he was a gay young practitioner, 
and which she then so scornfully rejected. 

**T always thought you the most sensible and 
the most reliable woman in the world, Agatha,” 
said he, as he shook hands for good - night. 
— ee over what I have said to you.” 

} Not till Mrs. Boyd is out of Scrambleton,” 
said Miss Topper. 
nonsense !” 


‘*T have no time for such 


way, it’s a bad business, Miss Topper, and I | 


wish she had never come to Scrambleton.” 

*T can say Amen to that, Dr. Slinger, with 
all my heart,” said Miss Topper, sighing heavi- 
ly. ‘*This has been the most anxious summer 
of my life,” she added. ‘* Among many, very 
many.” 

** Agatha,” said Dr. Slinger, and his voice 
had a softness in it decidedly unusual, ‘ you 
are, and always have been, the most unselfish of 
beings. You remember twenty years ago, when 
I begged you not to sacrifice a chance of happi- 
ness for an over-strained idea of duty, you turned 
away from me in contgmpt. You see what has 
been the result; Ruf r whom you have done 
so much, whom you have followed in all his 
interests and pursuits, leaves you to obey the 
behest of a mere adventuress. If I desired re- 
venge, this evening would repay me for all the 
pain you once made me suffer.” 

Miss Topper was by no means of a meek dis- 
position. These ill-jadged words of the Doctor 
opened the sluices of her anger, and she poured 
a well-directed torrent into the heart of the en- 
emy’s country, entirely submerging the air-cas- 
tle which he had begun to erect. She told him 


VIIL 


When Miss Topper rose the next morning, 
she found a card pushed under her door, which 
her brother had placed there on his late return 
from Mrs. Boyd’s. It contained a few words, 
begging her forgiveness for his unkind and un- 
christian conduct toward her, and assuring her 
that he was the happiest of men, as Mrs. Boyd 
had promised to marry him after a very short 
engagement. 

Miss Topper was pained of course, but not at 
all surprised, by this intelligence. She merely 
buckled on her armor, and proceeded at once to 
her brother’s study. He received her with some 
embarrassment, but unusual affection. In fact, 
Rufus Topper was a truly conscientious man, 
and the bitter words he had spoken to his sister 
had troubled and distressed him in spite of the 
blandishments of the fair widow. 

He turned pale and trembled, however, be- 
fore the dire intelligence that Miss Topper had 
to communicate. One evening, one little even- 


| ing, the cup of felicity had been offered to his 


lips, then a cruel destiny had seized it from him 
and dashed it to pieces before his eyes! 
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Had Rufus not been blessed with firm Chris- | had never hay pened s and also all the foolis! 
tian principles and a true friend in his sister} things which he said at that time, which he re- 
his life would have been a wreck from this mo-| pents of, and which he begs you will entirely 
ment. But ‘‘ there is a destiny that shapes our | forget. You have seen a great deal of men, Mrs. 
ends, rough-hew them as we may ;” and to prove | Boyd” (emphasizing the word ‘‘ men”), ‘‘ and 
a friend to the suffering, a guide to the weak, | therefore you know that the fascinations of our 
ht example to the Christian ministry, | sex will often lead young men into making 
as Rufus Topper afterward became, it was nec-| avowals that they are unable and unwilling to 

ssary that he should go through the fires of af-| carry out.” 
fiction that now awaited him in the pathway Mrs. Boyd's face flushed up with anger to the 
of duty. very roots of her hair. 

On 6 lithe and delicate frame like his the ‘*Do you know who you are talking to?” she 
irst effects, of course, were physical; a dread-| said, entirely throwing off that softness of man- 
ul nervous headache, followed by fever, came | ner which was her greatest charm. ‘‘I am no 
and effectually prevented all communication | weak-spirited creature to be made a tool of 
ith the outer world. Miss Topper, who had | you, Miss Topper; and I demand that you sl 
undertaken to settle her brother’s difficulties with | give me proof that all that you say is not a ma- 
Mrs. Boyd, for two days had not a chance to} lignant falsehood! Your brother really loves 
leave his bedside, or listen to any thing but his | 1 
herent ravings. ly as vows can make us. No interference 6f 
third day, however, he begged her so} yours shall be permitted for a moment 

Miss Topper said nothing, but took out a card 
from her pocket, on which Ru 
a few words, informing Mrs. | 
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ne, and we are engaged to each other as solemn- 








piteously to make an end at once of his hope 
and fears, and to tell Mrs. Boyd that he 
h a heavy he 


she ascended her carriage, and, after a short | unable to fulfill his ens 


is had scrawled 
vd that he wa 





f 
her up forever, that, wit 3 
ugement, and referri 





but earnest interview with Mr. Jones at the vil- | every thing to his sister. 








lage store, she wended her way to the Hill-Side Mrs. Boyd’s fa e was so convulsed by passion 

cottage for a moment that Miss Topper surveyed it with 
Miss Toy yper knew what was bef fore her; she | wonder. wth ry trace of beauty was gone, and 

had wande red far 01 the world in her day, | a vindictive fury shone out of her eyes. 

and met many and various people since she was| ‘‘ You must see, Boyd,” she said, cold- 





green young girl in Scrambleton village. She | ly, ‘*how perfectly d you are to marry 
knew that of all wily, deceitful, malignant peo- | a man like my brotl ier. He is a man much 
ple, there is nobody more dangerous than a wo- | younger than yourself, whose career will never 
: 








man in Mrs. Boyd’s position. But she knew, | be any thing more distinguished than that of a 
too, her own power. She had -two weapons | country clergyman. I wonder you ever thought 
wherewith to fight this unequal battle. Char-| of such a thi ng! Your antecedents are such as 
r, of which Mrs. Boyd had not a shred left ; belong to a far different destiny.” 
and Money, the proper use of which could turn ‘* What do you know about my antecedents? 
even her into a cringing suppliant. sai ta 3oyd, roughly. 
**T shall use both,” said Miss Topper to her-} ‘very thing!” replied Miss Topper; ‘‘ and, 
self; ‘‘and ve victis if it be Mrs. Boyd!” | to 2 plain with you, Mrs. Boyd, Rufus shall 
|} and will never marry you, were you to beg him 
IX. | on your knees. I wonder you have the audacity 


She found the pretty widow writing a note} to expect it! You are perfectly aware that 

Rufus, in an elegant morning costume, and} he had known what he now knows he would 
looking as innocent as a kitten watching a ca- | sooner have taken a rattlesnake to his heart 
nary-bird. Miss Topper was not able, however, | than asked you to be his wife! As it is, he 
to personate the canary-bird, even for a moment, | will never see you again.” 
and she received Mrs. Boyd’s sisterly advances | “You are a spite 
with such entire coldness that the widow’s eyes} Mrs. Boyd, vindictive 
flashed, and she prepared herself for a stormy | right to insult me in my own house. What is 
encounter. more, Miss Topper, if you know my pest his- 

‘*T presume,” she said, quite calmly and de- | tory, "you know I am not one to be trifled with. 
liberately, ‘‘you have come to tell me about | Once before my affections were played upon; 
Rufus, Miss Topper. I received a note from | but I had my revenge, and I will have it again. 
Dr. Slinger, two days ago, informing me that | Rufus Topper, that sneak of a brother of yours, 
your brother was ill, and begging me not to} is rich, and he shall pay for this preying upon 
eall, as the disease might be dangerous, or even | the innocent! 






ul, cross old maid!” said 
ly, ‘‘and you | 





contagious; otherwise nothing would have kept} A grim smile lit up the anxious face of Miss 
me from his bedside, you may be certain.” | Topper. 


“You are very kind,” said Miss Topper (se-} ‘‘ As to this being your own house,” said she, 
cretly smiling at Dr. Slinger’s diplomacy), ‘‘ but | coolly, ‘‘I always thought it was Dr. Slinger’s; 
my brother’s fever is better to-day, and I have | and as, to my certain knowledge, you have not 
come, by his particular request, to beg you to| paid a penny of rent, I do not feel any qualms 
consider his visit here the other evening as if it| as to its ownership. I see, however, you have 
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been resting under a great mistake. How did 
you imbibe the idea that Rufus was rich? He 
has not a stiver of his own in the world.” 

Mrs. Boyd colored. ‘‘ It is the common talk 
here,” she said. ‘‘ Every one knows you have | 
money, and Rufus is your brother. He is con- 
sidered as joint-heir of the great Topper estate.” 

Miss Agatha smiled again. 

** Rufus is only my half-brother,” said she. 
‘*The estate came from my mother, who was 
also a Topper, and he has no interest in any 
thing whatever in the shape of property. Even 
the church belongs to me, and I pay most of the 
clergyman’s salary myself. I have not told this 
generally, as it was nobody’ s affair but my own. 
I shall leave Rufus half of every thing at my 
death, provided he marries to suit me; other- 
wise, not one cent, Mrs. Boyd—pray understand 
that distinctly. As to his salary, it is exactly two 
hundred and fifty dollarsa year. I don’t think 
that would be sufficient to support even the most 
modest establishment. Your friend, Mr. Mug- 
gins, was a weak-minded man, or he would 
never have lost his suit. As to my brother, you 
can begin proceedings against him as soon as 
you can get a lawyer to undertake your case. 
Rufus has no money to pay into your pocket ; 
and, besides, you are liable to me for a consid- 
erable amount.” 

‘*To you?” said Mrs. Boyd, fiercely; ‘‘im- 
possible!” But Miss Topper saw that her tone 
had changed, and the secret spring of action, 
the hope of making money out of them, being 
destroyed, she saw the game was nearly played 
out. ‘I do not owe you any thing,” said Mrs. 
Boyd again, but she looked anxious and fright- 
ened. 

Miss Topper took a long grocery bill out of 
her pocket, and showed it to the widow, who 
turned white as ashes. 

‘* Mr. Jones is my tenant down at the village 
store,” she said. ‘‘ He can not pay his rent this 
August, because you have not settled with him. 
I therefore took this bill of yours on account, 
and if you don’t pay me every item I shall ex- 
pose you, and sue you, and get a judgment 
against you, and follow you to the end of your 
life. Will you pay me on the spot, or not?” 

Mis. Boyd trembled and turned pale. 





‘*T have not ten dollars in the house,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ upon my word of honor.” 

**T believe you,” said Miss Topper, ‘‘ and | 
the bill is very large. Do you know,” she add- | 
ed, ‘‘that, as you come here temporarily from | 
a different State, you could be arrested until you | 
get bail? I should be sorry to be so hard with | 
you, spiteful old maid as Iam; but I can only | 
yield on certain conditions.” 

‘* What are they ?” said the widow, quickly. 
She had come to the conclusion that Miss Top- 
per was a hard nut to crack, and that she had | 
better give in at once. Had Muggins’s money 
been at hand she might have fought her off a} 
little longer; but that had been really dissi- |} 
pated before it came into actual possession, and | 
all she could do now was to yield to stern ne- | 


etaeins aE ee ee 
cessity. She thought now, with a groan, of al] 
the mornings she had wasted over entomology 
and church architecture; but were there not 
more worlds to conquer, and more men to make 
spooneys of? And she struck her colors at last 
with a sigh, and Miss Topper won the day. 

The conditions were simple. Miss Topper 
had indeed magnified her intended cruelty as 
creditor on purpose to frighten Mrs. Boyd into 
speedier submission ; and in this she succeeded, 
Mrs. Boyd, like all shiftless, needy people, had 
an absolute terror of the letter of the law, and 
made no more boggling when it came to terms; 
indeed in the end she made a capital bargain, 
and felicitated herself much on the result. 

She wrote a note, dictated by Miss Topper, 
giving up all claim to Rufus, and declaring their 
engagement null and void. Then she gave a 
written promise never to see, speak, or write to 
him again, or have any further communication 
with him whatever; also a promise to leave 
Scrambleton that afternoon, which Miss Topper 
saw accomplished, as she conveyed Mrs. Boyd 
herself to the station in the same triumphal 
chariot in which she had carried her to the Hill- 
Side Cottage about two months before. 

So pleased was Miss Topper to get rid of the 
dangerous beauty that she gladly forgave her the 
debt at the store; and, as she afterward con- 
fided to Dr. Slinger, she paid her fare at the 
station, and gave her a hundred dollars as a 
parting douceur ! 

Mrs. Boyd, who had failed in her larger op- 
erations, was by no means loth to accept this 
little windfall, and pocketed the money as cool. 
ly as she would have received a declaration. 

‘* Never in my life,” said Miss Topper, ‘‘ was 
I so glad to part with my dollars as when I paid 
Mrs. Boyd’s passage away from Scrambleton. 
Even Pat M‘Guinness, who put her trunk on the 
cars, said I looked as pleased as Tommy when 
he found a penny in the road, only J had lost a 
very bad penny, and one that I had dreaded 
never getting rid of.” 


x. 

Now, to be really romantic, my hero, Rufus 
Topper, ought to go into a galloping consump- 
tion, or to live on, the victim of blighted affec. 
tions, for some indefinite period. But he did 
not at all. He recovered his health very soon, 
and then he and his sister took a long jour- 
ney, and went to Niagara, and traveled in Can- 
ada all that autumn; and Dr. Slinger met 
them there, and they had a very jovial and 
pleasant time of it altogether. And there, 
also, they met avery lively and very clever 
young lady, who was much diverted with Ru- 
fus’s ideas an the subject of the Early Church 
and Plain Chants, and who did not hesitate to 
quiz him unmercifully, and tease him in the 
most outrageous manner; the result of which, 
to Rufus, was entire oblivi ion as to charmer 
Number One, and intense interest in charmer 


| Number Two; and of which, after further ac- 


quaintance, and nearly a year of correspondence, 
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the consequence was a wedding, and a new face 
in the Rectory pew. Scrambleton has now be- 
come quite a large manufacturing town, and 
our Rector has a large church (of which Tom- 
my is the distinguished sexton), and is the most 
able minister in the vicinity. He has grown 
quite stout, and has a hearty, cheerful laugh of 
his own, which it does one good to hear. It is 
not often that he refers to the affair of his first 
love, even in his private talks with his sister, 
now for several years Mrs. Slinger. But when 

» young men of his congregation come to him 
for advice, he is particularly anxious to put them 
on their guard against that class of people known 
to the initiated as Dangerous Women. 


A VOICE FROM NEW JERSEY. 
JE had been so long penned up in small 
W apartments, so long at the mercy of “ the 
people on the next floor,” so long obliged to look 
about, and look about, with no hope of seeing 
any thing better than the house we lived -in, 
that I resolved to go and live in the country. 
I broached this project to my wife—for I am 
a married man—and she agreed to it. I asked 
the baby, and the boy two years old, whose 
white, pallid little faces had long been pleading 
for fresh air and sweet milk, and they agreed to 
it. It was therefore carried, ‘‘ nem. con.,” that we | 
all were to go and live in the country. 
I must confess that this decision rather worked 
upon my nerves. I have a bad habit of waking 


in the night, and thinking over important sub- | 


jects that had occurred through the day; and 
upon the night succeeding the evening we con- 
cluded to reside for the future in the country, I 
woke from a deep dream of rural delights to a | 
calmer contemplation of the situation. 
I remembered Mr. Sparrowgrass. 
I remembered that funny man and trembled. 
What if it should turn out a delusion and a 
snare, after all—this living in the country? 
What if pigs should break through and steal ; 
if horses should turn out to be ‘* weavers ;” if 
neighbors should rush in with revolvers because 
of the frailty of dumb waiters; if dogs’ tails 


should be amputated for fun; if drains should | 


be dug or built of absurd dimensions, with bills 
corresponding? What if the whole scheme 
should be but a device of the enemy to make us 
fly from the evils we knew unto others we had 
not the least conception of? If, after all our 
weary wanderings, we should set our faces city- 
ward again, and be glad to get back to the sec- 
ond floor or the third floor; to the dirty neigh- 
bors; to the quarrelsome street guerrillas; to 
the drunken men, the pickpockets, the cor- 
ner groceries, and the bake-shops? I say I 
propounded all these questions to myself with 
the flickering shadow from the gas in the street 
shimmering on the wall, and echo answered : 

What if it shouldn’t ? 

So I bravely resolved to take Time by the 
forelock and look in the paper that very morn- 


ing. 


| said he would be in his advertisement, but at 


I bought the morning paper, and in the 
‘* Houses to Let” I found this announcement: 
a - LET at Melrose, on the Harlem R. R., 30 minut 
from City Hall, a genteel two-story cottage, suita- 
jle for a small family. A fine garden attached t , 
premises. Good society, schools, and churches. Rent 
per year. Apply to ‘ Whoever he may be,’ at the Depot.” 





I shall not give that agent’s name, for I owes 
him a grudge, and hereby pay it in full. 

In my delight I threw down the paper and 
said ** Hurrah!” 

‘* What is the matter?” said my wife. 

“My dear,” I replied, ‘‘I have found it. 
Listen”—and then I read the advertisement 
above. 

‘‘Confound these city houses, or, rather, 
rooms,” I continued. ‘* Look out of the win 
dow! what do you see ?—four goats foraging on 
the corner groceryman; two young villains up- 
setting people’s ash-barrels, and a gang of dirty 
scoundrels playing hopscotch, and defiling the 
sidewalk. We shall change this picture to look 


|on this: The view from the genteel cottage will 


look out on venerable elms, the country-seats 
of gentlemen, and pet lambs grazing on a yel- 
vet sward ; while, perchance, milkmaids go me- 
andering down green lanes, plucking as they 
go the yellow primrose. Eh, my dear! how do 
you like that? What do you think of the yel- 
low primrose ?” 

‘*T think,” said my wife, ‘‘ you are counting 
your chickens before the eggs are laid. You 
had better see this genteel cottage before you 
go into any more raptures.” 

This proposition was so sensible that I acted 
upon it immediately. 

I arrived at Melrose, on the Harlem. I found 
the agent—he was not at the dépédt, where he 





home, down a muddy lane, in the bosom of his 
family, eating buckwheat cakes, which he was 
industriously masticating as he took the door- 
knob in his hand to let me in. 

‘* Have you a genteel cottage, with good so- 
ciety, to let?” I asked. 

** Yes,” he said, still chewing. 

‘* Where is it situated ?” 

He stopped chewing, came to the door, and 
looked out. 

‘*You see that chimney?” he said, pointing 
to one. 

** Yes, Sir,” 

‘*Well, go down this road, turn to the left, 
take the next right-hand turning, and the third 
house is the one?” 

As I was going out he handed me a card, say- 
ing, ‘‘ This will admit you te see the premises.” 

It is a curious feature in directions that you 
are always to turn to the left, in some part or 
other of a journey. I took the route pointed 
out, and on my way observed the surround- 
ings. 

** Good society,” Imurmured; ‘it is strange 
what a predilection this agent’s good society has 
for lager bier!” Nearly every other house was 
devoted to the sale of it. 
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I did not see the verdant lawns, or so many 
country seats, as I expected, and altogether I 
was a little disappointed. Nevertheless I re- 
solved to go through the business, so I went on 
to the house, and knocked at the front-door. 

While waiting for a response I had time to 
observe the surroundings. 

It was a nice little place enough, with ever- 
greens in the front-yard, and, altogether, quite a 
cozy home. I waited patiently for some answer 
to my knock, but none being forthcoming, I re- 
paired to the back-door, which I had no sooner 
tapped than it was opened with a snap. 


It was so sudden it made me think of trout- | 


fishing. I suppose the woman saw my errand 
in my face, for when I asked politely if I might 
see the premises, she answered: 

**Well, I don’t think you can,” she said, 
retreating, and closing the door, gradually ; 
‘*there’s been about forty here, within a week, 
to see the premises, and I don’t like it a bit— 
they tramp all over the house, dirty the carpets, 


look into all the bedchambers, pick at the pa- | 


per on the walls, and act shameful.” 

** Madame,” I replied, with suavity, ‘‘I ama 
fellow-sufferer in this respect. I have had my 
carpets dirtied, my bedchambers pried into, my 
wall-paper picked at, and can sympathize with 


you. If there is any human being more despi- | 


cable than another in my eyes, it is the profes- 
sional house-hunter. If you would kindly al- 
low me one glimpse at the interior of your 
charmingly-neat and exquisitely-furnished dom- 
icile, so that I can tell my wife what it is like, I 
shall be satisfied.” 

What woman can resist a compliment? Not 
one. This one couldn’t. I avoided the bed- 


chambers, I stepped carefully on the hem of the | 


carpets, I never so much as looked at the wall- 
paper, and by such diplomacy so gained the 
good-will of the careful housewife that she told 
me all. 

The man opposite, she told me, kept dogs, 
and they made such a ‘‘ yowing, nights, a body 
couldn’t sleep.” That the roof leaked. That 
**the cars was close by, and hooted and tooted ; 
and for all the fruit there was, you might put it 
in your eye.” Moreover, “them nasty Dutch 
was so thick that you might as well be in Hol- 
land.” With such converse she beguiled the 
time until I departed. I went back to see the 
agent again. I mistrusted the good woman's 
tale. I asked some particulars, and he said she 
had occupied the house for many years, but that 
the rent having been raised she didn’t want to 
leave, and so told wrong stories. 

Upon a fullcr view of the circumstances I 
decided to take the house. I told the agent 
so. 


** Very well,” he said, ‘‘ you can have it, al- | 


though three or four gentlemen have been after 
it.” 

I told him that those three or four gentlemen 
at present resided in a castle in Spain. 

**Do you know them?” he inquired. 

‘*T know lots of them,” I replied ; whereupon 


he took down my address, and we parted like 
Damon and Pythias. 

When I rejoined my family in the evening | 
told them all aboutit. We agreed that we cou! | 
not expect every thing for $225 per year, and 
were too glad at the prospect of getting away 
from New York to be critical. We made aj] 
possible haste and preparation for the next two 
weeks, for we had but little time to move in. 

Mark the treachery of man. I received 
note, just as we were all ready to move, reading 
as follows: ; 

“ Metnose Station, March, 1865 
“Dear Str—The parties as was a looking at the hous 
before you has concluded to take it I am tharefou 
obliged to let it to them yours resfully” 


I showed this document to my wife. We 
agreed that it was a happy deliverance. 

* A fellow,” I said, loftily, ‘* who is so dead to 
all principle would be an undesirable landlord.” 

‘*He might raise the rent every month,” said 
my wife, “after we got in.” 

**So he might, my dear; we will have no- 
thing to do with him ;” and we said no more 
about it. 

We unpacked our things, and looked about 
again. 

This misadventure did not in the least damp- 
en our ardor, or quench our determination to 


| have a home in the country. But the first of 


May was at hand, and it behooved us to use 
diligence. It was, however, painful to discover 
such duplicity in man. Dr. Wayland says— 
Well, it is no matter what he said, as it is not 
pertinent to this narrative; whatever he may 
have asserted he has my full permission to say 
it again. 

Our resort was to the paper again. We there 
discovered that all sorts of benevolent people had 
dwellings which they were anxious to rent at rea- 
sonable rates. To one of these I applied. The 


| office was in Burling Slip. I started at eight 


o'clock. 

** My dear,”’I said to my wife, ‘‘ I am determ- 
ined to be ahead of the four other gentlemen 
who will inevitably appear, and claim this dwell- 
ing for my own.” 

When I arrived at the place there were not 
only four, but six in waiting, and each asserted 
peculiar claims to precedence. 

It is of no use to go over the arguments we 
presented to each other to sustain our claims. I 
should like to see the Supreme Court get around 
them. But I will say that after long and tedi- 
ous waiting the proprietor put in an appearanee, 
and we all beset him. He heard us through as 
well as he could, and I thought he looked as 
though he wished he had not advertised. After 
regarding us with a severe aspect he said: 

‘¢ Gentlemen, I can’t rent the house to all of 
| you; perhaps you will be so kind as to draw 

lots for it ?” 
| At this proposition I departed. Of all trans- 
actions I hate drawing lots. I never took a 
| chance in my life that I did not lose it. The 
shortest straw inevitably falls to me. 
























In going home a bright thought struck me. 
“If the mountain won’t come to Mchammed,” 
[ said, inwardly, ‘‘ perhaps I may discover an 
eligible country seat by advertising myself.” 
On this thought I acted. I said in type: 

GENTLEMAN with a small family desires a small 
ti house in the country, with garden attached, not over 
one hour’s ride from City Hall.” 





In response to this notice I received several 
letters, most of which came from parties who 
called 102d Street and Third Avenue, and sim- 
ilar localities, the country. At length, how- 
ever, I received by the morning mail a modest 
missive, written with blue ink, which said that 
there was a small house in New Jersey, sixteen 
miles away, with garden, fruit, etc., all conven- 
ient, and that immediate possession could be 
had. It was in Wheatsheaf. ‘* Wheatsheaf!” 
Isaid. ‘* Romantic name! I will go there!” 
and I did. I found the house. Nothing was 
said about four gentlemen having been there 
previously, which I took as a good omen. ‘‘ In 
these rural glades,” I moralized, ‘‘ every pros- 
pect pleases, and man is not at all vile.” 

In appearance the house was not prepossess- 
ing. It consisted of a square main building 
and a lean-to. If any there be who never saw 
a *‘lean-to,” I will say that it is a wing with a 
sloping roof like a shed, and stuck up against 
the side of the house. Ina word, it leans to it. 

There were four rooms and an attic. The 
exterior was unpainted, but the interior had at 
one time been frescoed by a painter (who once 
occupied it) and was in good preservation. It 
was a house not of to-day, but of the last half 
century. The ceilings were low; the fire-places 
made for wood, wide and deep; the mantle- 
pieces narrow and high, like the stocks our 
grandfathers wore. ‘The garden was about a 
quarter of an acre; and behind the house two 
great walnut-trees stood sentry over it. Alto- 
gether the surroundings and the house were not 
unattractive. 

On inquiring the rent it was found to be ri- 
diculously low. It was not for filthy lucre, so 
the hospitable proprietor assured me, that he 
rented his premises, but to have good neighbors ; 
and he said I might have it. I was, therefore, 
by implication, a good neighbor and tenant, 
which I proceeded to exemplify by paying down 
five dollars on the spot as surety. 

I went home with a light heart. I had been 
regaled with New Jersey cider, six months old, 
sweet as it ought to be, and with a decidedly alco- 
holic strength. I had eaten of chicken. Ihad 
obtained the desire of my heart—a home in the 
country, and I thought I had good reason to be 
thankful. 

This time there were no disagreeable draw- 
backs; indeed, the kind people from whom we 
hired the house were on the point of going many 
miles with their farm-wagon to transport our 
furniture wher we anticipated them by moving 
in. 

From this house, then, I write. There is a 
well of clear cold water on the premises, three 
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re cherry-trees in front, a row of currant- 
bushes, a barn and yard, two walnut-trees, and 
a long grape-trellis. The country surroundir 
is level, and behind the house is a dense wo 

I propose, for the benefit of suffering dwellers 
in the city, to tell what befell us in the year th it 
we have lived in New Jersey. 

Too many people with country residences in 
their eye commit the error of supposing that 
all the conveniences abound there. By conven- 
iences I mean opportunities to purchase house 
hold stores, clothing, and such trivial affairs th 
are necessary to comfort. They go into the 
country with cows, pigs, and chickens in their 
eyes, sweet milk and eggs in prospective, spring 
chickens and roosters, to say nothing of fi 
and vegetables in their season. These thing 
are very fine, but I do not think any one coul 
live in the country solely because these materia 
If there be no better 
aim than this, be assured, oh reader, country 
living will have as little charms for you as for 
Mr. Sparrowgrass! 

By country I do not mean a perked-up pro- 
vincial town, with its isolated brick stores, its 
few feet of flagging, and its plank sidewalks, 
with cracks to catch the unwary feet. I mean 
the woods and fields—I mean the brooks a1 
rivers that flow down to the sea. 

It was for these things as much as any thing 
else that we quitted brick walls and sidews 
and we found our account in it. 

What we looked at first when we set about 
making our home habitable was the soil. 

‘* My dear,” I said, in one of the pauses of 
tacking down a carpet, ‘*I don’t know what to 
make of this New Jersey soil; I am afraid it is 
not good for any thing. It looks like ground 
flower-pots. It is as red as bricks, and sticks to 
the feet like kite-paste. I know, at all events, 
that some astonishing pumpkins and sweet-pota- 
toes are grown here; and, for one, I am not afraid 
to buy.” We therefore selected plain garden 
vegetables—beets, onions, parsnips, radishes, 
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string-beans, squashes, cauliflowers, cabbages, 
sweet-corn, water-melons, musk-melons, toma- 
toes, nasturtions, parsley, spinach, and one or 
two others I have forgotten. Neither was the 
flower-garden forgotten. Those who inhabited 
the place before us had not time to cultivate 
flowers, but to us life in the country would be 
a small thing without birds, flowers, and chick- 
ens. I therefore threw up a circular plat in 
front of the house, about four feet in diameter, 
and set out simple plants in it. Such flower 
we both loved in youth, and such as we had not 
seen in long, long years—no, not since the time 
I stepped over the threshold of home and went 
away to the West in search of a fortune—went 
away, leaving the mother on the steps looking 
after me, as she will never look again. 

After all these little offices had been per- 
formed we waited to see the effect. It was 
the Ist of April we meved into our new home, 
and it took but a little while to do the most im- 
portant parts. As yet there were but few signs 
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of spring in the land. The trees were bare and 
devoid of foliage. The fields were withered and 
sodden as the melting snow left. There was a 
breath of winter in the air, trailing after him 
in his flight, as the smoke of a steamer trails far 
along the horizon. The birds had not vouch- 
safed a single twitter—not even the blue-bird, 
with his querulous note, sounded the advance 
of the season so dear to all hearts. 

But it was coming for all, and in a few days 
a wondrous change took place. The wiry edge 
of the morning melted into airs as soft as the 
breathing of a baby. The frowning skies, harsh 
with the remembrance of bitter winds and drench- 
ing rains, grew rosy red under the smile of the 
sun. Little sprigs of green were visible in the 
fields, the trees grew big with life, and put forth 
buds, and in a week after the meadows were 
alive with birds of all kinds. The leaves un- 
folding, the sights and sounds on every hand— 
the cattle lowing to get out of the yards, the 
noise of a brook not far away—all conspired to 
make us glad of the day we quitted the city. 

My wife was delighted; our children took the 
greatest interest in every thing, and we all won- 
dered that we had been so long content to abide 
in town. 


One morning, after we were fairly settled in | 


our new abode, I said to my wife: ‘‘ There is a 
vacant pig-pen in our barn-yard which ought to 
be put to some purpose. We haven’t so much 
room that we can afford to waste any, and I 
think something ought to be done with this va- 
cant apartment. Don’t you?” 

She said ‘‘ yes, 
of pigs, either collectively or in the abstract. 
‘*Nor I either,” I added. ‘They squeal aw- 
fully when they are not full, and filling a pig is | 
a hopeless task; they always want more. They | 
are dirty, and we never eat pork. I think the | 
space might be devoted to chickens.” 

And it was therefore moved and seconded 
that chickens be purchased to occupy the vacant 
pig-pen; so that day I bought some. In select- 
ing them I took care to get hens—not pullets 
that were but a few months old, and had to be 
fed three or four months more before they would 
lay, and then not do much at it. I bought old 
hens, and, not intentionally, a very old rooster. 
I selected him chiefly, I may say, on account of | 
a white lace tail and a majestic mien; but when 
I got him home he was found to be blind of one 
eye, lame in one leg, with monstrous spurs as 
long as my thumb on both legs, and generally 
superannuated. After a few weeks of curveting | 

and prancing he was devoted to the soup-Pot, | 
and came out of it much better than he went in. | 
To our surprise he was not at all tough, but 
quite high-flavored. As Bridget remarked, he 
was ‘‘illegant ating.” 

The hens were by no means the least of our | 
delights. The idea of real honest fresh eggs for | 
breakfast, laid on the premises, was too novel to 
be real; at least it seemed so to us. We had | 
been accustomed to buy eggs in the city that | 
had at some time been fresh ; and it was alw ays | 


” but that she did not approve | 


a matter of congratulation that they were eata- 
ble. But here we had actual eggs of home-man- 
ufacture, fresh as could be. And between the 
joy of discovery and the joy of eating them 
they certainly “paid.” Moreover, another 
rooster which we bought was a magnificent 
fellow, with a voice like a trumpeter, and an 
appetite to correspond. The rabbits from the 
neighboring wood were rather too friendly, as 
they ate up all the cauliflowers, but will not al- 
low us to eat them. And in the fall the nuts 
we gathered from our trees amounted to a barrel- 
ful. The grape-vine yielded an abundance. ‘The 
cherry-trees have many jarfuls of representa- 
| tives in our closet; on the first day of June we 
had cherry-pudding from our own trees—yes, 
cherry-pudding! If there be trees which. grow 
bread-fruit, why not pudding-fruit ? 
We laugh at landlords. We understand that 
| the rents in the city are to be raised to an in- 
credible extent this year; and we say, ‘that is 
good, because it will drive more people out of 
| the city.” We have positively no drawbacks. 
In the summer there are countless mosquitoes, 
| but one soon gets used to them, and they sing a 
pleasant roundelay that is really quite refresh- 
jing. It is quite the thing to have one perched 
on the nose, and go about with an air of insou- 
ciance, pretending not to know it was there. 
, Last summer we left a pail of butter out, over- 
night, and in the morning it had vanished. 
| Somebody took it—but I don’t knowwho. We 
have now a large dog; so that is ended. No- 
thing would induce us to move back to the city. 
We have all that is necessary, and others will 
find that, in these days of rapid traveling, it is 
cheaper to live in the peer: than in the city. 


|THE LAST YEARS OF 
TON. 


SAM. HOUS- 


E is certainly dead. 
in the nation is generally thought to have 
| closed with his term in the United States Sen- 


His career as a power 


ate. His life had been marked in a peculiar 
manner. It had indeed been adventurous and 
romantic. 

Born of humble parentage, in Rockingham 
| County, Virginia, about the time of the adop- 
| tion of the Federal Constitution, he lived to see 
Vit put to the severest tests. No ‘public man has 
‘left more evidences of a reverence for that in- 
strument and of unselfish devotion to the Union. 
As a youth he was never a student, though 
possessed of remarkable and intuitive quickness 
‘of perception. He made his first impression 
| upon the world as a soldier under the imme- 
diate eye of his ever afterward unswerving friend, 
| Andrew Jackson. Tall, handsome, active, and 
naturally graceful, Houston attracted the atten- 
tion of the General while yet a private. 

He was promoted for gallant conduct, and at 
the battle of the Horseshoe he led a charge and 
received a wound in his right arm from which 
he never recovered. Not to follow him closely, 
we find him by regular gradations a member 
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of Congress from Tennessee, and afterward Goy- 
ernor of that State. 

Domestic misfortanes, about which the world 
has never cared to be correctly informed, and 
which might not seriously have affected a less 
sensitive man, drove Houston into exile in the 
Cherokee nation, west of the Mississippi River. 
The writer would not lift the veil which en- 
shrouded his life in this wilderness further than 
to say that the “* Red man” never had a better 
friend ; and that, while there, he gave much of 
his time to the study of the English classics, 
d to the contemplation of the plan of extend- 
ing the jurisdiction of the United States to the 
Pacific coast. He emerged from his privacy 
but once for several years. By his defense of 
the Indians and the exposure of the frauds of 
their agents, he got into the fracas which brought 
upon him the censure of the House of Repre- 





sentatives. 

‘¢T was dying out,” once said General Hous- 
ton to the writer, “‘and had they taken me be- 
fore a Justice of the Peace and fined me ten 
dollars for assault and battery, they would have 
killed me. But they gave me a national tri- 
bunal for a theatre, and that set me up again.” 
This notion illustrated his character quite as well 
as a retort he once made upon his since notori- 
ous opponents, Wigfall and Oldham, who were 
following him up and annoying him at his stump 
appointments. 

““The gentlemen come unbidden to my ap- 
pointments, knowing that I will not stoop to 
reply to them. They will not make appoint- 
ments of their own. They take advantage of 
the fact that I have a little fame and a great 
deal of notoriety, by which crowds are attracted.” 

Possibly Houston did not always discriminate 
with sufficient nicety between notoriety and fame. 
Certainly he gave to his enemies a due share 
of eredit for his prominent position before the 
world. Yet he never failed to regard them as 
his ereditors, and, although often deferred, he 
never omitted to repay the slightest insinuation 
or coarsest assault with a compound interest 
which caused the castigated never to forget 
Houston. 

His career in Texas is well known. When 
leaving the Cherokee country he embraced a 
friend, now living, and who divided with Hous- 
ton his slender purse, and said, ‘* Elias, remem- 
ber my words. I will yet be the President of a 
great Republic. I will bring that nation to the 
United States, and if they don’t watch me closely 
I will be the President of the White House yet.” 
- Houston traversed the wilds of Texas on horse- 
back unattended. He became the chief of the 
revolution; the hero of San Jacinto; the cap- 
tor of Santa Anna; the statesman who, with 
far-seeing ken, proclaimed the Rio Grande as the 
boundary of Texas ; he was elected the first and 
third President of the young Republic, and, had 
not statesmen closely watched, he would have 
been President of the United States. 

As soon as Texas, then an empire in extent, 
with a population of less than fifty thousand, 


was organized, and Houston was installed as its 
first President, he proposed to President Jack- 
son its annexation to the United States. To 
refuse it, so soon after the establishment of its 
independence, must have been a severe test of 
the firmness and virtue of the early friend and 
patron of Houston—the iron man who never 
acknowledged that Texas was properly retro- 
ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty. But 
General Jackson was not then ready to provok 
a war with Mexico by too soon reaping the ad- 
vantages of Houston’s conquest. @ 

As President of Texas the policy of Houston 
was marked by economy of expenditure, de- 
fensive measures against Mexico, and pacific 
relations with the border Indians. Whenever 
his history shall come to be fully written it will 
demonstrably appear that Houston always op- 
posed the wild spirit of the border settlers, whose 
policy was to kill rather than to feed Indians; 
to invade Mexico rather than to defend agai 
occasional predatory raids; and to appropriate 
money without calculating the strength of th 
exchequer. In a word, he was always guided 
by the principles of economy, humanity, and 
justice, and chose rather to await events than 
to hurry them. 

Texas was annexed to the United States in 
1845 by the decision of the American people in 
the Presidential election of 1844. As a political 
event it suggests many reflections, but we can 
not pause to consider them. It is sufficient for 
our subject that it brought ex-President Hous- 
ton and: his colleague and fast friend, General 
Thomas J. Rusk, into the American Senate in 
January, 1846. Well do we remember the 
sensation which the appearance of these two 
stalwart men of commanding mien produced in 
the old Senate Chamber just twenty years ago. 
They came as the representatives of a late na- 
tion, which had peaceably and voluntarily with- 
drawn its flag from the seas, its ministers from 
abroad, its national seal from the world; sur- 
rendered its forts, arsenals, harbors; its right to 
regulate commerce, form treaties of alliance, to 
declare war, to make peace, to punish piracies, 
and prescribe naturalization and legal tend- 
ers. Whatever confusion of mind other states- 
men may have had about the sovereignty which 
the States had surrendered, Houston was never 
in doubt as to what powers Texas had lost, what 
protection had been gained, and what obliga- 
tions the people, as citizens of the United States, 








inst 


had assumed. 

The course of Houston in the Senate was al- 
ways conservative. He voted for the Oregon 
compromise measures, and he would have avert- 
ed the Mexican war if he could. Toward that 
people, from whom his Texas had so long suf- 
fered, he always felt the greatest kindness. He 
voted for the Oregon Territorial Bill, with the 
slavery exclusion clause. For this he was as- 
sailed; but, as the articles annexing Texas con- 
tained the restriction above 36° 30’, he was sus- 
tained by his constituency. His course upon 
the compromise measures of 1850, and his suc- 
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cess in obtaining ten millions of dollars for Tex- 
as, as an indemnity for the boundary which he 
had proclaimed in 1836, and for which the Mex- 
ican war had been fought, will be remembered. 

He placed himself in the front rank of na- 
tional Union men; but thereby he, to a great 
degree, lost the sustaining influence of his im- 
practicable Southern colleagues. Never did 


man have a fuller tide of popularity among his | 


constituency than Houston had after the passage 
of these compromise measures. The Demo- 
cratic Convention of Texas and the Legislature 


of strength grew out of the desertion of his 
Southern colleagues, who had shown a seces- 
sion front in 1850. Houston was defeated be- 
fore the Baltimore Convention of 1852. We 
will not touch upon his escapade to Know No- 
thingism, and his opposition to the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill and the repeal of the Missouri re- 
striction. ‘The best judges do not believe that 
his vote, without the American affiliation, would 
have lost Houston his popularity in Texas. 

To the repeal of the Missouri restriction he 
always attributed the subsequent ills and the 
terrible civil war of the Republic. And he fe- 
licitated himself that in the defense which he 
made before his constituents in the gubernatori- 
al campaign of 1857, which he conducted with 
a rapidity and energy which would have ex- 
hausted the physique of any other man, he fore- 
told all which subsequently befell slavery. Party 
organization was too strong, however. The old 
cosmopolitan, who was of all men the least 
practical Know Nothing, was beaten in the 
race; but he reduced the majority from twenty- 
one thousand to ten thousand votes. Houston 
was not run for the Senate. John Hemphill 
was elected his successor. 

Those who now believed that Houston was 
politically dead did not well calculate the tenac- 
ity of the man, nor the temper of the Texas 
people. He had two years more in the Senate, 
and he used these to the best advantage. His 
speech against John C. Watrous was one of the 
great efforts in Senatorial debate, and it har- 
monized with the public sentiment of Texas. 
There were great numbers who regretted their 
votes for Houston's competitor. 

Many, somehow or other, associated the trag- 
ical end of Houston’s colleague and devoted 
friend, Thomas J. Rusk, with the political im- 
molation of the hero of San Jacinto. But all 
these things combined were light when com- 
pared with the fact that Governor Runnels was, 
per se, a secessionist and a propagandist of dis- 
union sentiments. He seemed to possess but 
one idea; the agitation of the exciting topic— 
negro slavery. In this behalf he and his im- 
mediate allies spent all their strength. Kansas, 
the encouraging of slavery upon the Texas front- 
ier, and the impossible task of re-opening the 
African slave-trade, were their constant theme. 

The Democratic organization became almost 
undisguisedly a disunion party. The destruct- 


ive element had thus driven many of the most | the field. ‘*They have smothered me out,” said 





a, 
intelligent and patriotic citizens of Texas from 
their life-long associations. In the spring of 
1859 the schism became open and undisguised, 
There were those who would not swallow an 
unmitigated African-slave-trade-secession ticket, 

A mass meeting was held at the capital of 
Texas, and the name of Sam Houston was pre- 
sented as the Union candidate for Governor, 
and those of A. J. Hamilton and John H. Rea. 
gan, since so conspicuous in different fields, for 
Congress. In his letter of acceptance Houston 


| wrote to the experienced editor of the Southern 
nominated him for the Presidency. His want | 


Intelligencer, whose popular journal led the Union 
movement, ** The Constitution and the Union is 
my only platform.” Upon that the race was 
squarely and fairly run. Houston made but 
one speech; that was among the best of his life. 
The ticket triumphed by a majority of near two 
thousand votes. But, owing to certain defec- 
tions, the majority of the Legislature was opposed 
to Houston. One of their first acts was to elect 
the madcap Wigfall to the United States Sen- 
ate. One of Houston’s was to deliver his able 
and unanswerable message in response to the 


| proposition of South Carolina for a convention 


of slave States with a view to disunion. And 
from that day until he was deposed as Governor 
every sentiment of his life was in favor of the 
Union. His earnest efforts would fill a volume. 

While he was making a speech at San Anto- 
nio a horse in a team grew restive and attempted 
to kick himself out of the harness. Houston 
paused to say, ‘Let him alone; he is trying a 
little practical secession.” The horse finally 
choked himself down, and the teamster com- 
menced beating him. “See howit works!” said 
he, promptly. ‘Thehorse, after being well beaten, 
was finally got upon his feet, and the teamster 
began to put on the broken harness: ‘‘See in 
what fix he is brought back into the Union!” 
said the ever-ready orator amidst convulsed ap- 
plause. 

The filibuster raid upon the Mexiean border, 
and the necessity of crossing the Rio Grande to 
chastise the robbers, gave Governor Houston an 
opportunity to make another record upon his 
favorite Mexican Protectorate. 

There were those who were anxious to bring 
Houston forward for the Presidency. His con- 
stituents, who had carried the gubernatorial race 
in the name of the national democracy, proposed 
to urge his claims before the Charleston Con- 
vention. ‘To this he would not consent. He 
had foretold the split, over a worthless dogma, 
in that inharmonious body. He said the people 
would repudiate the whole Convention system ; ¢ 
and, perhaps, he might be taken up as the Peo- 
ple’s Candidate for the Presidency. Efforts 
were indeed made to bring him forward as an 
independent candidate, and electoral tickets 
were formed in some States. Over-zealous 
friends carried his name into the Baltimore 
Whig Convention. When Bell and Everett 
were nominated, upon Houston’s platform, they 
made the fourth set of Convention candidates in 
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Houston, and he withdrew from the contest. | in a characteristic pleasantry, and retired from 
A fusion ticket was formed in Texas. the office. 

Houston made several speeches, to urge that He soon addressed a public meeting, in which 
the election of Mr. Lincoln would be no cause | were numerous bold sympathizers—in language 
for disunion ; and to warn his countrymen of | which many had cause to remember. Among 
the ruinous consequences of the effort. After other things he foretold the terrible war, and 
the election he gave all his energies to strategic | acted the sergeant kicking the gentleman's son 
efforts to prevent precipitancy and haste. A into the conscript camp. Many a gentleman 
terrible pressure, amidst the cry, ‘‘We will lived to remember that prophecy, while impris- 
never live under Lincoln rule!” was brought oned in conscript pens, or exiles in foreign 
upon him to force the call of the Legislature. | lands. 

This he refused to do until after sixty-one men Houston pretty well preserved the secret of 
took the responsibility of calling for the election | the visit of the officer sent by President Lincoln 
of delegates to a revolutionary Convention, and | to tender him assistance. We must, therefore, 
the elections were spontaneously held. The | pass it by as one of those State secrets which 
papers now published by General Houston will | resulted in nothing, but behind which Houston 
be gathered up and classed by the historian as | might have saved himself and his few confiden- 
wonderfully prophetic. ‘There was scarcely a | tial Union adherents from much of the odium 
phase in the subsequent terrible drama which | which was afterward heaped upon them by those 
he did not foretell. |who charged the war upon the opposition of 

Deserted and threatened by General Twiggs, | the Unionists. But these confidants remained 
and unaided by the Government at Washington, | true to their faith, and never asked the publica- 
Houston finally gave way, and convened the | tion of facts, which would have shown, at least, 
Legislature in extra session. This was an er- | a determination to avoid the civil war until it 
ror. But let it be remembered that Houston | should be forced by the South. Suflice it now 
was too o/d, and his family too young, for him to | to say, the Government offered to go to the as- 
engage in civil war. Besides, many of the lead- | sistance of Houston when it was too ate. 
ers who had supported him had gone over to the It was not possible to avoid the terrible or- 
secession element, ‘to save themselves.” ‘To| deal. Houston shrank from any part in the 
resist would have been to fight the whole mad | fratricidal war. He now retired to his almost 
secession element and the United States army | unimproved place upon Galveston Bay. He saw 
under Twiggs. The Convention met. The | that the Union, which he loved so much, was 
deed was done; the secession erdinance was | being disrupted; he was poor as to available 
passed; the Legislature ratified it; delegates | means; he was surrounded by a large family of 
were sent to the misnamed ‘‘ National Conven- | young children, whom he could not educate in 
tion” at Montgomery; a Committee of Public | the wilderness, nor hope to see settled in life ; 
Safety was appointed; General Twiggs surren- | he felt that all his sacrifices for Texas, which 
dered forts, army, arsenals, and public property | had increased from 50,000 to 650,000 inhabit- 
to the revolutionists; the ordinance was sub-| ants, had been made in vain. ‘Those ‘‘ who 
mitted to the ‘‘ voluntary ratification” of the | knew not Houston” had got control, and were 
people, while war was, in fact, being waged | rushing on toruin. He had many warnings as 
upon the United States. Houston made his | to his own personal safety. We never knew a 
record against the ordinance. man who contemplated with so much horror the 

The Farewell Address of Washington was | negro insurrections which he believed would fol- 
published in Houston's organ, and it was de- | low such a contest; he doubtless intended to re- 
nounced as an abolition document. Houston, | main silent, not in sight of the Promised Land, 
who had his anecdote for every thing, said he | but after he had-enjoyed the fruits, now so rude- 
had once heard a young preacher say, that, | ly snatched away, until the warning angel should 
“after due reflection, he was compelled to | call ‘‘Get thee up, and die.” But public speak- 
differ with St. Paul upon many matters of | ing was now too much a habit with Houston for 
doctrine.” 











| him to be silent. His worst prophecies were re- 

The secession ordinance was sustained by a | alized. He could not refrain from saying, “I 
large majority of those who voted. The Conven- | told you so.” Extrayagant and untrue reports 
tion reassembled, and resolved that all offi- | of his speeches make him denounce the war, 
cials must take the oath ‘‘ to support the Con- | and seem to favor the rebellion. But so well 


, Stitution of the Confederate States, as /ong as | were his sentiments known that no secessionist 


Texas is a member thereof.” Houston published | ever believed he wished the mad work well. 

a protest, which was the best paper of his life,| When martial law was proclaimed he wrote 
and the morning thereafter repaired to the Ex- | a strong paper, based upon the bill of rights, 
ecutive office, to find the person *‘ who had rode | against it, which he could never get published 
into the office of Lieutenant-Governor on the | until the despotism had been abolished. 

tail of Houston's coat” in the Executive chair.| When no one in the South could move with- 
Houston had been deposed, and the Convention | out the pass of a provost-marshal, and one was 
had found a convenient instrument in his subal- | demanded of the deposed Governor at the 
tern. That subaltern is now an exile in a for- | city of Houston, he drew himself up proudly, 


eign land. ‘The old man eloquent” indulged | and said: “Go to San Jacinto and learn my 
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right to travel in Texas.” The sentinel gave 
way, and Houston was allowed egress and in- 
gress without a pass. 

When the Federal vessels took possession of 
Galveston Bay his occupation of sending fire- 
wood to the blockaded island was gone. He 
returned to his old residence at Huntsville, 
Texas. 

In passing through Brenham he found an ex- 
cited public meeting engaged in passing threat- 
ening,denunciations against all who would not 
receive the worthless Confederate treasury notes 
at par with gold. The whole country was great- 
ly excited. The capture of Galveston Bay and 
Island had been so sudden, and the order of 
General Magruder so threatening against all 
who should remain behind his lines, that hun- 
dreds were fleeing from the island and the coast 
to the interior. They would have dared the en- 
emy, but could not disobey Magruder. Hous- 
ton is described as coming into town leading the | 
team which drew his family. He was waited | 
upon, and invited to make a speech. The re-| 
porters published that he did not approve the | 
resolutions to force those who had lent gold to | 
receive in payment a currency which the most | 
ardent supporters of the cause never suffered to 
lie upon their hands. This accorded with his | 
notions of justice. And it may be that he 
thought it time that the town-meeting sensa- 
tionists should go to the front, rather than show 
their devotion by patriotic resolves. ‘ 


Houston’s spirit was now broken ; his powerful 


constitution had been wrecked ; his means were | 
being exhausted; his family were stinted for 
the necessaries of life; the miseries of his coun- 
try weighed him down; a slow disease united 
with the fell disorder of mind, and his shat- | 
tered frame gave way. To the minister who | 
attended him he said : ‘‘ My views as to the pro- 
priety and possibility of the success of this wick- 
ed revolution have undergone no change.” In 
the political leaders whom the people trusted 
Houston had no confidence. Of Davis, after | 
he was chosen President, Houston, in a speech, | 
said: ‘*I know Jeff Davis well. He is as am- 
bitious as Lucifer, and as cold as a lizard.” | 
Houston’s son, a mere boy, was wounded in | 
the rebel army, and taken prisoner. This in- | 
creased the grief of the old man. In June, 
1863, in the seventy-third year of his age, under | 
the dark cloud which overhung his country and 
family, Sam Houston died, and “slept with his 
fathers.’ Silently and quietly he was buried. 
A short line in one or two newspapers curtly | 
chronicled the event. 
The young heroes of the rebellion stopped not | 
to fire a gun, nor put on a badge of mourning, | 
in honor of the fallen champion of liberty who | 
bore honorable scars from breast to heel, and | 
who in his day had made a nation. Let not 
the young State, which then numbered a mill- 
ion souls, be charged with ingratitude. Hous-. 
ton had been too great a rock of antagonism in | 
the way of the dashing waves of revolution. 
When he seemed not longer to obstruct he did 


not hurry along the mad current. Hope had 
been too high, and success too positively certain. 
| to leave sympathy or respect for the life-lono 
lover of the Union. The telegraph lightning 
had, only a year before, brought the particulars 
of the total rout of McClellan and Pope, the 
capture of Washington, the acknowledgment of 
independence, and the hundred other extraya- 
gances which proved the fathomless gulf of hy- 
man credulity. Even then the bells and cannon 
were resounding over the almost total annihj- 
lation of Grant’s intrenching columns before 
Vicksburg. Life was cheap, and death fro. 
quent, in those days. Skepticism as to victo- 
ries was charged as disloyalty to the Southern 
cause. 

But if Houston’s days were ended while ad- 
versity impended over his country and his house, 
he was not without hope in the great Future, 
where the only war was punished by the expulsion 
of the Great Enemy of Mankind and of Peace. 
He died, as he had lived a number of years, a 
Calvinistic Baptist, in full faith and fellowship 
with his church. His last days were given to 
prayers for his distressed family and country, 
and in spiritual preparation, ‘‘ while yet on the 
narrow strip of land which separates Man from 
Eternity.” These were his own words. In the 


| absence of a minister of his own denomination, 
for several weeks before his dissolution he had 


the consolation of a Presbyterian divine, with 


| whom he had lately reconciled previous differ- 


ences. In the same manner he forgave all his 
enemies, and he died as none but a Christian 
can die. , 

He left a widow and seven children, no one 
of whom had obtained years of majority. He 
had owned a few slaves. He no longer looked 
to them as a dependence after the first gun was 
fired. His lands are not available to his family. 
So that Houston died, as Benton said a public 
man ought to die—poor. He had married late. 
His widow is a sterling woman, who had great- 
ly influenced and improved his later years. In 
his darkest hours she had been his best ad- 
viser. 

Thus died a great man. And yet at this very 
day there is no more frequent question than, 
**Is Sam Houston still living?” Hence this 
brief notice. No one can write a full history 
of America without a record of the events con- 
nected with the life of Sam Houston. 

Until some impartial hand shall write his 
biography, let one who has well examined the 
material bear witness to these safe conclusions : 

That every thing which General Houston ever 
said in a state paper or published speech was 
well said. Educated he was not; yet where 
shall we find a purer English model ? 

That in the darkest hour and amidst the 
greatest excitement Houston would dare to 
speak and vote his sentiments, regardless of po- 
litical and personal consequences to himself. 
He consulted no guide but the best interests of 
his country. 

That in every official station he was scrupu- 
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lously honest, and was never supposed to covet,)er than the mere technical signification of a 


ich less to misapply, the public money. 
Faults he had, and who has not? 
ssessed transcendent virtues. 
the Union living and dying would cover a mul- 
tude of political sins. 


ies of his public career we ascend to the ro- 


alit 


word, the purpose of this article being nothing 
But he} less than to show that many of the processes 
To have loved | which are commonly classed as adulterations, 

| and so given over to unmixed censure, are re- 

If from the stern re- ally of great benefit to mankind, in increasing 
|} and diffusing the comforts and elegances of 


mantic, where shall we find a hero whose life | life. 





rds so many incidents for the novelist who | 
could interweave fiction with fact, or truthfully | 


: | 
we will not point a romance, lest some scribbler | 


ready material into shape. 


modern civilization few items are more 
clearly defined than the tendency which every 
where prevails toward a practical realization of 
the old doctrine that that method of acting, or | 
of doing, or of bringing about a result, is the 
most traly philosophical which involves the 
Least Expenditure of Force. 

Nowhere is this tendency more strongly 
marked than in these United States; and yet 
how few among us have any realizing sense of 
its universality! how rarely do we find its ex- 
istence openly acknowledged, excepting indeed 
in terms of reproach ! 

As one chief exponent of the tendency above 
alluded to there comes up to us at once the 
widely-spread practice of cheapening wares by 
processes of adulteration, substitution, ‘“‘ full- 
i ‘*extension,’’ subtraction, or what not. 
The ultimate aim—whether he recognize this 
or not is no matter—of the cheapener being to 
furnish such an article as, on being tried by the 
consumer's two essential standards of fitness and 
cost, shall excel all other articles which may 
compete with it in open market, and shall thus 
enable its producer to defy competition. 

It is unfortunate for a candid hearing of the 
argument that the word Adulteration is found 
in bad company to begin with, and is of itself 
in such ill odor. But there seems to be no rea- 
son why an expressive word of good native ca- 
pacity should not be rescued from evil associa- 
tions, and received into polite society, while so 
magy excellent words are daily going to the bad 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary, it becomes 
almost of the nature of a duty that every man 
should strive for the elevation of a worthy un- 
fortunate like the word in question. As an 
illustration let us go to the other extreme and 
consider the case of the word Empiric, which in 
the beginning expressed about the same thing as 
our modern term Baconian philosopher. Now, 
lamenting the sad fall from grace of this word, 
it may be urged that whoever endeavors to ele- 
vate the meaning of a word like Adulteration 
may labor with better right and clearer con- 
science than any of those who by wrong usage 
befoul a well-bred word like the one just cited. 


— the striking peculiarities of our 
oe 








That the great public has not yet recognized 
in a plated tea-spoon the banner of true democ- 


ike facts appear stranger than fiction? But racy, nor perceived as yet the manifest truth 


that of shoddy is made the swelling sail of re- 


should fail properly to mould the useful and} publicanism, is no matter. The world moves for 


all that, and as will be one day seen, the char- 
acter and the direction of its motion is largely 
influenced by considerations such as are here 
hinted at. 

Just as in nature force is always found to act 
through the line of least resistance, so in the arts 
force should by good rights be expended in the 
most economical manner possible, so that it may 
produce the largest practicable effect. 

Now it is respectfully submitted that any ar- 
ticle capable of being furnished, as aforesaid, 
of quality so good, and at a price so low, that 
it shall take precedence of all other competing 
articles, is to all intents and purposes a practi- 
cal realization both of the * line of least resist- 
ance” and the “ greatest economy of force’”—in 
so far as that particular article, time, and place 
are concerned. 

In this country, althongh applications and 
realizations of the principle in question are to 
be seen upon every hand, these appear to have 
been carried out unconsciously, and without any 
recognition of the principle itself. The appli- 
cations appear to have been forced upon us by 
pressure of circumstances from without, and not 
evolved from within the national mind. 

When our English relatives, in recording 
their impressions of travel, dwell at length upon 
the, in their eyes, abhorrent prevalence in this 
country of shingle palaces, paper shirt-fronts, 
gossamer railroads, and similar effects of the 
order, which they are pleased to designate as 
“cheap and nasty,” they fail altogether of a 
recognition of the fact that this predilection for 
results, which are at once inexpensive and ef- 
fectual, is one great and prominent cause of the 
happiness, comfort, and wealth which are so 
widely disseminated among us. They may go 
as far as Mrs. , who admits that ‘* an Amer- 
ican mob is a mob in broadcloth ;” but, like 
her, they all fail to inquire how it becomes pos- 
sible to find broadcloth for the masses. None 
of these writers reflect—and *tis a point we are 
all prone to lose sight of—that there are not 
sheep enough in existence, by half, to yield 
fleeces which would cover the backs of the pop- 
ulations which are now comfortably, not to 
say elegantly, clad in mixed fabrics made of 
wool, cotton, and shoddy.* The case is paral- 











* * The word ‘ Shoddy’ is of Yorkshire origin. It is ap- 
plied as a general term to the wool which is produced by 
pulling up or tearing up any soft woolen rags. White 





But we have here to do with matters far high- 


flannel rags are better adapted for the manufacture of 
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lel to that of the delicate ‘‘ reindeer’s tongues” 
which come to us from the north of Europe. 
Since the number of these tongues which are 
consumed in and exported from Russia in a | 
single decade is perhaps greater than that of all 
the reindeer which have lived and died since 
the time of Adam, it must necessarily follow 
that the Muscovites have a trick of counterfeit- 
ing the genuine article, or that, in other words, 
they can prepare a very savory tid-bit by curing 
the tongues of calves. 

De Tocyueville alone of all the travelers 


seems to have arrived at something like a just | 


appreciation of the conception that it may often 
be advantageous for all the parties interested 
that the price of a commodity shall be lowered 
by manufacturing with less care, but in larger | 
quantity than before, an article nearly similar to | 
the original. And yet even this keen observer | 
does not appear to have looked upon the idea as 
one founded in equity or natural law. When he | 
tells us of the surprise which he experienced on 
arriving in New York at perceiving along the 


shore of the East River, at some distance from | 
the city, a number of little palaces of white mar- | 


ble, several of which were of ancient architect- 
ure; and of his disenchantment when on going 
next day to inspect more closely one which had 
particularly attracted his notice, he found that 
its walls were of whitewashed brick, and its col- 
umns of painted wood, it is with no spirit of rec- 
ognition of the probable fact that the quasi pal- 
aces in question were really the best possible 
under the circumstances, and—no matter from 
what point of view we may regard them—vastly 
better palaces than none. 

That the doctrine which it is the purpose of 
this article to uphold and defend has as yet 
found few open supporters among us is no won- 
der, in view of the opprobrium which every where 
attaches to the term Adulteration, and the loose- 
ness with which this term is commonly employed. 


No doubt there are many who have recognized | 


the trnth of the principle, but its advocates are 
unfortunately rare. I have myself met with but 
one man who had thoroughly convinced himself 
of its truth, even when applied, as in his case, to 
a single special instance. 


It was years ago, long before the press of | 


events had made shoddy as well as wool and 
cotton a passport to the Fifth Avenue, that a 


manufacturer of satinet, in a little New England | 


village, was kind enough to throw open his 
modest establishment for the inspection of a | 
party of strangers, among whom was the writer | 
of this article, and to explain to them not only 
how the cloth itself was made but also the meth- 


ods of coloration by means of which various | 





shoddy than any others ; old stockings are alsovery valu- | 
able, while carpets and other colored rags are somewhat 


less costly. White shoddy can be used either for light- | 


colored goods, or for the common kind of blankets, while 
the dark-colored shoddy is worked into all kinds of coarse 
cloths, carpets, etc., which may be then dyed with some 


dark color so as to hide the various colors of the old fab- | 
ries. It is mixed with new wool in such proportion as its | 


quality will permit without injuring the sale of the cloth.” 


—. 


| shades of gray, brown, etc., were obtained with. 
out chemical treatment, by the mere admixture 
| in proper proportions of the diverse parcels of 
| cotton-waste, refuse wool, and shoddy, of whic} 
his cloth was manufactured. One of our part 
having ventured to hint in a joking way at the 
| enormity of the practices we were witnessing 
| the worthy mill-owner made reply as follows. 
| There is no cloth in the market from which 
| man—and when I say a man I mean the man, 
| the working man, who consumes the cloth— 
gets his money’s worth so fairly and completely 
as from this. Satinet is not “everlasting,” it j 
| true, but it costs the consumer less money in 
proportion to its durability than any es cloth 
| that he can buy ; it is consequently the most 
| economical cloth possible in so far as he is con- 
cerned. There is no deception about the man- 
| ufacture any way. My factory is open to every 
| chance visitor, and nine hundred and nine ty- 
|nine out of every thousand of the consumers 
| know all about the cloth ; 3 every common labor- 
er, even to the stevedores upon your city wharves, 
has a tolerably clear idea how and of what ma- 
terial his coat is made. So far from being prop- 
erly classed as a deception my wares are really 
less open to that objection than many of the 
higher grade goods of more prententious mills ; 
for from the very nature of the case, on account 
of the comparative simplicity of the machinery 
| and processes employed, and the small amount 
of capital involved, I am subject to so great com- 
petition, and to a competition so little liable to 
| sudden fluctuations of intensity, that my finished 
cloths can rarely be sold at high rates of profit, 
seldom or never at the extortionate rates which 
| are every once in a while obtained for more cost- 
| ly qualities of woolen goods. 
| ‘This was long before the anarchical element 
War had come in to compute the last term of 
jour worthy friend’s analysis. But the experi- 
} ence of the last four years has in no wise invali- 
dated the correctness of the main points of his 
jargument. There is no cause to condemn 
| shoddy-cloth simply because of its hybrid birth 
| —for it has, after all, the same right of exist- 
;ence as the best of us—and the mere buying 
jand selling of such cloth is in no conceivable 
sense criminal, Nor does there appear to be 
| any good reason that the person who tells lies 
| about, or cheats with, or in any way practices 
deception by means of cloth which contains 
shoddy, is worse than any other liar or cheat or 
swindler of equal magnitude in any other de- 
| yoreanens of trade. He is open to the same 
| public scorn, but to no greater, as any other 
| malefactor of the same degree. 
| In the first attempt to clothe our raw levies 
| at the beginning of the war shoddy-cloth was an 
inevitable necessity of the case. There would 
have been far less suffering among our troops, 
| and a larger number of troops could have been 
| put into the field at once, if only there could 
have been procured more cloth of any kind. 
There was not in the country at that time a 
sufficiency of wool and shoddy to make the cloth 
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needed to clothe the soldiers who were hurrying 
forward. During the winter of 1861~’62, when 
State Governments were publicly begging’single 
blankets of housewives, and the recommenda- 
tion was current that our brave soldiers should 
endeavor to make shift to keep the vital fire 
alive by adding layers of newspapers to such 
well-worn blankets as they might still possess, 
shoddy-cloth was in itself an unmitigated bless- 

-. ‘The criminality which in popular parlance 
attaches to shoddy should*lie entirely at the 
doors of those contractors who by false repre- 
sentations sold, and those inspectors and other 
officials who through dereliction of duty bought, 
the inferior grades of cloth at the price of a su- 
perior article at times when the latter could have 
been procured. The bulk of this rascally work 
was carried on not at the beginning of the war 
but at a later day after the market had become 
tolerably well stocked, through importations 
from abroad, with serviceable goods adapted for 
the rough usages of the camp and battle-field. 

In the same line with shoddy-cloth should 
be mentioned the mixed cotton and wool “de 
laines’ for women’s wear which are now uni- 
yersal. It is an interesting fact that American 
manufacturers have received medals for this | 
class of goods at all the great Exhibitions of the | 
Old World—there having appeared nothing su- 
perior to the American goods when the several | 
conditions of strength, durability, elegance, and. | 
price were all taken into the comparison—al- | 
though there were in the competition many | 
goods more beautiful, and some which were far 


in 





stronger and more durable. 

Another invention of the extension class, 
which is of almost unparalleled audacity of 
conception, has recently been brought forward. 
It casts shoddy completely in the shade, and is, 
in fact, almost an absolute realization of the old 
Greek poet’s paradox, that the half is more than 
the whole. The merit of this invention has 
been recognized at the Exhibitions of several of 
our Mechanics Institutes, and the medals and 
diplomas awarded by these societies attest its 
excellence. The skin of a sable being given, 
the inventor proceeds to make a number of 
diagonal, or, rather, longitudinally branching in- 
cisions upon the hairless side of the skin: these 
gaping slits are then stitched together strongly 
and firmly, and yet so loogely and in such a 
manner that, when the operation is completed, 
the skin will be half as long again as it was at 
the start. The natural length of the sable does 
not exceed twenty inches, and yet the writer has 
seen a sable-skin cloak, manufactured as above, 
upon the back of which were single skins nearly 
if not quite thirty-five inches in length. In or- 
der to accomplish this lengthening about thirty 
cuts were required, each of which lengthened the 
skin about half an inch, yet in spite of all the 


cutting and sewing which is involved the eye of | 


a practical furrier was unable to detect the slight- 
est flaw or fault in the finished garment. 





For i 


genuine article is its superior beauty. 
the case of the ‘‘ extended” skin there is no ne¢ 
of piecing together two or more separate skins 
in order that the cloak may be long enough. 
In the new style of cloak, then, there are no 
broken lines of color ; there is none of that cross- 
wise patch-work effect which is not easily to be 
avoided in any garment where a number of dif- 
ferent skins are sewed together. Now what is 
the legitimate result of all this ? \ Why, that the 
number of ‘sable-skins in the markets of the 
world being hereby virtually increased, the price 
of articles made of sable-skins will be lowered 
in an equivalent ratio; and that three persons 
can now enjoy whatever of comfort, or of dignity, 
or of elegance the sable-skins may be capable 
of affording, where formerly only two individuals 
could be provided for. 

Let us now turn our attention to matters of 
food and drink. The quality of the nutriment 
which is afforded by that esculent and vulgar 
root, the potato, is not of a high order. The 
clusive use of the potato as food can hardly b 
too strongly deprecated, and yet it is an admira- 
ble diluent of food in the Rumfordian sense ; and 
there are few things which can be so easily grown, 
or of which the yield isso enormous. Now, con- 
trasting animal with textile fibre, it has been 
found by the common experience of mankind 
that just as with shoddy, the potato will serve 
better than almost any thing else to fill in all 
those niches or spaces of the animal (or portions 
of the cloth) which are subjected to no very se- 
vere strain. f 





exX- 


Or, in other words, by means of 
the potato, and comparatively small portions of 
other and heartier food, a multitude of men are 
enabled to maintain an enjoyable existence. 
Just what proportion of shoddy in one’s coat, or 
of potato in one’s food, may be the best possibli 
| under the circumstances is a point which must 
| of course be determined by each individual for 
himself. But we have all cause to be grateful 
that so wide a choice is open to every body. 

To the case of a luxury like wine the same 
| kind of reasoning applies, and there is no lack 
| of special instances with which to illustrate and 
enforce the text. Now, not to enter upon any 
discussion of the processes of improving inferivr 
sorts of wine by the addition of sugar, etc., dur- 
ing the actual fermentation of the grape-juic« 
itself—a point which has been warmly debated 
| upon in France and Germany, even in the most 
| renowned scientific journals and assemblics ; 
| nor to dwell upon the absurd popular stories of 
| the manufacture of wine from logwood and red- 
lead, which are probably believed by no one un- 
less by the writers of temperance tracts, and 
could certainly never be realized or even ap- 
| proximated to in practice outside of the lowest 
| of low sailors’ grog-shops; let us take the do- 
| mestic instance of Newark Champagne, it being 
| one well known to all of us. 

It is submitted, that when the manufacturers 





} 
| 

In- | of Newark cider so perfected that beverage that 
| 


deed the characteristic which at once distin- | it could not be distinguished from certain brands 
£ 


guishes a cloak thus made from the ordinary or 


|of Champagne wine, not even when tasted by 
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the most skilled adepts, this result was an un- 
doubted advance in the chemical arts, and (the 
question of temperance aside) an unqualified 
benefaction to the public. The only question 
which can arise between the public and the 
cider manufacturers aforesaid is that which 
concerns the equity of vending such cider as 
real Champagne by means of forged labels, 
falsely branded corks, and other imitative de- 
vices. The cider-makers argue that, since the 
product of their manufacture is to all intents 
and purposes a wine, and precisely that kind of 
wine which is conventionally known as Cham- 
pagne, and since the public are willing to buy 
it under the name Champagne, and are alto- 
gether incapable of distinguishing it from that 
which comes from France, although unwilling 
to take it as cider, there can be no great or real 
harm in selling itas wine. More than this, they 
would tell us that this course is pursued not 
merely from a belief that stratagems are justifia- 
ble in war, but because they are absolutely com- 
pelled to pursue it by force of public opinion. 
** We would gladly sell our cider as cider,” they 
will say, ‘‘if only the public would permit us so 
todo.” And in this they no doubt speak truth. 
So soon as the public shall have learned to dis- 
embarrass itself of the unfounded prejudices 
which now prevail, and shall have arrived at 
some sort of a just conception as to what is 
iniquitous and what praiseworthy in adultera- 
tion, there will be far less of falsifying. Let 
injustice, oppression, and vilification cease upon 
the side of the master, and the morals of the 
servant ‘vill quickly mend in the same ratio. 
Let the public once thoroughly comprehend the 
adulterator and his office, and deception upon 
his part will be out of the question. 

Popular ignorance is the corner-stone, not to 
say the foundation-rock, of all the cheating 
which so commonly attends adulteration. The 
public wish for a certain effect, and really care 
not how it is obtained, if only it be well and 
cheaply obtained; but they always cherish a 
dread of novelties and of being:imposed upon. 
Now in mechanical matters any invention or 
improvement going to produce a desired result, 
or to perfect or cheapen any thing, is almost al- 
ways open, visible, and comprehensible to the 
persons who are immediately interested, and is, 
in this country at least, at once adopted upon 
its own merits. But, on the other hand, in 
those arts which depend in any part upon chem- 
ical principles improvements are by no means 
so apperent to the masses; in the present con- 
dition of popular knowledge they are necessarily 
of a more occult nature. Hence the consumer 
falls into a habit of buying his wares under some 
arbitrary name, which has often no reference 
either to the composition of the article or the 
use to which it is to be applied. In case, then, 
another article be discovered which is capable 





the latter is neither the usual nor the easier 
method the reader needs not to be assured. 

In illustration of this a crowd of examples at 
| once present themselves. Any improvement or 
cheapening of that admirable contrivance, the 
machine for wringing wet clothes, is accey ted 
| at once with terms of praise by our housewives; 
| but how is it in the case of soap? Let us take 
two or three items from the history of this im. 
portant article. During a very long period 
there was manufactured at Marseilles, and else. 
where in the south of Europe, a peculiar mar- 
bled soap of excellent quality, which was called, 
in English, Castile soap. At Marseilles this 
was originally prepared from olive-oil and from 
an impure sort of alkali obtained from the ashes 
of certain sea-side plants, the peculiar mottled 
or marbled appearance of the soap being occa- 
sioned by certain compounds of iron which orig. 
inally existed as impurities in the alkali em- 
ployed. Nowadays, with the advance of chem- 
ical knowledge, a soap similar in appearance, 
quality, and effectiveness to the savon marbré (/ 
Marseille is prepared all over the world from the 
most varied kinds of fats and oils and from pure 
alkali, the marbling being now produced by 
stirring in a quantity of a compound of iron aft- 
er the soap itself has been made. Such soap is 
sold as ‘‘ Castile soap,” and its use has become 
almost upiversal. It has almost completely 
excluded the real Marseilles soap from every 
market. It would now be difficult to obtain 
any of the genuine article, unless perhaps at 
some isolated village upon the Mediterranean 
coast; for it is acknowledged that a very large 
proportion of the soap now made at Marseilles 
is manufactured in accordance with the improved 
process; and this is tantamount to saying that 
every soap-boiler has there felt the influence of 
the new method, and that the original purity (or 
in this case impurity) of the process has ceased 
at Marseilles. 

That it is essentially wrong to call this, so to 
say, factitious soap Castile soap, or Marseilles 
soap, being granted, the question arises, what 
else can it be called now? Or what else could 
it have been called in the beginning, before its 
merit had been recognized and acknowledged, 
and when it was competing with the genuine 
article ? 

Again: it was found years ago that common 
rosin might be substituted with advantage to 
both producer and consumer, for a part of the 
tallow of which the common brown or yellow 
hard soaps of commerce had been, up to that 
time, prepared. This rosin soap did excellent 
service, and it turned out after a while that no 
other kind of soap could compete with it in the 
market, in view of its low price and compara- 
tive excellence. This employment of rosin in 
soaps was of course railed at as a wicked adul- 
teration by many, even long after it had prac- 





of being used more economically or advanta- 
geously, it must either be sold under the old | 
name or else enter upon an almost hopeless | 
struggle to establish a fame of its own. ‘That | 





tically supplanted all its rivals; and it was 
not until the blockade of the Carolina ports in 
1861 that any one began to realize that the ros- 
in, or some other block of approximately-similar 
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size and shape, was absolutely essential to the | 
permanence of the existing structure and order 

of things—soap, as the basis of cleanliness and 

comfort being every where an exponent of civil- 
ization, as Liebig has long since shown. — It 
being now clearly seen that there was not tallow 
enough in existence to make soap for all the | 
purposes to which it is now applied, and being 
spurred on by necessity, the soap-boilers imme- 
diately began to adulterate still further, and to 
replace the rosin as best they could. A process 
was soon hit upon which enabled them to supply 
the public with soap in any desired quantity. It 
was found that an exceedingly cheap compound 

of silica and soda—what is commonly called | 
water-glass, might be added in very large pro- | 
portion to tallow-soap—in much larger propor- 
tion than rosin ever could be, and that the final 

product would differ in no material respect, ei- 

ther in appearance or action, from the old rosin- 

soap. This silicated scap has been used in enor- 

mous quantities throughout the country, and by 

army and navy during the past four years, and 

it is believed that it has given very general 

Of course the price of this soap, 

like that of any other, is kept within bounds by 

the competition which prevails between different 

manufacturers. Nothing short of a declaration 

of absolute free-trade with all nations, or an ex- 

emption from taxation, could make this or any 

other soap more cheap among us. Can it then 

be said with justice that this silicated soap is 

adulterated, in the ordinarily-accepted and ob- 

noxious sense of the term? It should here be 

remarked, in parenthesis, that the qualities upon 

which the detersive actions of soaps depend are 

diverse and several. In a good soap there must 
be a weak chemical power or ability to dissolve 
grease; and there must be an enveloping or 
grasping power which shall seize all particles of 
dirt, and prevent them from again attaching 
themselves to the article which is being washed ; 
and there must be, as we all know, even if we 
know not precisely why, a power of producing | 
froth, foam, or lather. Now, the rationale of 
the cheap hard soaps which are every where 

used nowadays for ordinary purposes is, that | 
a comparatively small portion of tallow-soap 
will afford as much of the lathering and grasp- 
ing power as is necessary to accompany the 
chemical power which is contained in a large 
quantity of rosin-soap, or water-glass soap. 
And the very best soap of all will be that in 
which all the chemical and all the mechanical 
conditions which are essential to the existence | 
of a good soap shall be present in precisely the 
proper proportions. 

There is no space left in which to speak of 
the mixed paints which now every where cover | 
our houses, or of numerous other items of the | 
same order which might well be dwelt upon in 
detail. But there is one simple and interesting | 
case which is deserving of mention. This is 
the so-called ‘‘ packing” of brown paper with 
alum or pipe-clay, i.¢., the mixing with the 
paper pulp of a quantity of aluminous matter. 
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This is best accomplished by immersing the 
pulp in a solution of alum, and then adding 
lime so as to precipitate the hydrate of alumina 
in and upon the pulp in such way that it shall 
constitute a part of the pulp. Now hydrate of 
alumina is a far less expensive pulp than any 
which can be obtained by grinding up vegetable 
tissues; and as paper is sold by the pound, it 
will evidently be advantageous to employ as 
much of the cheap aluminous pulp as is practi- 
cable. It is simply cheaper to make paper out 
of alum than it is to make it out of rags; and 
this process of manufacture, this ‘‘ packing,” 
can in no wise be regarded as a sophistication 
so long as the paper thus made is sold at a low- 
er price than any other, and answers satisfac- 
torily all the purposes for which it is purchased. 


There is still another branch of the subject 
which might well be discussed if there were only 
space. ‘This is the question as to the expedi- 
ency of making any article so durable that it 
shall long outlast the fashion—. e., the wants 
and feelings to which its production is owing. 
Upon this point De Tocqueville affords us the 
following capital text: 

“*T accost an American sailor and inquire why the ships 
of his country are built so as to last but for a short time; 
he answers without hesitation that the art of navigation 
is every day making such rapid progress that the finest 
vessel would become almost useless if it lasted beyond a 
few years. In these words, which fell accidentally and 
on a particular subject from an uninstructed man, I rec- 
ognize the general and systematic idea upon which a great 
people direct all their concerns,"’ 

It would be well if the last clause of the fore- 
going paragraph were only more strictly true. 
It would be indeed well if the American people 
would but once clearly recognize the truth of 
the idea in question, and become as thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit as they are practically 
followers*of its form. 

The houses (or palaces) now erected in our 
cities remain in fashion only some thirty or 
forty years at the farthest, and then make way 
for new constructions. Do the builders ever 
stop to inquire wisely after the money which is 
sunk in these edifices ? 
to whether wealth could not be more worthily 
expended ever trouble their minds? Are there 
not higher and more enduring pleasures than 
those of a brown-stone front to be had for the 
gold? Surely a series of simpler mansions, 
each looking out upon some noble view equiva- 
lent to the Parthenon of Athens, or the abbeys 
of England, or the cathedrals of Cologne, or 
Strasbourg, or Milan, which could be created by 
the united efforts of all the parties interested, 
would be a more enduring and a far higher and 
more ennobling result than the sum of all the 
filigreed house-fronts in all our cities. There 
are things of beauty which are joys forever in 
spite of the ever-recurring changes and turmoil 
of modern times; and there would seem to be 
no inherent reason why there should not be 
reared by the united efforts of the men of to-day 
buildings as grand and as beautiful and as en- 
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during as any which were erected in this way 
during the by-gone ages. 

Again, a sum of money is beqneathed in or- 
der that a hospital may be founded, or, oftener, 
money is ground out of the public through the 
mill of taxation to build an Alderman’s ban- 
quet-hall. Do in these cases the representa- 
tives of a great people act upon the idea laid 
down by the sailor of De Tocqueville? Do 
they build us hospitals adapted thoroughly to 
the purposes for which hospitals are needed ? 
Do they see to it that the structure shall be 
made so simply and so cheaply that it can be 
abandoned with advantage whenever the crowd- 
ing in of neighboring houses and an enhanced 
value of the land upon which the hospital stands 
shall render this course clearly desirable? Do 
they even take care that the furniture and in- 
terior walls of the wards shall be of such inex- 
pensive nature that the superintendent may feel 
justified in destroying or rebuilding these things 
as often as access of contagion may require ? 
Alas, no! Asa rule Boards of Trustees do very 
differently from this. They little appreciate the 
duty of recognizing, comprehending, and acting | 
up to the consequences of the law of the Least Ex- 
penditure of Force. And as a consequence they 
always fall far below the maximum effect which 
would be possible if the power (7. e., the money) 
which has been intrusted to them were but prop- 
erly applied. But while no public functionary 
can yet be made to perceive that the first essen- 
tial of a hospital in which wounds shall heal 
kindly and rapidly is an airy, suburban location, 
it is idle to quarrel with the class upon points 
of mechenical construction or detail. 

As to city-halls nothing need here be said. 
Is not their story rewritten semicentennially in 
each of our cities in terms of marble and gold ? 

But there is a far simpler case than that of 
houses lying ready at our hands. EW¥ery gen- 
tleman’s tailor honestly recommends his highest- 
priced cloths as being more durable, and conse- 
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quently more economical. But his so-calle 
consequence is afallacy. Let it always be born, 
in mind that whenever we buy a new coat y; 
do so for two reasons: firstly, and specially, be. 
cause the old coat is out of fashion; and, sec. 
ondly, because it is getting a little shabby 
Now, without hinting or suggesting in any way 
that there is any special objection which shoul 
debar any gentleman who can afford it from al- 
ways buying the coat of highest cost, if he de- 
sire so to do, it may still be urged that the man 
of more limited circumstances should never a|- 
low himself to be deluded by false assertions as 
to the econamy of high-priced goods, lest he find 
himself at last saddled with a garment “ too 
good to give away, and not fit to be used’’—not 
half worn out, and yet utterly obsolete. Th 
truly economical coat is that in which the two 
conditions of cost and endurance are so har- 
moniously blended that the garment may al- 
ways be neat and new and fashionable, so long as 
it shall exist, and shall exist as long as it be neat 
and new and fashionable. We have the thing, 
to-day, at its lowest terms, in the paper shirt- 
collar—the ephemeris of the poet. 


The above has been written in vain if there 
must still be drawn a moral. 

That each one of us should strive to sever 
right from wrong, and to note and uphold the 
right, no matter under what form or in what 
place we may find it lurking, needs not to be 
stated. That there is no real remedy for fraud 


and illicit practices save through the improve- 
ment of public opinion, so that the frowns of 
society may be dispensed with even-handed jus- 


tice, is equally true. And that there can be any 
improvement of public opinion except by the 
enlightenment of the public can hardly be be- 
lieved. 


Let no one, then, ever hesitate to look at or 


to probe a reputed ulcer if there be any hope of 
finding health within. 





PHILIP. 


HOE the steed with silver 
That bore him to the fray, 
When he heard the guns at dawning— 
Miles away ; 
When he heard them calling, calling— 
Mount! nor stay: 
Quick, or all is lost; 
They’ve surprised and stormed the post, 
They push your routed host— 
Gallop! retrieve the day. 


House the horse in ermine— 
For the foam-flake blew 
White through the red October; 
He thundered into view ; 
They cheered him in the looming, 
Horseman and horsg they knew. 
They faced about, each man; 
Faint hearts were strong again; 
He swung his hat in the van; 
The electric hoof-spark flew. 


Wreathe the steed and lead him— 
For the charge he led ® 
Touched and turned the cypress 
Into amaranths for the head 
Of Philip, king of riders, 
Who raised them from the dead. 
The camp (at dawning los:) 
By eve, recovered—forced, 
Rang with laughter of the host 
At belated Early fled. 


Shroud the horse in sable— 
For the mounds they heap! 
There is firing in the Valley, 
And yet no strife they keep; 
It is the parting volley, 
It is the pathos deep. 
There is glory for the brave 
Who lead, and nobly save, 
But no knowledge in the grave 
Where the nameless followers sleep. 
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DEATH AND SISYPHUS. 
BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


r‘ Time,” says Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, ‘‘ has spared no remains, in their original form, of those fa 
ous Tales of Miletus”—stories, that is, composed mainly in the Ionian city of that name—‘‘ which ar 
-enerally considered to be the remote progenitors of the Modern Novel. The strongest presumption in 
favor of their merit rests on the evidence of the popularity they enjoyed both among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans in times when the imaginative literature of either people was at its highest point of cultivatior 
As to the materials which they employed for interest or amusement we are not without means of reason- 
able conjecture.” Among other indications, Sir Edward cites the ‘‘ Golden Ass” of Apuleius, adding : 

If in this we may really trace a distinguishable vestige of the manner in which the Milesian tale-tellers 
diversified and adorned their fables, they must have ranged through a variety of interest little less ex- 
tensive than that in which the novelists of our day display the versatility of their genius—embracing 
lively satire, prodigal fancy, and stirring adventure.” Out of such indications of the character and 
genius of the lost Milesian Fables, and from the remnants of myth and tale scattered through various 
Greek writers, Sir Edward has woven several stories in verse, under the title of the ‘* Lost Tules of Mile- 
tus,” adopting forms of poetic rhythm which seemed to him favorable for an experiment he had long de- 
sired to adventure: ‘‘ that of new combinations of blank or rhymeless metre, composed not in lines of ar- 
bitrary length and modulation, but in the regularity and compactness of uniform stanza, constructed 
upon principles of rhythm very simple in themselves, but which, so far as I am aware, have not been 
hitherto adopted, at least for narrative purposes.” 

“DgaTH AND Sisypuvs” is one of the most characteristic of these ‘‘ Lost Tales of Miletus.” The 
quiet way in which fun is poked at the Olympian deities reminds one of Lucian and of the Homeri: 
‘Hymn to Mercury.” Of the story, as here given, Sir Edward says: “ The final sentence of Sisyphus, 
to whom, whatever his misdeeds, even his worst enemies, the mythologists, concede the merit of found- 
ing Ephyra, afterward Corinth, and ranking high among the earliest encouragers of navigation and com- 
merce has been made by great poets more familiar to the general reader than the romantic adventures 
of his mythical life—among which not the least curious are those with Death and Pluto. The special 
offense which induced Zeus to send Death express to Sisyphus is variously stated by mythologists, though 
they generally agree that it was that of rashly intermeddling with Divine Secrets....but every ancient 
Greek writer of fiction allowed himself a considerable latitude in his version of National Myths; and a 
Milesian tale-teller would not, in that respect, have been more scrupulous than an Athenian tragic poet. 
The effect on religious worship which is herein ascribed to the capture of Death, is partially imitated from 
the ‘ Plutus’ of Aristophanes. There Zeus loses his votaries when the god of riches recovers his sight; 
here— But it is not my business to tell my story beforehand.” | 


1 


( NE day upon his throne of judgment, Zeus |The Thunderersummoned Hermes. ‘‘ Go,” he said 
Sate to hear Man accuse his fellow-man; | ‘* Bid Death deliver to thy hands for Styx, 
And to the throne arose one choral cry, And before sunset, or I may relent, 
‘* Zeus, help from Sisyphus!” That rogue—with laughing eyes.” 


Now, having cheaply bought his oracle, 

Home to his supper blithe went Sisyphus: 
| And as he sate, flower-crowned and quafting wine, 
Death stalked into the hall— 


Thought the All-wise, ‘So many against one 

Are ill advised to call on Zeus for help; 

Brute force is many—Mind is always one: 
And Zeus should side with Mind.” 

| Saying, not ‘‘Save thee,” as the vulgar say, 

But in politer phrase, ‘‘I kiss thy hands.” 

‘Art thou the Famine I have bought to-day ?” 
Cried Sisyphus, aghast ; 


But, deigning to unravel thread by thread 

The entangled skeins of self-concealing prayer, 

At each complaint his lips ambrosial smiled, 
For each was of the craft 





! 
} 
Wherein this thief usurped the rights of thieves, | ‘‘ Thy bones, indeed, are much in need of beef. 
With brain of fox, defrauding maw of wolf, ‘As lean as I the fattest man would be, 

So that the wolves howled ‘‘ Help from Sisyphus: | Worked he as hard, kept ever on the trot; 


Zeus, give us back our lambs!” Drain thy last cup—I’m Death !” 





** Art thou indeed that slandered friend of Man ? 
| So great an honor was not in my hopes; 

| Sit down, I pray—one moment rest thy bones; 
Here, take this chair, good Death!” 


Curious to look upon this knave of knaves, 

Zeus darted down one soul-detecting ray 

Under the brow which, in repose, sustains, 
In movement moves, the All. 

| The grisly visitor felt inly pleased 

| At such unwonted invitation kind; 

And saying, ‘ Well, one moment,” blandly sat 
His os coccygis down. 


Just at that moment the unlucky wretch 
Was plotting schemes to cozen Zeus himself, 
And, having herds of oxen on his hands 
Stol’n from his next of kin, 

| 
Myths say that chair was by the Cyclops mad 
But, seeking here historic sober truth, 
All I know is, that when our crafty Thief 

Sought to ensnare a foe, 


Fain would he bribe the Thunderer’s oracle 

To threat a year of famine to the land, 

Trebling to all who did not wish to starve 
The market price of beeves. 

“Softly,” said Zeus, “‘Thy wit ensnares thyself, | Or force a creditor to cancel. debt, 

Thou deal'st with Man when thou dost steal his ox ; | It was his wont to ask the wretch to sup, 

But for ar oracle to sell the beef, And place him, with warm greeting and sweet smile, 
Thy dealing is with Zeus.” On that nefarious chair ; 
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Out from the back of which, as Death sate down, 

Darted a hundred ligaments of steel, 

Pierced thro’ the hollows of his fleshless bones, 
And bound him coil on coil! 


‘*Ho! I am ready now,” quoth Sisyphus, 
‘*Up and away!” Death could not stir an inch; 
He raged, he prayed, he threatened and he coaxed ; 

And the thief drank his health; 


Saving, ‘‘ Dear guest, compose thyself; reflect, 

‘Tis not so pleasant, thou thyself didst own, 

To be forever trotting up and down, 
Dabbling thy feet in gore; 


‘* Floundering in stormy seas; inhaling plague; 

Kidnapping infancy; slow-poisoning age ; 

Greeted with tears and groans; abhorred by all; 
Sole laborer without fee ; 


‘*Sole robber, without profit in the spoil ; 

Sole killer, without motive in the deed; 

Surely ‘tis better to be loved than loathed ; 
Wouldst thou be loved? Sit still. 


**Sit and grow fat. What is it unto thee 

If mortals cease to colonize the Styx? 

Thou hast no grudge against them: Good or bad, 
‘Tis all the same to Death.” 


The Spectre soothed by these well-reasoned words, 

And feeling really livelier in repose, 

Little by little humanized himself, 
And grinned upon his host, 


Who, in his craft, deeming it best to make 
Friends with a prisoner who might yet get free, 
Did all he could to entertain the guest 

With many a merry tale, 


And jocund song and flattering compliment, 

Coaxed him to eat, and gave him the tit-bits, 

And made him drink, nor grudged the choicest wine, 
And crowned his skull with flowers. 


Night after night a cheerful sight it was 

To see these two at feast, each facing each, 

Chatting till dawn under amazéd stars, 
Boon comrades, Man and Death. 


Meanwhile some private business of his own, 

Whereof the Initiate in the Mysteries know 

I am forbid to blab to vulgar ears, 
Absorbed the cares of Zeus: 


Veiled in opaque Olympus, this low earth 

The Cloud-compeller from his thoughts dismissed, 

Till, throned again upon his judgment-seat, 
Downward he bent his ear, 


And not a single voice from Man arose, 

No prayer, no accusation, no complaint, 

As if, between the mortals and the gods, 
Fate’s golden chain had snapt. 


“Ts it since Death rid earth of Sisyphus, 

That men have grown contented with their lot, 

And trouble me no more?” the Thunderer said ; 
‘* Hermes, go down and see.” 


The winged Caducean answered, ‘Sire of Gods, 
Death has net rid the earth of Sisyphus, 
But Sisyphus has rid the earth of Death, 

And keeps him safely caged. 


As ‘tis, they are thinner than Tithonus was 
Before he faded into air—compelled 
To feed on herbs, like slugs. 


‘But Death has now got flesh upon his bones, 

| And roses on his cheek, like Ganymede ; 

Contented with his rest, he eats and sleeps ; 
And Sisyphus cheats on. 


‘All men submit to him who captures Death, 
And who, did they offend, might set him free,” 
In his vast mind’s abyss the Thunderer mused: 
Then, pitying, smiled, and said, 
‘* Alas, for men, if Death has this repose, 
I could not smite them with a direr curse 
Than their own wishes—evil without end, 
And sorrow without prayer. 


. 
‘*Think they, poor fools, in worshiping no more, 
That ‘tis the gods who stand in need of men: 
To men the first necessity is gods; 
And if the gods were not, 


‘**Man would invent them, tho’ they godded stones, 
But in compassion for this race of clay, 

Who else would make an Erebus of earth, 
Death must be freed, and straight. 


‘*Seek thou our brother Pluto: Death, of right, 
Is in his service, and at his command; 

And let the King of Shadows, with all speed, 
Reope the way to Styx.” 


Down through the upper air into the realms 
Of ancient Night dropped soundless, as a star, 
Startling lost sailors, falls on Boreal seas, 
The heavenly Messenger. 


He found the King of Hades half asleep; 
Beside him, yawned black-robed Persephone ; 
A dreary dullness drowsed the ghastly court, 
And hushed the hell-dog’s bark. 


, 


‘* Ho, up! Aidoneus,” cried the lithesome god, 
Touching the Dread One with his golden wand. 
‘** Welcome,” said Pluto, slowly roused. ‘ What 
news ? 

Is earth sponged out of space ? 


‘*Or are men made immortals? Days and weeks 
Here have I sat, and not a ghost has come 
With tales of tidings from a livelier world. 
What has become of Death?” 


“‘ Well mayst thou ask ?” said Hermes, and in brief 
He told his tale, and spoke the will of Zeus. 
Then rese the Laughterless, with angry frown 
Shadowing the realm of shade, 


And donned the helm wherewith, cn entering light, 
From light he hides the horror of his shape. 
Void stood hell’s throne, from hell’s gate rose a 
blast, 

And upon earth came storm. 


Ships rocked on whitening waves; the seamen 
laughed ; 

** Death is bound fast,” they cried; ‘‘no wave can 
drown.” 

Red lightnings wrapt the felon plundering shrines, 
And smote the cradled babe: 





‘Since then, these mortals, fearing Death no more, 
Live like the brutes, who never say a prayer, 
Nor dress an altar, nor invoke a god; 

All temples are shut up; 





‘*Blaze on,” the felon said; ‘‘ ye can not kill.” 


The mother left the cradle with a smile; 


“ A pretty toy,” quoth she, ‘the Thunderer’s bolt! 
My urchin plays with it. 


‘Thy priests would die of hunger, could they dic. 
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Brats do not need a mother; there’s no Death.” | As all wise knaves make sure of honest wives 
lhe adulteress starting cried, ‘‘ Forgive me, Zeus!" So the good woman, swearing to obey, 

‘Tut,” quoth the gallant, ‘‘ let the storm rave on. Sisyphus trusted to her love —of pearls, 

Kiss me. No Death, no Zeus!” And left the hall with Death. 


‘Laugh, kiss, sin on; ere night I have ye all,” | Death straightway gave to Hermes at the d 

Growled the Unseen, whose flight awoke the storm ; | His charge, and passed away upon the storn 

And in the hall where Death sate crowned with ,; On sea rose yells, soon drowned beneath the wave 
flowers, On land rose shrieks, soom stilled ; 


3urs sugh closed doors the blast. . 
Burst through closed d ie blast And the next morning all the altars smoked 


Waiting his host’s return to sup, Death sate, And all the fanes were carpeted with knees 
A jolly, rubicund, tun-bellied Death ; Death had returned to earth; again to heaver 
Charmed with his chair, despite its springs of steel, The gods returned for men. 


d lilting Bacchie songs. . ae 
And lilting Becchic song Meanwhile adown the infinite descent 


Suddenly round about him and around The god of thieves conducted the arch-thief 
Circled the breath that kindled Phlegethon ; Who prayed his patron deity to explain 
Melted like wax the ligaments of steel; Why in his noon of years 


And Death instinctive rose: - . . , , 
seins Thus hurried off to everlasting night. 


He did not see the Hell-King’s horrent shape, “ Hadst thou,” said Hermes, ‘‘ only cheated knaves 
But well he knew the voice at which the hall Worse than thyself in being also fools, 
Shook to the roots of earth in Tartarus. Thou might’st have lived as long 


‘*Find I the slave of Life “As that yet blacker thief, the solemn crow : 


‘‘In mine own viceroy, Life’s supremest lord ? But ’tis too much to cheat the Sire of Gods 
Haste—-thy first charge, thine execrable host:— | And forge his oracles to sell the beef 
Then long arrears pay up; career the storm, rhou hadst the wit to steal.” 
; * o's 
And seize, and seize, and seize! ‘¢ True,” sighed the ghost; ‘‘let me but live again, 
‘Bring me the sailor chuckling in his ship, And Zeus shall have no overseer on earth 
[he babe whose cradle knows no mother’s knee, | So sternly holding venal priests in aw« 
The adulterer in the riot of his kiss Of a strict watch as I. 
And say, ‘Zeus reigns and Death. “Not for myself I speak; I think of Zeus. 
‘And seize, and seize, and seize, for Hell cries "Tis for his interest that a knave like m 
‘Give ;’” Should be converted to a holy man; 
So the voice went receding down the storm; Marvels attest the gods.” 
ind Sisyphus then entering in the hall, 
Death clutched him by the throat. 


’ 


‘Sound truth,” said Hermes; “but, like other 
truths, 
Hlow cam’st thou free ?” gasped out the thief of | Before it profits the discoverer dies. 
thieves : | ‘Tis now too late for such kind hints to Z 
My chains were molten at the breath of Dis, ‘*Not if thou plead my cause. 
juick; I have much to do.” Said Sisyphus, 
‘‘T see mine hour is come ; 


‘Ts not Zeus mild to sinners who repent?” 
‘*Yes, on condition they are still alive.” 

Bat as I’ve been a kindly host to thee, | ‘Were I then living, thou wouldst plead for me? 
so, by the memory of boon comradeship, ‘*Ay; nor, methinks, in vain.” 


Let me at least unto my wife bequeath “That’s all I ask. If I escape the Shades 

My last requests on earth: And in my body lodge myself again 

‘Ho, sweet-heart Death still had him in his | (There’s honor among thieves), I count on thee”— 
gripe ; ‘Escape the Shades and count.” 


the 


But, not unwilling that his host should save 
Hiis soul from torture by some pious wish, 
Paused—and the wife came in. 


‘One doubt disturbs me still,” resumed the ghost. 
“The gods have their distractions, Death has none. 
Before thou hear me, or canst plead with Zeus, 
‘Hark ye, dear love,” unto her ear the thief Death will be at my heels.” 
Whisperingly stole his dying words from Death: 
‘As, whatsoe’er to others my misdeeds, 

I have been true to thee, 


’ 


‘‘ Friend,” said more gravely the good-humored god, 

‘* Dost thou, in truth, nurse crotchets of return 

From the inexorable domain? Tut, tut, 

‘The sweetest, gentlest, loveliest of thy sex, Dead once is dead for good!” 

Obey me now, as I have thee obeyed; 

I know, by warning message from the gods, 
That for a time my soul 


‘* Now, then, I know thou really art my friend: 
None but true friends choose such unpleasant words,’ 
Replied the ghost. ‘Crotchet or not, I mean 
“Must quit my body; Zeus needs my advice. To sup at home to-night.” 

But though to vulgar eyes I may seem dead, | “If so,” said Hermes, ‘‘ having supped, and proved 
jold me as living; take me to my couch; | Thou hast once more a stomach in the flesh. 


Wrap me up warmly, sweet: | Call Hermes thrice; ere Death can find thee 


‘Death is set free; slay a fat capon, love, I'll plead thy cause with Zeus, 


*lace with a bowl of Chian by my bed. And let thee know if thou’rt a ghost again!’ 

Stay, chuck, those armlets, pearls from Ormus— | ‘‘Content!” cried Sisyphus, and grew so gay, 

chuck, That Hermes, god of wits as well as thieves, 
When I come back, are thine.” Sighed when they got to Styx; 
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And inly said, ‘‘A rogue like this would make 

Souls in Elysium find their bliss less dull ;” 

Here the rogue whispered to the god, ‘* To-night!” 
Then cried to Charon, ‘* Boat!” 


‘Thy fee!” said Charon. ‘‘ Where's thine obolus ?” 

“ Obolus, stupidest of ferrymen ! 

Let souls made unctuous by funereal nard 
Grease thy Phlegrean palm. 


‘‘There is no house-tax where there is no house; 

There is no grave-tax where there is no grave. 

I am unburied and unburnt; I’m nought— 
Nought goes for nothing, churl.” 


Charon shoved off in growling ‘‘ Hang thyself.” 

‘*Lend me thy throat,” replied the ghost, ‘‘ I will.” 

Thereat the ghosts, unburied like himself, 
Laughed out a dreary laugh. 


Dense was that crowd, the wrong side of the Styx 

To and fro flitting; age-long to and fro; 

The guileless man murdered in secret ways ; 
The murderer in his flight, 


Back-looking, lest the Furies were behind, 
Down sliddery scarp o’ergrown by brambles whirled; 
Both burialless save in the vulture’s craw, 

And now from judgment kept 


On the slow stream’s bleak margin, side by side. 

There, cast by shipwreck on untrodden sands, 

Where never sailor came, o’er bleaching skulls 
To sprinkle pious dust, 


Lovers, whose kisses had been meeting fires, 

Unsevered still, clasped hands without a throb, 

Staring on waves whose oozing dullness gave 
No shadow back to shades. 


Eft-soons a sound strange to the realms of Dis, 

Roll’d o’er the Ninefold. River to the hall 

Wherein, returned, sate Pluto; loathtd sound 
Of laughter mocking woe. 


‘‘What daring ghosts by impious mirth profane 

The sanctity of Hades?” asked the King. 

Answered a Shape that just before the Three 
Had brought a conqueror’s soul, 


‘*Upon the earthward margin of the Styx, 

Merry as goat-song makes wine-tippling boors, 

Shoulder on shoulder pressing, the pale mob 
Drink into greedy ears 


‘*The quips and cranks of an unburied droll 
Fresh from Greek suns, named Sisyphus. Dread 
King, 
Charon, provoked to mutiny by mirth, 
Swears he will break his oars 


“Unless thou free him from the ribald wit 
Which stings him as the gad-fly Io stung.” 
As Sisyphus, unburied, could not come 

To Pluto—Pluto went, 


Striding the Ninefold stream, to Sisyphus. 

‘*Cease thy vile mime-tricks, said the Laughterless, 

‘*Or dread the torments doom’d to laughter here.” 
* Pluto,” replied the knave, 


“There are no torments, by thy righteous law, 

To any ghost until his case be judged ; 

But to be judged he mast have crossed the Styx: 
The unburied can not cross. 


‘Tis not my fault, but that of my base wife ; 
She grudges funeral to the corpse I left. 
But if thou let my ghost return to earth, 

As ghosts, when wronged, have done; 
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“To fright her soul its duty to discharge, 

And by interment fit me for the Styx, 

Most gladly I will face thy Judges three, 
And prove my blameless life.” 


“Go then, nor tarry. Let me not again 
Send Death to fetch thee. Frighten well thy wife.” 
Swift into upper air sped Sisyphus, 

Slid through his household doors, 


And his own body entered in a trice, 

And having settled at his ease therein, 

He fell to supper with exceeding gust. 
That done, cried ‘‘ Hermes,” thrice. 


Having thus cried, sleep fell upon his eyes, 

And, in the vision of the night, behold, 

Stood Hermes aureoled by a ring of light 
Shed from the smile of Zeus, 


Saying, “The Thunderer hath vouchsafed reprieve 

Nor shall Death take thee till thyself dost call; 

And what in life men covet will be thine— 
Honors, and feasts, and gear: 


“Hold these as perfumes on an altar burned; 

The altar stands, the incense fades in smoke; 

The Three will ask thee, ‘Was the altar pure ?’ 
Not ‘Were the perfumes sweet ?’”’ 


At morn woke Sisyphus; and of that dream 

Recalled the first half, and forgot the last. 

‘*Death shall not come till I myself shall call. 
How I shall tire my heirs! 


‘*What! call on Death, ‘mid honors, feasts, and 
gear! 
Hermes, indeed thou art the god of thieves; 
A famous bargain we have made with Zeus:” 
He rose, and hailed the sun. 


And all things prospered well with Sisyphus: 

Out of the profits of his stolen beeves 

He built him ships and traded to far seas, 
And every wind brought gold; 


And with the gold he hired himself armed men, 

And by their aid ruled far and wide as king; 

Filled justice-halls with judges incorrupt, 
Temples with priests austere : 


And from a petty hamlet Corinth rose, 

With heaven-kissed towers, above a twofold sea; 

And where gauntrobbers prowled thro’ forest glooms, 
And herds grazed leagues of waste, 


The boor in safety caroled at his plow, 

And ample garners hived the golden grain: 

Thus each man’s interest led to all men’s law; 
And, born of iron rule, 


Order arose to harmonize brute force; 
And glimmered on the world the dawn of Greece. 
For if the gods permit the bad to thrive, 

Tis for the ends of good, 


As tyrants sow the harvest freemen reap. 
But Sisyphus built temples and decked shrines, 
Not for religious homage to the gods, 

But as the forts of thrones. 


There was no altar in his secret soul: 

If he prized law, law legalizes power; 

And conquest, commerce, tax, and tribute were 
The beeves he stole as king. 


So he lived long ’mid honors, feasts, and gear; 
But age came on, and anguish, and disease. 
Man ever thinks, in bargaining with Zeus, 

To cheat, and ever fails. 
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And weary, weary seemed the languid days, 

Jovless the feast, and glitterless the gold, 

rill racked with pain, one night on Death he called, 
And passed with Death away. 


He lacked not, this time, funeral obsequies ; 
Assyrian perfumes balmed his funeral pyre: 
His ashes crumbled in a silver urn, 

Stored in a porphyry tomb. 


(nd for a while, because his children reigned, 
Men praised his fortunes, nor condemned his sins; 
Wise bards but called him ‘‘Craftiest of man- 
kind,” 
Proud rulers ‘‘The most blest.” 


But when his line was with the things no more, 
And to revile the old race pleased the new, 
All his misdeeds rose life-like from his tomb, 
And spoke from living tongues: 
{nd awful legends of some sentence grim, 
Passed on his guilty soul in Tartarus, 
Floated, like vapors, from the nether deep, 
And tinged the sunlit air. 
But, by a priest in Sais, I was told 
A tale, not known in Greece, of this man’s doom, 


That when the Thracian Orpheus, in the Shades, | 


Sought his Eurydice, 





| He heard, though in the midst of Erebus, 

| Song sweet as his Muse-mother made his own; 
| It broke forth from a solitary ghost, 

} Who, up a vaporous hill, 


| Heaved a huge stone that came rebounding back, 
| And still the ghost upheaved it and still sang. 

| In the brief pause from toil while toward the height 
Reluctant rolled the 


stone, 


| The Thracian asked in wonder, ‘* Who art thou, 
| Voiced like Heaven's lark amidst the night of Hell ? 
| “My name on earth was Sisyphus,” replied 
The phantom. ‘In the Shades 

| ““T keep mine earthly wit; I have duped the Three 
| They gave me work for torture ; 
| Slaves work in chains, and to the clank they sing 


Said Orpheus, ‘Slaves still hope! 


work is joy. 


| ‘*And could I strain to heave up the huge ston 
| Did I not hope that it would reach the height : 

There penance ends, and dawn Elysian fields.” 

‘* But if it never reach?” 

| The Thracian sighed, as looming through the mist 
| The stone came whirling back. ‘‘ Fool,” said the 
| ghost, 
| “Then mine, at worst, is everlasting 
| Again uprose the stone. 


hope.” 
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\ J] HEN Dr. Watts describes the sluggard as 
‘‘telling his dreams,” though he ‘‘ney- 
er loves thinking,” we recognize at a glance the 
dear old innocent who in another popular hymn 
assures us that ‘‘little birds’—the most pug- 
nacious creatures alive—‘‘in their little nests 
’ The fact is, heavy sleepers, like the 
Doctor’s typical sluggard, are seldom conscious 
of their dreams, and rarely remember them. 
What is a dream? Philosophers define it as 
‘the intellectual activity of a sleeping person 
which leaves its traces in the waking conscious- 


agree.’ 


ness, 
more graphic : 
“Dreams do divide our being; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 
And look like heralds of eternity ; 
They pass like spirits of the past—they speak 
Like sibyls of the future; they have power— 
The tyranny of pleasure, and of pain; 
They make us what we were not, what they will, 
And shake us with the vision that’s gone by, 
The dread of vanished shadows. Are they so? 
Is not the past all shadow? What are they? 
Creations of the mind? The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath in forms which can outlive all flesh. 
I would recall a vision which I dreamed, 
Perchance in sleep—for in itself a thought, 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 
And curdles a long life into one hour.” 


From the discovery of the independent exist- 
ence of the mind or soul to the discovery of the 
laws governing the operations of that mind 
when disengaged from the body, an interval 
gapes which even modern science has been un- 
able to bridge. In a state of sleep the power 
of volition does not exist. What then rules 
the mind? The pilot gone, who takes the 


Not very lucid certainly. Byron is much | 


|helm? Are dreams ruled by mere chance, or 
is there a law which regulates their occurrence ? 
It must be confessed that to these queries we 

| can give no better answer than might have been 
offered by Socrates. For two thousand years or 
more the phenomena of dreams have been stud- 
ied, and the result of these studies is a mass of 
theories, all vague and unsupported by evidence, 
and a mass of evidence, from which as yet no 
philosopher has been keen enough to extract 
theories governing the subject. In the course 
of comparisons of evidence we arrive at a few 
formulas, determining incidental questions, and 
a few generalizations on secondary points. But 
the grand principle which rules the working of 
the imagination, when it is set free from the 
| control of the will and unchecked by the judg- 
| ment, remains undetected. Nobody can tell us 
why we dream of mashed potatoes and lamb 
chops when we ought to dream of Charlotte’s 
bright eves; of climbing a precipice when the 
thought nearest our heart is whether Jones will 
ask for his money or not; of stabbing Smith 
under the fourth rib when we are really think- 
ing of dining with him, and drinking some more 
of ‘that La Tour blanche” next Sunday. That 
there is a law, deeply hidden as it seems, which 
governs dreams, seems so probable that it may 
be assumed to exist. But, vast as our progress 
has been of late years in discovering laws in the 
material world, we have made no progress worth 
mentioning toward the discovery of metaphys- 
ical laws, and on the subject of dreams we are 

about as ignorant as Cicero. 

Our forefathers, three or four thousand years 
ago, referred every thing which they could not 
understand to the gods—just as old fishermen 
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refer every poor season to the ‘‘ darned steam-| a friend of his through a dream. 
ers.” It was an angry god who flashed the 
lightning ; a jealous goddess who raised the 
storm; a pleased deity who poured copious rain 
on parched fields; a friendly god who hatched 
an eclipse to warn the Spartans not to march | to certain conditions of the mind or body exist- 
during this moon; watchful divinities who whis-| ing immediately before the dream, or at the 
pered dreams to warn their devout worshipers | time it occurs. The stomach is probably the 
what to do and what to forbear. In these days | source of most dreams. A man drinks too much 
dream-interpreting became a lucrative trade, | porter, and dreams of rolling over a precipice. 
and men fattened on it as they do now on veg- | He eats pork-chops in the evening, and dreams 
etable pills (selling, not taking them, be it un- | that Captain Wirz has got him at Andersonville, 
derstood) and ready reliefs. When the rogues | and is setting on the blood-hounds to tear his 
guessed aright the fact was advertised in the | flesh from his bones. He eats sweet-breads a / 
largest letters and most prominent places. When | financiere, and dreams that his enemy is kneel 
they blundered the blunder was forgotten, as the ing on his chest, and feeling for a soft place in 

{ 

} 


How was a 
poor man to know, in these days, whether hj 
dream came from heaven or the other place ? 
Nowadays physiologists generally agree that 
dreams may be referred, directly or indirectly, 


failures of patent medicines are to-day. When | which to insert the deadly knife. He has walked 
the dreamer was a king it did not answer to | rapidly just after dinner, and dreams that he is 
blunder. So Pharaoh's dream-readers, seeing | going to protest, and that some irresistible power 
him even graver than usual, gave up the dream | prevents his reaching the bank with the funds 
of the seven lean kine, and left the coast clear | to protect his credit. He has supped on clams, 
for Joseph. Not only did the ancients regard | and dreams that brutal burglars are throttling 
casual dreams as direct revelations from Heav- | him, while he can not so much as whisper or 
en, but they conceived that the advice of the| groan. Im all these cases the suffering of the 
gods might be obtained by dreaming to order. | body suggests suffering to the mind, and the lat- 
In Greece were two dreaming temples. ‘The| ter invents an imaginary cause for its woe. 
inquirer after divine guidance first feed the | Pain in every organ produces the like effect. A 
priests, then sacrificed an animal. All edible | hot bottle to the feet has suggested dreams of 
parts of the sacrifice having been carefully se~| a visit to Vesuvius, or of a conflagration in the 
cured in the priest’s larder, the supplicant wrapped | house, from which the dreamer tries vainly to 
himself in the skin of the dead beast, and slept | escape. 
near the altar: on this occasion his dreams were| A very common category of dreams at the 
sure to be suggestive, and we should think, on the | North is referable to cold. A man sleens in a 
whole, he was likely enough to have nightmare. | very cold room with one shoulder uncovered ; 
Homer, Hesiod, and all the old, old poets are | he dreams that he is engaged in a conflict with 
full of dreams, accidental and express. Their | a spadassin, and has been shot or stabbed in the 
hearers were evident believers in the divine ori- | shoulder. He will feel the smart of the wound 
gin of dreams, and would have eschewed a doubt- | long after he wakes. <A distinguished writer 
er on the subject just as our respectable classes | displaced the bed-clothes one cold night, so to 
eschew free-thinkers. leave his feet and legs bare. He dreamed that 
It is well known that the Fathers of the Church | he was going to the butchers to give some orders 
shared the same belief. St. Augustine and St. | when he found that he was followed by a won- 
Chrysostom abound in references to dreams, | dering crowd. Cries of ‘* What does he mean ?” 
which they regard as revelations from God. In | ‘‘ How dare he appear in public without trowsers 
a much later age the pious Bishop Ken wrote | and barefoot?” ‘‘Is he mad?” ete., etc., reached 
a poem of great length to prove the divine origin | his ear. Presently, meeting some girls, he no- 
of dreams. When he says: | ticed that they tittered, then ran away. The 
“1, waking, called my dream to mind dreamer thus realized that he was taking a morn- 
Which to instruct me Heaven designed" — | ing walk in a state of indecent dishabille, and 
one can not tell which *o admire most, the poet | was so overwhelmed by mortification that he 
or the philosopher. Catherine of Medicis de- | awoke, and found his lower extremities be- 
clared that Heaven had foretold to her in a | numbed. 
dream every important event of her life; what | In the case of a well-known author, who was 
a frightful nightmare she must have had before | familiar with the doings of the Spanish Inquisi- 
St. Bartholomew’s massacre! Another great | tion, physical pain gave rise to a protracted 
lady dreamed of the death of a noble friend of | dream of torture. Happening to lie with his 
dissolute character. She was sure it was a/| right arm twisted under him in such wise as to 
warning from above, but in reply to observations | impede the circulation, the dreamer realized that 
of sympathy touching his future fate, character- | he had been arrested for heresy, and was being 
istically remarked that ‘Heaven would hesitate | put through by the Grand Inquisitor. A rope 
before it decided to damn a man of that quali-| was bound round his arm, and tightened grad- 
ty.” ually by pulleys until the blood gushed through 
There were some among the early Fathers who | the skin. The kind of rope, the arrangement 
held that the devil could prompt dreams as well | of the pulleys, the features of the Inquisitor, and 
as the deity. St. Augustine admits that the \the brutal countenances of his familiars were 
devil imparted some very useful information to distinctly remembered after the dream ended. 
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Persons accustomed to luxurious beds will 
dream painfully if they are laid on a hard mat- 
tress, or if the collar of their night-shirt is in- 
conveniently tight. Asageneral rule the dream- 
igony will bear some analogy to the actual phys- 
ical discomfort. Thus the man with the tight 
night-shirt may dream that he is being garroted, 
while the Sybarite on the hard bed may fancy 
he is being dragged over a stony road by a run- 
away horse. But if the mind be engrossed in 
anxieties of its own, the physical annoyance may 
merely aggravate them. Thus the man with 
the tight night-shirt may dream that inability to 
move—from supernatural causes—prevents his 
going to his office to meet his creditors ; while 
the luxurious individual on the hard bed may 
realize that his Dulcines treats him with scorn, 
and dances with the other party. 

The formula is simply that any bodily dis- 
comfort or disturbance of the functions of the 
physical organs will produce disagreeable dreams 
—commonly known as nightmare; and that gen- 
erally, though not always, such dreams refer di- 
rectly to the organ affected. 

If a disordered stomach, or pains in the limbs, 
suggest painful dreams, how is it with those 
whose stomach is in apple-pie order, and who 
have no bodily troubles whatever? The answer 
is that such persons, as a rule, do not remember 
their dreams. It is now admitted (it was once 
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| mathematicians often dream to good purpose. 
Every one who has been at any period of his 
life absorbed in the study of chess has played, 
if not whole games, elaborate parts of games 
in his sleep, and not unfrequently has solved 
problems which puzzled his waking mind. Sit 
Thomas Browne confessed that he could grap- 
ple with metaphysical difficulties better in his 
dreams than in his waking hours. Napier is 
said to have dreamed out the science 
rithms. Condorcet completed some of his most 
valuable calculations in his dreams. Every col- 
lege student can remember problems in Euclid 
of which the solution flashed upon him in a 
dream. Poets have also been helped by dreams. 
| It was in a dream that Coleridge completed his 
“Kubla Khan,” and tradition relates that the 
‘* Divina Commedia” owes much of its beauty 
| to the inspiration of a dream. All this is not 
| inconsistent with natural laws. In sleep the 
| senses become inactive and, as it were, dead, 
| and the mind is free to pursue its work without 
| disturbance. If it be started fairly in a given 
direction there seems to be no reason why it 
| should not sometimes travel straight on toward 
| its goal, just as a locomotive started on the 
| rails may find its way to the next station with- 
| out the help of engineer or brakeman, As a 
rule, of course, it is better to have the engineer 
} and brakeman, and students had better not trust 


of loga- 


a matter of debate) that all men dream, and| to dreams to perform their college exercises. 
dream at all times throughout their sleep; in| But we will venture so far as to recommend ev- 
other words, that the mind is never torpid. This| ery student, lawyer, mathematician, or theo- 
is pretty thoroughly settled by Sir Henry Hol- | logian, who is puzzling over an insoluble prob- 


land in his *‘ Notes and Reflections,” and Sir B. lem, to imbue himself well with his ‘ points” 
3rodie in his ‘* Psychological Inquiries.” But | before retiring to rest. He may rely upon it that, 
dreaming is one thing, and remembering a dream | if he is sound of body, he will dream of the 
is another. As a rule, people do not remember | vexed question. His dream will, in nine cases 
their dreams. To recollect them well enough | out of ten, be idle and to no purpose; but in 
to describe them after waking, it is probable that the tenth case he will derive useful suggestions 
they must have been of so striking a character | from his sleep, and may light upon the solution 
as to disturb the dreamer’s sleep, and produce | of his difficulty. 
a transition state between sleeping and waking ; It has been stated that musicians have com- 
and, furthermore, they must have occurred to-| posed in dreams, and have sprung from their 
ward morning—for it is only morning dreams | beds to commit the fleeting inspiration to paper 
which can be recalled by the memory. Persons | Tartini’s Sonata du Diable is said to have been 
of robust health and tranquil mind are not gen-| revealed to him by a dream-devil. But Dr. 
erally prone to startling dreams. And when} Abercrombie, than whom no higher authority 
they begin to wake they wake at once. They | on the subject can be quoted, declares that we 
enjoy no transition state between sleep and| never hear sounds in dreams. Dreamers will 
wakefulness. Hence, though they probably | testify that the guns which they see discharged 
spend the night in pleasing and possibly delight-| in their dreams make no noise. Even the pis- 
ful dreams, when morning comes the vision is | tol with which the assassin in the nightmare 
gone forever, and they are denied the pleasure | shoots them goes off noiselessly. When we fall 
of memory. Thus we discover the absurdity | down a precipice, we strike the rocks beneath 
of the old stery about the king who always| withouttheleastsound. Explosions—the burst- 
dreamed he was a baker, and the baker who al-| ing of a boiler, the blowing up of a fort—are 
ways dreamed he was a king. The monarch| seen, not heard, in dreams. Music is /e/t, not 
was likely enough to remember his nightmare, | heard. If this be so, how could the dream- 
but the baker was certain to forget his royal | devil have communicated wjth Tartini? Was 
pleasures. | his improvisation fe/t—and felt so distinctly that 
Of the class of dreams suggested by previous it could be written out afterward ? 
mental preoccupation there are many varieties.| Real sounds—which actually take place—are 
It is undeniable that some men have been smart- | heard in dreams, and are one of their most com- 
er when they were asleep than when they were | mon causes. A gun fired near the tent of an 
awake. Chess-players, metaphysicians, and | officer suggested the mining of an enemy’s fort, 
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which dperation was conducted with skill and| could not drive them away, and he suffered 
success for many days, and was finally crowned agony until bodily suffering from nausea and 
by the explosion of the hostile work. The| headache became severe enough to wake him, 
slamming of a door has given birth toadream|} The smell of flowers is known to suggest 
of an execution, in which the dreamer, after | dreams of the country, and other dreams of a 
being duly tried and sentenced—owing to his | very different character—for which, among other 
absolute incapacity to explain his innocence— | reasons, doctors invariably object to large bou- 
was taken out and shot by a file of troops. A| quets inbedchambers. A bottle of eau de Co- 
pair of tweezers struck by a knife close to the | logne held to the nose of a sleeper caused a 
dreamer’s bedside become in a dream first a| dream of a perfumer’s shop, which was the scene 
chime of bells, then an alarm; crowds of ex-| of various adventures, and then led the dreamer, 
cited men began to rush to and fro, inquiring | who had traveled in Egypt, to the city of Cairo, 
why the tocsin was sounded, and then the sleeper | famous for its bad smells. 
knew that he was witnessing a revolution in a) The duration of dreams is one of their most 
European city. A thousand such cases might | curious features. Notwithstanding the apparent 
be cited. Indeed, every observer of dreams can | length of some dreams, and the various transi- 
remember similar instances in his own experi-| tions and successive actions of the dreamer, it 
ence. But if dreamers hear in their dreams | is generally held that the actual space of time 
sounds which have no real existence, there is as | occupied by each dream does not exceed a few 
yet no published evidence of the fact. Leading| seconds. This is partially proved by reference 
authorities doubt whether we hear, taste, or| to dreams caused by noises, one or two of which 
smell in our dreams. There seems to be mt have been mentioned. 
logical reason why two only of the senses should | 
be under control of the fancy in dreams, and the | smoke has vanished; and yet the noise has sug- 
other three beyond that control; but the evi- gested a dream in which he has lived and acted 
dence, as collated thus far, points in that direc-| for days and even weeks. In Lord Brougham’s 
tion. | ‘Discourse on Natural Theology” he describes 
The theory that imaginary sounds are not | an author dictating to an amanuensis. The au- 
heard in dreams was not accepted by Shakspeare, | thor dictates a sentence; then, overpowered by 
whose dream of Clarence is so vivid as almost | fatigue, drops asleep, and is wakened by the 
to constitute an authority on the subject: secretary repeating the last word of the sentence 
as a signal that he has got it down. Not more 
than two or three seconds have elapsed, yet in 
. , that time the sleeper has had dreams “ extend- 
= mo, thet thought to stay him, overboard ing through half a lifetime.” In another place 
nto the tumbling billows of the main. ‘ P - 
Oh, Lord! methought, what pain it was to drown! | the same writer, who in his youth worked very 


What dreadful noise of water in mine ears! hard, describes his efforts to complete a certain 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes! 


The firing of a gun 
wakes the sleeper; he is wide awake before the 





“As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches 
Methought that Gloster stumbled; and in falling 








work in spite of bodily exhaustion. He had a 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks, basin of cold water beside him, and when he 
A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon; P . . 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, felt sleep overpowering him would plunge his 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, head into it. More than once, he says, he slept 
All scattered at the bottom of the sea. with his head in the basin, and dreamed long 
~ ¥ , r t s d elaborate dreams, though, of course, his im- 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends —_ “oe in ya Ane 
Environed me, and howled in my ears mersion must have been limited by seconds, as 
Such hideous cries that with the very noise he could not draw breath with his head under 
I trembling waked, and for a season after water. Mr. Babbage, the famous mathemati- 
Could not believe but what I was in hell.” r 


| cian, traveling with a friend in Italy, fell asleep 
Smells, like sounds, when real, will suggest | from excessive weariness in his carriage, and 
dreams. A London physician, visiting a coun-| dreamed not one dream but a succession of 
try patient, was compelled to sleep at a grocer’s | dreams concerning bis friends in England; when 
in asmall room over the store. The grocer bad | he awoke he found that his companion was an- 
that day opened a box of rank old cheese, the | swering a question he had put just before he fell 
flavor of which impregnated the air to such an | asleep; so that his slumber could not have last- 
extent that the physician found it hard to sleep. | ed many seconds. Lord Holland, overpowered 
A party of busy rats gnawing the wainscoting | by fatigue while a friend was reading to him, 
of his chamber likewise contributed to keep him | fell asleep, and had a dream which took him a 
awake. After some weary hours, however, fa-| quarter of an hour to commit to paper; yet when 
tigue overpowered his senses and he fell asleep. | he woke he found that he had not missed a sen- 
He dreamed that he was in some barbarous | tence of the work that was being read to him. 

country. Charged. with a political offense, he | Dreamers are seldom conscious of the lapse 
was sentenced to be imprisoned in a huge cheese. | of time in their dreams. Events succeed each 
This severe doom was only part of his sufferings, | other confusedly, like scenes in a play, and dis- 
for he had no sooner been installed in his new | tance is traveled with the rapidity of thought. 
abode than a legion of rats assailed the cheese, | Sometimes, however, in cases of severe night- 
and, gnawing their way through it, began to | mare, note is taken of the seeming duration of 
fasten on his naked body. In his nightmare he/ the suffering. The Count de Lavalette, sleep- 








ing painfully in prison in troublous times, dream- 
ed that he stood alone in the Rue St. Honoré at 
black midnight. A dismal and depressing sound 
began to fill the air. 
tom of the street, he saw a troop of horse ap- 
proaching him, horses and men all flayed. The 
riders held torches in their hands, which shed a 
fitful glare on their skinless faces and bloody 
muscles. Their eyes rolled fearfully in their 
sockets, and their mouths opened to the jaw- 
pone on either side. 
men appeared at the windows, and filled the air 
with piteous groans. ‘The Count, overwhelmed 
with horror, tried to fly, but, as usual in night- 
mare, found that he had no command over his 
limbs, and was rooted to the spot. For five 
hours the procession of flayed horsemen con- 
tinued, each rider as he passed casting baleful 
looks at the dreamer. They were followed by 
troops of artillery, the caissons covered with 
bleeding and quivering corpses. Almost choked 
by his sensations, the dreamer was gasping for 
breath when the great iron gates of the prison 
in which he lay closed with a clang which woke 
him. It was two or three minutes past twelve, 
and the guard had just been relieved. He then 
remembered that before falling asleep he had 
heard the gate open at midnight precisely to 
admit the relief. He had been about two min- 
utes asleep. 

What is the use of dreams? is a question 
which philosophers and gossips have vainly tried 
to answer any time these two thousand years. 
When dreams were admitted to be inspired from 
Heaven the answer was easy; but when the Fa- 
thers proved that the devil inspired dreams too, 
good people were in a quandary. Mercutio 
might say— 

“They are the children of an idle brain, 

Segot of nothing but vain fantasy, 

Which is as thin of substance as the air, 
And more inconstant than the wind who woos 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north.” 


But honest dreamers have always had a hanker- 
ing notion that they meant something. Were 
not the old books full of wise dreams—of dreams 
which gave warning of danger—of dreams which 
pointed out the royal road to fortune—of dreams 
which revealed deadly secrets? To this day 
are there not thousands of young maidens and 
soft boys who vex their memory in trying to re- 
member their dreams, and to ifterpret them by 
the old rule— 


“For dreams always go by contraries, my dear?” 


There lived, sixteen hundred years ago, at 
Ephesus and elsewhere, a laborious old heathen 
named Artemidorus, who made it the business 
of his life to collect accounts of dreams, and re- 


ports of dream-interpreters. What he learned 
he told in a book called ‘‘ Oneirocritica,” which 
was published once or twice in the early days 
of printing, and nothing worth mentioning has 
since been added to the science. Modern ma- 
gicians, and the knaves who cozen simple rus- 
tics under pretense of interpreting their dreams, 
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All at once, at the bot- | 


Pale and disheveled wo- | 
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derive what little learning they possess from 
modern abridgments of Artemidorus. Whether 
the learned Ephesian was worth robbing is a 
question we shall not decide. Bayle says that 
every dream which he undertakes to interpret is 
susceptible of a precisely opposite interpretation. 
Be this as it may, his rules for the correct un- 
derstanding of dreams have been so long accepted 
as sound that some of them may be worth tran- 
scribing even at this day. 

Be it known, then, young and anxious dream- 
| ers, that if you dream of angling, trouble awaits 
| you; if of apes, beware of secret enemies; if, 
| being a lady, you dream you have a beard, you 
| shall speedily be married; if being a boy, you 
| have the like dream, you shall soon make your 
| way in the world; if you dream of bees, it sig- 
| nifies profit and wealth, unless they sting you 
| (which they generally do in dreams), in which 
case beware of vexation and trouble. If you 
dream you are buried, you shall be rich; if of 
card-playing, you shall lose money, but succeed 
in love; if of a cat, beware of a thief; if of 
chickens, beware of loss and damage; if of deer, 
you will have a fight or lawsuit ; if of the devil, 
you will probably be persecuted by Government ; 
if of drinking warm water, you are in a bad way, 
and nothing can be worse, unless you dream of 
drinking vinegar, in which case you had better 
give up at once: white wine and milk are the 
only tipple for dreamers, for they mean health 
and prosperity. If you dream of an eagle, you 
shall be promoted, unless the bird lights on your 
head, in which case you had better get measured 
for your coffin at once; if of eggs, you shall 
have profit, unless they are broken, when they 
mean loss ; if of washing your face, you are go- 
ing to repent of your sins; if of pleasant fields, 
you are going to be well married; if of figs, 
you shall have joy and pleasure; if of torches, 
your love shall be crowned with joy; if of ap- 
ples, you shall live long; if of cherries, you 
shall be crossed in love; if of frogs, you will be 
bored by babblers; if of the funeral of a great 
man, you are going to inherit property; if of 
goats, don’t think of going to sea; if of gold, 
expect joy and honor, unless in your dream you 
are troubled to know where to put your money, 
which signifies that your wife will rob you. If 
a man dreams he is hanged, he is sure to pros- 
per. No dream, on the whole, is better than 
this; all authorities agree that hanging implies 
honor, wealth, and fame. If you dream of hun- 
ger, expect wealth; if of keys, you will shortly 
fly into a rage; if of killing a man, your busi- 
ness will increase; if of knives, you will have 
a ‘‘sharp, short, and decisive’ quarrel; if of a 
dark-lantern, beware of poverty ; if of lawsuits, 
you shall have trouble, anger, and expense ; if 
gf a lion, you shall meet a great soldier ; if of a 
looking-glass, you shall have children if you are 
married, and a mate, if you are single; if of a 
mare, you will shortly espouse a ‘‘ beautiful 
young woman who will be delightful and com- 
|fortable to you;” if of marriage, beware of 
| sickness and even death; if of woods, valleys, 
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ont mountains, you will have trouble; if of mu- will have his sword drawn; if a dutue ” wil ‘ill 
sic, you may expect good news; if of your nose, “be seen preparing a mild purge; if a tailor, he 
expect an increase of wisdom, but if you dream | will probably hold his shears and cast a know- 
that your nose is off, you are in a bad way in-| ing glance at the lady’s skirt; if a sea-captain, 
deed, and your wife is no better than she should | he will be bawling about “ Luff!” and * Port 
be. It is unlucky to dream of a nosegay, but a| there!” through a speaking-trumpet, etc., etc. 
great thing to dream of onions, which mean hid-| Gradgrind, who despises all these dream- 
den treasure, or of nuts, which imply fortune. | readings, and who, when he remembers his 
If you dream of oysters, you shall suffer from | dreams, gruffly observes to himself: ‘ Ah, that 
hunger; if of partridges, avoid your lady ac-| was the fried oysters ;” or “that was the lobster 
quaintances, or they will do you a mischief; if | salad I swallowed at 3 a.m. at Jones’s Ball,” is 
of peaches, you will not need a doctor; if of | still prepared to admit that there is some use in 
pigeons, you will be happy at home, unless the| dreams. For, says he, it is of dreams as of 
pigeons are wild, in which case they mean fast | wine, in somnio veritas. In dreams rogues dream 
ladies, and the less you have to do with them | of cheating ; pugilists of fisticuffs; Captain 
the better. When a man dreams of falling over | Wirz of blood-hounds; Breckinridge of per- 
a precipice he had best insure his property at| jury; Lothario of illicit love; Jenkins of pret- 
once with a good company ; when of a pine-tree, | ty wai irls; Peter O’Leum of flowing wells ; 
you are going to be idle; when of a rainbow, | Maretzek of crowded audiences. Every man 
your circumstances are going to change, and if | dreams of that which most closely touches him. 
poor, you are to be rich, and vice versa; when | If, therefore, any person of sensitive tempera- 
of riding on horseback, you will come to shame ; | ment is in doubt with regard to his natural im- 
when of silk, you will win honor; when of sil- pulses he can satisfy himself by consulting his 
ver, you will lose money; when of wasps, you| dreams. ‘They will tell him the truth regard- 
will be envied; when of writing, you will prob-| ing himself, and enable him to realize the max- 
ably be indicted, and if you are guilty, you had | im of the stories. Many religious persons, of 
better lose no time in making your way to some | strong conscientiousness, have thus turned their 
country with which we have no extradition | dreams to good account as an infallible mirror 
treaty. | of their inmost thoughts. 

The Turks, great dreamers in their way, had | A still greater number of persons, fortified by 
their own system of dream-reading, which is at | | Biblical precedent, are believers in dream-warn- 
least as well worth attention as the Critica of Ar- | ings. ‘To pass over the cases reported in the 
temidorus. They say that if you dream of roast Bible, in which the Deity is represented as warn- 
meat, you will have little profit and much care; | ing His servants by means of dreams, it would 
if of a plastered house, you will soon be in your | be easy to recapitulate a thousand fairly-attested 
tomb ; if of oranges, you will have virtuous chil- | modern cases, in which the future appears to 
dren; if of shaving, you will come to grief; if | have been revealed in dreams. To cite a few 
of whiskers, you will run in debt; if of marry-| only. William Penn relates that on a visit to 
ing a little dark girl, you will marry a rich wo-| Lady Dean, wife of Admiral Dean, her lady- 
man who will soon die; if of a biack mare, you | ship described a dream she had had of her hus- 
will win a wealthy bride; if of killing an ass, | band the Admiral. He was walking his quar- 
you will discover treasure; and so on. ‘The| ter-deck, giving animated instructions to his 
principle most strongly enforced by the Moslem | officers, when a cannon-ball struck him and 
dream critics is this: If you wake and remem- | drove his arm into his side. Forty-eight hours 
ber that you have dreamed, be careful, before | afterward Lady Dean received the news that her 
you arise or try to collect your dreams, to spit | husband had in effect perished in precisely the 
on the left side and pray for the protection of | manner described. The Governor of Dover 
Allah. This will neutralize many evil dreams. | had a warning in a dream to arrest and detain 

An old rule, which has given comfort to many | @ certain man who would apply on the follow- 
a forlorn damsel, teaches young women how to | ing day for a pass to visit the continent of Eu- 
foresee the husbands they shall have. They} rope. The man appeared in due course, and 
must sleep in another county, and fasten the | was detained by the Governor greatly to his as- 
left garter round the right limb, leaving on the | tonishment. His companions set sail in the 
stocking, and knit it in its place with five knots. | packet for Calais; a storm came on, and they 
Before sleeping they must repeat the following | were all drowned. The man who was saved by 
words : being detained was Dr. Harvey, who afterward 

“This knot I knit discovered the circulation of the blood. Lady 
To know the thing I know not yet, D’Acre had a nephew staying with her of whom 
That I may see she was very fond. He was to go one morning 
The man that shall my husband be, with three or four friends to Inchkeith to fish. 
ree ord ag oe py toes teen” On the night previous Lady D'Acre woke her 

husband with a scream, saying: ‘‘ The boat is 

If this will be carefully obeyed the young| sinking; oh, save them!” Having composed 
lady, we are told, is sure to see in her dream | herself to sleep, in the course of an hour she 
her future husband, bearing about him some! awoke again in agony, crying, ‘‘I see the boat 
implement of his trade. If he is a soldier, he| is going down!” Her husband soothed her, and 
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situate aleansinsnecieiliadan ' 
again she fell asleep. A third time she sprang | Within a horrible tale was revealed. The dead 
up in bed, screaming: ‘‘ The boat is sunk, they | boy’s coffin had been taken from the recess 
are all lost!” Struck by the third repetition of | where it had been laid, and placed on the bric! 
so fearful a dream she arose, threw on her wrap-| floor. The lid had been unscrewed, and th« 
ping-gown, went to her nephew’s room, and ex- | body was exposed to view; the head had been 
torted of him a promise that he would not go on} raised, the broad ribbon which sustained the 
the fishing-party. Hedid not go; and his com- | lower jaw had been removed, and the vicar saw 
panions, who went, were all drowned. with a horror which can be imagined that his 

Adam Rogers, a small inn-keeper at Portlaw, | son’s teeth, which were very fine and whit 
near Waterford, Ireland, dreamed that at a par-| had all been extracted. In those days dentists 
ticular spot on the road near his house, he saw | used dead men’s teeth. 
two travelers walking, one small and sickly the| In Burton’s Criminal Trials in Scotland, a 
other large and powerful. He had barely taken | case, of the year 1831, is mentioned in which 
notice of them when he saw the small man mur-/| the ends of justice are said to have been fur- 
der hiscompanion. Theshock wokehim. He|thered byadream. A Highlander was arrested 
mentioned the dream to his wife, and afterward | for the murder of a peddler. It was important 
to his parish priest. Next afternoon he was|to discover what the murderer had done with 
filled with consternation at seeing the two iden- the pack. A village tailor named Frazer there- 
tical men whom he had seen in his dream enter} upon volunteered to show where the pack was, 
his inn. ‘The small sickly man had a meek ap-| and when interrogated as to the source of his 
pearance, and carried a considerable sum of | knowledge, said that he had dreamed of the 
money on his person ; the large man had a fero-| murder, and that a voice had declared to him: 
cious countenance, and appeared to be penni- ‘*The merchant's pack is lying in a cairn of 
less. Impressed by his dream, when the trav-| stones near the M‘Leod’s house.” 
elers arose to go Rogers endeavored to persuade In an American court, at the present day, 
the small man to remain overnight at his inn, | such evidence would be likely to create the im- 
but did not succeed. The pair departed to-| pression that the witness knew more about the 
gether, and next day, at the place seen by | crime than he was willing to acknowledge. The 
Rogers in his dream, the body of the smaller} Scotch court and jury paid much attention to 
man was found almost hacked to pieces. His | the dream, and other more substantial evidence 
assassin had rifled his pockets and even taken | being adduced M‘Leod was duly hanged. 
some of his clothes. Rogers communicated his The mother of T. Noel Paton dreamed that 
suspicions to the police, chase was given, and she was standing in a long gallery with her hus- 
the large ferocious man was arrested, tried, and | band by her side, and her children ranged around 
convicted of the murder. On the trial Rogers | her, evidently waiting for something to appear. 
gave his evidence, specifying the dress of the That something soon came, in the shape of a 
two men with such particularity that the prisoner | little, crooked old man, whom Mrs. Paton at 
asked him how he came to take such particular| once recognized as Death. He bore not a 
notice of two casual strangers ? scythe but an axe, with which he clove to the 

“T had a particular reason,” replied Rogers, | ground two daughters of the family, and then 
“but I’m ashamed to mention it.” disappeared. Mrs. Paton awoke in agony, and 

The Court insisting he should state the rea-| well remembering her dream, convinced herself 
son, he told them his dream, and produced the | that her children were to be murdered. A dis 
parish priest to whom he had related it before | charged servant of her husband’s had threatened 
the murder. It had much weight with the jury, | the family, and was known to be in the neigh- 
and after the sentence the culprit confessed that | borhood. Every precaution was taken to pre- 
it was accurate in every particalar. vent the house being entered by night; the chil- 

The vicar of an English parish lost his son, a | dren were closely watched ; but pending all these 
fine young man of seventeen. ‘Two nights after | precautions, scarlet-fever broke out in the family, 
the funeral the father dreamed that his son was | and the two daughters whom Death had struck 
rising from his coffin with his shroud spotted | down in the dream were in effect carried off by 
with blood, and crying: ‘‘ Father, father! come | the disease. 
and defend me!” He awoke in a profuse per-| It would be easy to recite hundreds of such 
spiration ; but composing himself to sleep, had| cases. Are we then to conclude that when we 
the same dream repeated—the dead boy crying | dream of drowning we must not go to sea; and 
aloud: ‘* Father! they are mangling my body | when we dream of murder we must straightway 
in my coffin!” Struck by this repetition of so| have somebody arrested? By nomeans. In 
baleful a dream, the vicar arose, and at day-| a great majority of thc well-anthenticated cases 
light went to the sexton’s or clerk’s for the keys | of dream-warnings, the mind of the dreamer has 
of the vault. The clerk excused himself, say- | been dwelling on the probability of the event be- 
ing that one of the keys had been broken in the | fore sleep occurred. A man fears his house will be 
lock, and that his son had gone to the black- | burned, dreams it is burned, and finds his dream 
smith’s to have the lock picked. This story| true. An anxious mother fears that her son will 
aggravated the vicar’s solicitude. Impelled by | be killed in battle, dreams she sees him die, and 
the worst misgivings, he procured men and_/| finds her dream come true, when she learns that 
crow-bars and beat in the door of the vault. | he and three-fourths of the officers of his regi- 
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ment have actually fallen. 
easy about the solvency of his debtor, dreams he 
has failed, and when he does fail, feels that he 
had a dream-warning. The value of these warn- 
ings would be more accurately seen if we had 
any record of unfulfilled dreams. But when a 
man dreams his house is burned, and it isn’t; 
that his son is dead, and he turns up as hearty 
as ever; that his debtor fails, and he pays up in 
full principal and interest, the false dreams are 
forgotten. It is only the odd coincidences of 
fancy and fact which are remembered. If, as 
the authorities say, each dream consumes less 
than five seconds of time, and sleepers are never 
without a dream in their mind, every person who 
sleeps eight hours must have in that time more 
that 5760 distinct dreams —over two. million 
dreams in a year. Such a number will almost 
admit of every possible future casualty being fore- 
shadowed in adream. Some few out of so great 
a number must surely come true, and these alone 
are likely to be remembered. 

There have been dreams which it is difficult 
to explain, and which it would be unwarrantable, 
in the present condition of psychology, to dis- 
miss as incredible. We know so little of the 
real laws which govern the operations of the 
mind that we must be careful in disbelieving. 
There is in Swaffham Church, in Norfolkshire, 
England, a monument to a tinker who died two 
or three centuries since. This man dreamed 


thrice that if he went to London and stood on 
London Bridge he would receive information 


of value. Struck by the dream he packed up a 
tew clothes, journeyed to London—a severe un- 
dertaking in those days—and took up his station on 
London Bridge, where he kept watch three days. 
At the end of the third day he was accosted by 
a passer-by, to whom, in mortification of soul, 
he imparted his dream. The stranger smiled 
and said: 

‘*You had better go home, and hereafter pay 
no attention to your dreams. I myself, were I 
disposed to put faith in such things, might even 
now be making a journey to a place called Swaff- 
ham, in Norfolk; for I dreamed three times this 
week that under an apple-tree, in a garden on 
the north side of that town, I should find a lot 
of money; but I have something better to do 
than to pay attention to such fancies. Better go 
home and attend to your business, my friend.” 

The tinker went home, repaired to the spot 
indicated, dug, and unearthed an iron chest full 
of money. On the chest was an inscription, 
which, being deciphered, read : 

“* Where this stood 
Is another twice as good.” 
Needless to say that the tinker dug again, un- 
earthed a pot twice as large as the first, full of 
gold coin, became a leading citizen of the place, 
and built a new chancel to the church. 

A bishop of Gloucester testifies that the mur- 
derers of a Mr. Stockden, who was assassinated 
in his own house and robbed, were discovered 
through the agency of Mrs. Greenwood, who 
dreamed of them and of the place where they 


A merchant is un- | 


—. 


were. She seems to have had a separate dream 
about each of them—there were four or five con. 
cerned in the deed—and on each occasion she 
was shown the place where they were to be 
found. Guided by her information the police 
took them all, and they were tried, found guilty, 
|and, after confession, duly executed. ‘ 

Sir Walter Scott tells the story of a Scotch 
| land-owner who was sued for tithes by a noble 
|family. ‘The land-owner was convinced that his 
| father had paid a large sum in commutation of 
| these tithes; but he could discover no evidence 
of the fact among his father’s papers, and, after 
much fruitless search, started to Edinburgh to 
settle the case. On the way he dreamed that 
his father appeared to him, and explained the 
matter. 

**You are right, my son,’’ said the father ; 
**T did pay off these tithes, and the papers are 
in the hands of Mr. ——, who was then an at- 
torney, but has now retired from business, and 
is living at Inveresk.” 

The son had never heard of Mr. ; but 
he hastened to Inveresk, found the retired at- 
torney, and got the papers. 

Assuming that Sir Walter told the truth when 
he said that the son had never heard of the ex- 
attorney before, we shall find it difficult to ex- 
plain this and many similar dreams which might 
be cited, except upon the theory that ‘‘ second- 
sight” does occasionally mix with dreams. 

It is well known to physicians that patients 
in delirium, and people who talk in their sleep, 
seldom tell secrets. This is not the case in 
novels: in such works the hero and heroine in- 
variably let slip the fatal words in an attack of 
brain-fever or a troubled dream. But, as a gen- 
eral rule, in real life, a sort of instinct protects 
dreamers and delirious persons from indiscre- 
tions. There are exceptions, however. A man 
was murdered in a brewery. No clew to the 
murderer could be obtained, and for seven years 
the dreadful secret was undiscovered. At the 
end of this time two of the workmen in the brew- 
ery were sleeping together. One of them, groan- 
ing in his sleep, said, 

**Tt is now full seven years ago.” 

‘* What was seven years ago ?” asked his com- 
panion, who was awake, and probably thought 
the other was awake likewise. 

“‘T put him,” replied the murderer, very dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘ under the boiling vat.” 

Horror-stricken, the recipient of this startling 
confidence immediately imparted it to a magis- 
trate ; an inquiry was instituted, and the mur- 
derer was arrested, and convicted of the crime. 

For all this, detectives don’t rely much on 
making prisoners talk in their sleep. An in- 
stinctive cunning always checks them when list- 
eners expect them to tell secrets. 

A very curious case, touching the responsi- 
bility of persons for acts committed in a dream, 
was decided not long since in England. A 
woman dreamed her house was on fire, and to 
save her child threw it out of window. It was 





killed. She was arrested, and committed for 
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trial by the magistrate, who took the ground 
that to release her even on bail would consti- | 
tute a dangerous precedent, as every murderer | 
might plead that he did the deed in his sleep. | 
The Recorder, however, charged the Grand Jury | 
that if they were satisfied that she committed | 
the act in an honest desire to save the child’s | 
life, she ought not to be held guilty of criminal 
intent, and they accordingly threw out the bill | 
against her. Here isa chance for the next young 
lady who is jilted and murders her lover. She 
must plead she did it in her sleep. 

An ingenious French psychologist submitted | 
to various experiments with a view to test the 
external causes of dreams. Taking plenty of 
exercise, he fell into a sound sleep, and his as- 
sistant then went to work. After each experi- 
ment the dreamer was awaked, and told his 
dream before the assistant revealed what had 
been done to cause it. Thefollowing were among 
the results : 

1. His nose and lips were tickled with a feath- 
er. He dreamed that he was subjected to hor- 
rible tortures, and the skin torn from his cheeks 
and lips. 

2. A match was lit close to his face. He 
dreamed that he was in a ship of war, and that 
the magazine exploded. 

3. His neck was pinched. He dreamed that 
he was blistered, and had a distinct recollection 
of the doctor who applied the blister. 

4. A hot iron was held near his face. He 
dreamed of the Chauffears, a gang of robbers 
who used to extort money from people by burn- 
ing their feet with hot irons. Passing on from 
this, he dreamed that he had been appointed 
secretary to Madame D’Abrantes, who describes | 
the Chauffeurs. 

5. A drop of water was made to fall on his 
forehead. He dreamed of intense thirst and of 
Italy. 

6. A light surrounded by red paper was passed 
before his eyes. He dreamed he was at sea in 
a terrible storm, and went over some of the 





phenomena of a storm he had really seen at sea. 

An officer in the Louisburg expedition, in the | 
last century, could be made to dream almost any 
thing by whispering in his ear. He was made 
to fight a duel, and actually fired a pistol that | 
was placed in his hand. He was told he had 
fallen overboard, when he began to struggle 
violently. He was then told that a shark was 
pursuing him, and that he must dive for his 
life. He instantly sprang from his bed to the 
floor, bruising himself severely, and awakening 
himself of course. While sleeping in a tent he 
was made to believe he was in action, and that 
the enemy’s fire was very hot. Qne after an-| 
other he was told that his comrades were fall-| 
ing; at last he was assured that the man next 
to himself had been hit, whereupon he sprang | 
out of bed, ran out of the tent, and stumbled | 
over the tent-ropes. 

If this officer had taken the precaution of con- | 
suming a small quantity of aniseed before retir- 
ing to rest, he might perhaps have escaped his 
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tormentors. ‘There are doctors who say that 
aniseed is a preventive of nightmare. 

Man enjoysno monopoly ofdreaming. Horses 
dogs, birds, and probably all manner of animals 
dream. 

“The staghounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 

And urged in dreams the forest race 

From Teviot stone to Eskdale Moor.” 


Young dogs while teething dream most painful- 
ly, and seem very subject to nightmare. Theil 


| grandfather, meanwhile, lying on the watch in 


his kennel, cr by the hall-door, will dream of 
midnight intruders, spring up, dart off in the 
supposed direction of the enemy, and presently 
return with a sheepish expression of counte- 
nance, saying mutely as plain as face can speak : 

‘Toot! toot! What a fool I was! I've 
been dreaming again.” 

Cows while suckling a calf are subject to ex- 
citing dreams, which often wake them, and 
cause them to dash about in frenzy in their 
stall or shed. Dryden tells us that 

“The little birds in dreams their songs 
And the author of the ‘‘ Domestic Habits of 
sirds” asserts that he has heard many song- 


repeat.” 


birds sing sweetly, though in a subdued key, 
when they were manifestly asleep. It is even 
said that fish dream, and that the ground-shark 
may occasionally, in delicious slumber, take an 
imaginary bite out of a fat man’s leg. 


OLIVE WEST. 


TPVHE snow lay every where—a white light 

over all the landscape—but Olive West 
did not see it, though she looked steadily 
out of the window with her dusky, brooding 


eyes. She saw instead a very different scene : 
an old brown house, with a meadow in front, 
sloping greenly to the eastward; a hill rising 
behind it to the west; and toward the south 
farm lands stretching far and away. Over this 
scene a June sun burned. Along the fences 
grew flaming scarlet lilies, and honey-suckle 
loved by vagrant bees. Strawberries wild and 
sweet were ripe in the meadow, and she had 
been out to gather them, and was walking slow- 
ly home, the sunshine in her hair, her eyes up- 
lifted—shy eyes then, with hope smiling where 
memory brooded now—and on her cheeks swift 
flushes answering the low words of one walking 
beside her. 

That was her last happy day. 

That night, like a bolt shot from a clear sky, 
ruin fell. How well she remembered the long 


summer twilight through which she sat waiting 


for her father coming home. She was his house- 
keeper. They lived alone, they two, with a man 
and his wife as help to manage the farm and 
serve in the kitchen. The hum of their voices 
came to her for a while, as she sat alone; but 


| when the twilight was over and the moon had 


risen she heard them go creaking up the back- 
stairs to bed; and still she sat on, alone but not 
lonely. Once or twice she wondered vaguely 
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why her father was so late, but it caused her no 
uneasiness. Her thoughts were busy with her 
first love dream—she was recalling every word 
that Mark Rollins had said that day, and meet- 
ing again the look in his eyes when he whis- 
pered, 

‘*T have loved you, Olive, ever since I can 
remember.” 

Her pulses thrilled again at the memory, and 
she felt her cheek growing hot with blushes. 
And then she saw her father fumbling at the 
gate. Was it her father who came up the path 
so slowly, with such a bent figure, such tired, 
halting steps? It was not like cheery, sanguine 
Jonathan West. She saw his face clearly in 
the moonlight, white and set, with a look of 
awful despair hardening every lineament. She 
crept to the door and opened it noiselessly. 

‘*Father,” she said, ‘‘ what is the matter? 
What makes you look so? Here Iam. Come 
in and tell me what it is.” 

He groped toward her and looked at her with 
that fixed, dreadful look. 

“Tt is ruin,” he gasped, huskily—‘‘ ruin 
which has overtaken you!” 

“Mark Rollins!” she questioned. She ut- 
tered the name involuntarily, and then was 
glad that he did not seem to hear her. 

**Ruin, child!” he said over again, in a low, 
hoarse whisper, which blent vaguely with the 
desolate croak of the night-birds, and the wind 
stirring with slow motion the tree-boughs. 

And then he sat down beside her and told 
her the story of his crime. It would seem a 
small thing, perhaps, in these days of defalca- 
tions, since for hundreds of thousands it was 
only a matter of thousands. Speculation had 
tempted him; he had used in it all his own 
ready money, and then, beguiled beyond his 
power of resistance by his sanguine tempera- 
ment and the glittering prizes which seemed 
always just within his reach, he had appropria- 
ted some ten thousand dollars—trust-money— 
belonging to the manufacturing Company for 
which he was at once treasurer and accountant. 
And now the bubble he was pursuing had burst, 
and it was all gone. 

Olive drew near him and laid her hand on 
his arm, though his desperate face half fright- 
ened her. She longed, as she had never longed 
before, for the mother who died when she was 
a baby to help her bear this burden. But she 
knew all depended upon her; she must be his 
sole comforter—stand between him and the bot- 
tomless gulf of utter despair. She must make 
him feel, first of all, that no sorrow or crime 
could separate him from her love. She bent 
over him and kissed his forehead, and he start- 
ed almost as if her touch had stung him. 

‘* Olive,” he cried, “ you must not! You are 
pure from crime. I have ruined you, but I will 
not degrade you.” 

‘You do not, father. To forsake you in 





money back, and you did not realize what you 
were doing.” } 

He looked up at her, his face lightening 
little. 

**T thought no one would understand that 
but God. The world won’t judge me as you 
do, Olive. There’s nothing I can do now to 
bring matters out right. I’ve made out a deed 
of this place to the Company, which I shall leaye 
here, directed to Squire Penrose. They may 
sell to the best advantage they can—farm and 
house and furniture. But things seldom fetch 
what they’re worth at auction, and the full val- 
ue of it all won’t much more than half make 
their loss good. There’s nothing for it but to 
run away. I must be well out of Derry before 
daybreak. I'll get every thing ready, and then 
call up Job Lee and his wife and sign the deed 
with them for witnesses.” 

**Going away! Must we go?” 

“TJ must. You don’t want to see me in 
State Prison, Olive? Old Rollins is a stern 
man, and he wouldn’t show me much mercy. 
I must go into hiding—with a mark on my fore- 
head as black as Cain’s. I think every one who 
looks at me will know what I have done.” 

Olive thought just once of Mark Rollins and 
the words he had said that day. Then she re- 
membered that his father was the largest stock- 
holder in the Derry Falls Company, and would 
be the heaviest loser. Between her and Mark 
she felt that all would be over in any case. She 
looked into the despairing face before her and 
answered, 

‘Well, father, we will go. 
enough for a journey ?” 

**Yes, I have two hundred dollars, which I 
put aside when I began to fear the worst might 
be coming. That sum won’t make much differ- 
ence to the Company, and it may save me from 
Weathersfield. But you needn’t go, Olive. 
I’ve no right to ask you. No one here in Der- 
ry will be hard enough to fling my crime in your 
face, I think; and you could get something to 
do here and live comfortably.” 

She took his hand then. ith astrong pressure 
of encouragement, and said, cheerfully : 

‘* Father, God gave us to each other—let us 
say no more about parting. You shall see that 
you did not nourish and cherish your motherless 
girl all these years for nothing. Come, find the 
things you want to take, and we'll get ready.” 

Then she dragged out of a store closet two 
strong, old-fashioned trunks, and began to pack 
them with nervous haste. In an hour all was 
done, and she went to wake Job Lee and his 
wife. 

‘*Tt’s too bad to call you up after your day’s 
work,” Mr. West said, with his usual gentle 
manner when they came down stairs, ‘ but 
there was no help for it. I want you to wit- 
ness a paper I am going to sign, and then, Job, 
I shall want you to get up the horses, and take 


Have we money 


your trouble is the only thing that could degrade | Olive and me and those two trunks ’cross coun- 
me. And I understand it all. I know you did | try to Pentonville Station. We are going away 
not mean to sin. 


You felt sure of paying the | from home for a while, and we must catch the 
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the morning.” 

Job Lee stared in silent wonder, while Olive 
blessed secretly the phlegmatic temperament 
which kept him from asking questions. <A 
shrewd intuition made Mrs. Lee silent also. 
She only said, ‘‘God bless you!” even when 
Olive kissed her good-by; and she saw them 
start away from the door fifteen minutes after 
the deed had been signed, sealed up, and care- 
fully directed to Squire Penrose, the village 
lawyer. 

That ride ’cross country, between one o’clock 
and three in that June morning, Olive would 
never forget. Years afterward she used to live 
it over in her dreams; plodding along behind 
the two steady-going farm- horses, with Job 
Lee sitting silent in front, looming gigantically 
through the gray shadows, and her father silent 
beside her. Before they stopped at Pentonville 
the morning light had begun to flush the clouds, 
and the wide meadows, wet with dew, and the 
blue, misty hills had begun to shine with the 
splendors of the coming dawn. It was twenty 
minutes of three when they stopped at the sta- 
tion; and Mr. West, after the trunks had been 
deposited upon the platform, advised Job to 
drive back at once, and get a little rest for him- 
self and the horses before the day’s work began. 

The man obeyed quietly; and when they had 
watched him out of sight Olive turned to her | 
father : 

‘* Are we going to Boston ?” 

‘*No—to New York. The trains pass each 
other here, and no one will ncetice which we 
take. We will pay our fare in the cars; and 
the chief risk we shall have to run is that the 
baggage-master may remember where he checks 
for—though in the crowd that is not likely. We 
shall have time enough, too, to get there and 
get settled and hid away before any one could 
find us. There’s no telegraph-station near 
Derry, and the Company may not discover any 
thing about my absence till toward noon. No, 
there’s not much risk.” But his lips turned 


white even while he was thus trying to re-| 


assure himself and her, and the blind terror 
that mastered him now and then shook him in 
its grasp. 

Just then a sleepy-looking man came along 
jingling his checks; and among half a dozen 
people who were waiting for the two trains the 
Wests got their trunks labeled for New York. 

Once in the cars all the man’s energy seemed 
to desert him. It had sustained him so far 
through the details of a plan matured as soon 
as he perceived that his affairs were going 
wrong. But the moment there was nothing 
more to be done he fell into a dreary silence, 
from which Olive could not rouse him. 
very nature seemed changed by this sudden, 
overwhelming calamity. He had been cheer- 
ful, sanguine, over-confident, ready to talk; 
now all the springs of hope seemed utterly 
quenched in him. Stricken down, he was not 
strong enough to rise. ‘They were a strange 


early Boston train, which leaves at 3 o’clock in 


His | 


WEST. 





contrast—the father and daughter—as the early 
June sunshine crept in at the window and found 
them out. His head was bowed, his eyes down- 
cast; his face looked flabby and irresolute, with 
its retreating chin, its falling under-lip, its care- 
lessly-cut features. Hers was clear in its lines 
as that of some old statue. The features straight, 
and noble yet delicate, the flesh firm, the skin 
pure; the dark-gray eyes, shaded by long lashes, 
fullofmeaning. You could trust in herand make 
sure that she would never be found wanting. 
In that long car ride, beside her silent father, 
she went over all the past in her own mind; 
then buried its memory, and rolled a stone to 
the door of the sepulchre. She was done with 
that. Henceforth her work was plain enough. 
She must be to that stricken, cast down man 
beside her all that he had been to her in her 
motherless girlhood. Guilty though he was, 
she must keep him from despair—shelter him so 
in her love that he would gather from it some 
faint hint of that better love which shrinks from 
no sinner—which seeks and saves that which is 
lost. 

In the middle of the summer afternoon the 
cars stopped at New York. Olive rejoiced that 
there were still four hours of daylight before 
her. Besides the need of retirement and se- 
crecy, she knew that for them there must be no 
hotel bills to eat away their small funds. She 
bought a paper which seemed full of advertise- 


| ments, and made her father sit down in the la- 


dies’ room while she looked them over. 
scanned anxiously the rooms to let. Two or 
three sounded as if they might answer. She got 
a carriage, took him and their trunks, and went 
to the first place on her list—a quiet house on 
Green Street. It seemed as if Providence had 
guided her. She found there just the rooms 
she wanted—a bedroom for her father, and a 
larger one, where they could eat and sit, and 
where she could sleep at night on a wide lounge; 
to be hired, moreover, at a rate which even to 
her country notions did not seem exorbitant. 
She engaged them at once, dismissed her car- 
riage, and before nightfall began to feel herself 
established in her new home. The demand 
upon her energies seemed to call new forces into 
existence, developed a sense of self-reliance and 
power of which she had never dreamed. Long 
after Jonathan West was sleeping off his fa- 
tigue, forgetting for the time, perhaps, his mis- 
ery and terror and despair, his daughter lay 
busy and wide-awake of brain in the next room, 
forming her plans. Something must be done 
at once, she knew. The little money they had 
on hand must be husbanded for a rainy day. 
She must find work to keep them until her fa- 
ther could procure employment—if indeed he 
were ever able to do any thing again. 

Next morning she started, in pursuance of 
her midnight plans, for an expedition oti Broad- 
way. Just below Broome Street a plaeard in the 
window of a toy-shop attracted her attention : 


She 
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Taste might possibly serve instead of experi- | who made you does not understand your weak- 
ence, she thought. She went in and applied | ness, or lacks the power to strengthen you with 
composedly for the situation. His strength?” 

‘* Any reference ?” was the first inquiry. And then an answering gleam kindled again 

‘*None. I am a stranger in the city; but his eyes and his whole. face, till it seemed to 
if you would let me take home one doll, I think I | grow into a strange nobility—a prophecy of 
could bring it back to you to-morrow dressed in | what was to come—and he murmured: * Lord, 
a style which would satisfy you as to my ability.” | I believe; help thou my unbelief!” 

The shop-keeper looked at her a moment} And with those words on his lips, that light 
searchingly. He had lived so long in New| on his face, Death drew near and claimed his 
York it was inevitable that his first thought | own. 
should be whether she were not an adventuress, | Exalted by the majesty of this extreme mo- 
with designs upon his property. But something | ment, Olive felt at first no touch of the anguish 
in the clear gray eyes which met his refuted | of her desolation. It all came afterward, when 
the suspicion silently. At any rate he could|her uplifted mood passed away; and, sitting 
afford to risk one doll on the chance of securing | there beside her dead, she began to realize how 
a prize. He handed her one, and with it a roll | utterly alone she was, and how suddenly he had 
of pretty materials, took her address, and watched left her, with no time for even a word of good- 
her walk modestly away. by or of blessing. She felt then like the weak- 

She remembered, and lived it all over again, | est of bereaved women—as if she had nothing 
this morning of which I have told you—stand- | more to live for—as if her work in life were all 
ing silently by the window, seeming to see the | done. 
glistening snow, but seeing instead only her|. It was good for her, perhaps, that when the 
past life—remembered the nervous eagerness | funeral was over her purse was well-nigh emp- 
with which she worked that day, and far into | ty, and she had the stern pressure of necessity 
the night—the honest pride of achievement | to urge her on. But her heart grew sick to-day, 
with which she carried her work home the next | standing at the window seven years afterward, 
morning. She was successful—I think people | and recalling the time when she followed her 
like her, who put a little of their own life into | father into the Valley of Shadows, and came 
every thing they do, always are. She found | back to the jostling, turbulent highway of life 
work enough and good pay—need enough, also, | without him. 
for she saw presently that her father never would | There had not been much in her experience 
be able todo any thing again. The crisis which | since then to remember—only one change. A 
had taken from him his own self-respect had dried | lady who had for a long time admired her neat 
up the very sap and juices of his life. He was | handiwork had at last engaged her as seam- 
like an old tree, torn up by the roots, and set | stress in her own family, and finding her wo- 
out in new soil. Saplings grow so, and shake | manly and unpresuming, had made an humble 
out their boughs as greenly under an alien sky, | friend of her. ‘This was how she chanced to be 
but the old tree withers and dies. Jonathan | standing at the window of that great house on 
West was stricken by no disease—unless it were | Long Island, looking out at the snow, and see- 
something approaching to the Swiss home-sick- | ing instead all this long panorama of her past life 
ness—but’ he grew daily more and more hope- |—her senses, too, keenly alive to an undefined 
less and helpless. A silent, brooding despair | expectation. 
seemed to have settled upon him. He spoke It was eight years and over since she, a girl 
as one who felt that he had no place on earth or | of seventeen, had ridden away from Derry with 
in heaven. her father, and taken the cars at Pentonville 

And so gradually he grew weaker and weak- | in the June morning twilight—eight years and 
er, until at last God pitied him and seut the | over, and in all this time she had heard not one 
angel of death, welcome to this tired soul, you | word of the old home. Until yesterday no fa- 
would have thought, as ever sleep had been to | miliar name even had ever been spoken in her 
his tired limbs in boyhood. But he could not | hearing. She had been in the sewing-room with 
trust God’s love, and so he shuddered and | her mistress, doing a delicate piece of work un- 
shrank as he felt the angel drawing nigh. And/|der Mrs. Livingstone’s own supervision, when 
now, as all through his dreary trouble, Olive was | the son of the house lounged in, with an open 
his strength. She did not talk to him very | letter in his hand. 
much, or try to feed him with any dry husks of ‘¢ Mother,” he had said, carelessly, ‘‘ Rollins 
dogmas—she only showed him more and more | is coming out to-morrow.” 
the strength and fullness of her love —then ** Mark Rollins ?” 
asked him, at the last, if he thought the Father ‘‘Yes. You know I’ve never been able to 
of all could be less pitiful, less loving than she, | persuade him; but he has written now to pro- 
His creature. The man’s slow, dull eyes turned | pose coming himself. It’s the greatest wonder 
on her, and a gleam of longing kindled them | that he has found the time, for he is the busiest 
for a moment. lawyer of his age I know of in New York.” 

‘*Tf I were not so bad!” he said, humbly. Olive sat still—she did not speak. No one 

“If you did not need him so much He| noticed, probably, the fierce color which she 
might not love you so well. Do you think He | knew flamed on her cheeks, and which she tried 
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to hide by dropping her work and stooping low | 
to pick it up. - Mrs. Livingstone and her son 
went on talking, she scarcely knew of what; and 
presently they both left the room and she was 
alone. Then she took herself to task. 
a fool she was! What chance was there that | 
the boy she knew in Derry—nineteen when she 
last saw him—had made his way to any position 
where Howard Livingstone would be likely to 
speak of his coming as an event to be desired ? 
Micht there not be more than one Mark Rollins 
in the world? She tried to be grave and sensi-| 
ble, but she could not sleep quietly that night ; 
and next day, when it was almost time for the 
visitor to come, a force of attraction she was not 
strong enough to resist drew her to a window 
which commanded a view of the avenue up to 
the house. 

If you had watched her standing there, you 
must have remarked how young her face grew, 
as she saw, instead of the snowy landscape on 
which her eyes seemed to rest, the brown house 


What | 





with the hill behind it, and the pleasant, sloping | 
meadow-land where she had walked in the sun- | 
shine with her boy lover. It was a face, that of | 
Olive West, which held rare possibilities of beau-| 
ty. You could see that now, when a bright, 
warm color flushed the cheeks, and a secret, 
keen emotion dilated the gray, earnest eyes, and 
parted the scarlet lips. 

She heard a merry peal of bells at last, which 
roused her from her trance of memory. Young 
Livingstone was driving his prancing grays up | 
the avenue, and beside him sat—was it the 
Mark Rollins whom she knew, this man with 
bronzed and bearded face, and high-bred air? 
A familiar gesture, turn of the head, wave of the 
hand, convinced her. Her very heart seemed 
choking her. She went away into a room where 
no one was likely to come, and sat down to 
think. He was there—but he was changed. He 
was far removed from her now—farther than 
when only years and distance had been between 
them. Should she let him know of her exist- 
ence? Bitterly—more bitterly than she had 
ever felt it before—she felt now the weight of 
her father’s crime. Not only had he left Derry 
in disgrace, which must reflect upon her, but she 
could not forget that the father of Mark Rollins 
was the one who had suffered most heavily 
throngh his guilt. Doubtless, knowing all as 
he must, Mark scorned even her memory. And, 
were it otherwise, she would never humiliate 
him by intruding in the capacity of Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone’s seamstress upon Mrs. Livingstone’s | 
guest. So resolved, she began to pray that he | 
might go soon—it was*too keen a torture to 
know that he was in the house, to catch now 
and thea, when a door chanced to be opened, 
his laugh, or the clear ring of his voice. 

She sat in the winter twilight all alone. It} 
was time for her dinner, but she did not go 
down. The family meal was over she knew. 
Mr. Rollins had gone into the drawing-room | 
doubtless, and was sitting there as one at home | 
in such scenes; while she, a poor dependent, | 
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sat alone, longing—yes, at last her heart's pain 
had come to that—longing todie. Tears began 
to fall, salt and bitter. They dropped unheeded 
into her lap—her eyes were fixed on the glow- 
ing fire, but she was blind for the time and deaf. 
Some one came in and stood watching her, but 
she did not know it, until a low, tender voice 
stole through the gloaming, calling her name as 
it had not been called for so long: 

«Olive, Olive!” 

She sprang to her feet and looked at the man 
standing beside her, but she could not speak 
He bent toward her with a smile of triumph. 

‘*T thought I should find you at last. I have 
been getting ready for you all these years.” 

**You knew how and why we left Derry?” 
she questioned him, eagerly. 

** Yes, I knew.” 

* And the loss fell heaviest upon your fa- 
ther, did it not?” 

**Yes, and became mine by inheritance. 
Three months after you left Derry my father 
died. You thought him a stern man. I know 
your father feared hita.” 

He waited for her to speak, and she said, in a 
low tone: 

‘*Yes, he dreaded to fall into Mr. Rollins’s 
hands more than any thing else. He thought 
the rest might possibly show him some merey— 
from your father he could expect none.” 

‘* And yet mv father was his best friend. It 
was he who opposed making any attempt at pur- 
suit. He said that the man had given up all 
he had, and there would be nothing to be 
gained by apprehending him. Nor did he ever 
talk about him vindictively. Few points as 
they had in common he understood your fa- 
ther’s nature, I think, and divined his tempta- 
tions. He said the Company had made enough 
that year to be able to lose what the old place 
would not cover without feeling it. But if the 
case had been ten times worse, did you under- 
stand me so little as to think it would change 
me? I have loved you all my life, and I have 
never doubted, through all these years of vain 
search for you, but that some day I should find 
my own.” 

** How did it come about at last?” she asked, 
softly—her hand was in his now. 

‘*In a curious way enough. One night last 
month I was talking with Livingstone about 
what he called misalliances. He had been a 
client of mine, and a sort of intimacy had 
sprung up between us, and this night, some- 
how, we fell into a discussion about matrimony. 
It chanced that he mentioned you, his mother’s 
seamstress, as an illustration of the kind of per- 
son one could hardly marry — beautiful and 
charming as he had discovered you to be. I 
pitied the shallowness of his perceptions, while 
I blessed inwardly the good fortune which was 
keeping you for me, for I never doubted that it 
was my Olive West of whom he spoke.- I did 
not come to you at once, because I wanted to 
finish getting ready for you. I had waited so 
long that I could afford tc wait a little longer. 
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When I had arranged all according to my plans | 
To-night I have been tell- | 
ing Mrs. Livingstone our story, and she is wait- | 


and wishes I came. 


ing to welcome you as my betrothed.” 
Mrs. Livingstone was an unspoiled woman 


of fashion—her heart as warm to lovers’ hopes | 


as in her earliest youth. Her own marriage had 
been so entirely happy that at fifty she was ca- 
pable of enthusiasm, of friendship, of generosity. 
She received her former seamstress, whom she 
had always liked and trusted, at once to the po- 
sition of a family friend —superintended the 


hurried preparations for her marriage, and | 


wished her joy on her bridal morning. 

And joy came. Does it not come, I wonder, | 
to all who bear discipline patiently, and learn | 
of sorrow the lessons she is sent to teach? If | 
we are obstinate, and will not heed our teacher, 
we may have still to con the hard task all our 
lives—who knows how many lives more ? 

They had been married four months before 
Olive knew all that Mark had done for her sake. 
She found out one day, when they took a long 
car ride, and stopped at last at Pentonville Sta- 
tion, and she rode across country with her hus- 
band in the evening twilight, as she had ridden 


in the morning twilight with her father nine 
years before. They drove through ways grow- 
ing constantly more familiar and stopped at 
last before an old brown house with a hill rising 
behind it, its summit touched with the lingering 
glow of sunset. Meadows sloped greenly to the 
eastward—farm lands stretched into the south, 
and at the gate stood Job Lee and his wife, 
ready to bid the master and mistress welcome. 

‘* There, Olive,” said the husband, tenderly, 
‘*this is my bridal present, which I have waited 
until now to offer you. When my father died 
this place was still unsold—the property of the 

I bought it, and paid enough for it 

| to cover all the loss they had sustained. I have 

succeeded well enough in my chosen calling not 

| to miss the money ; and, Olive, no man in Derry 

can say now that he lost any thing by our fa- 
| ther.” 

‘Our father!” She understood by those 
| words how he was taking up all her burdens 
|and bearing them for her, assuming even the 
shadow of her disgrace and turning darkness 

into day. Her heart was too full for any words; 
| but he did not miss the thanks which her fast- 
| falling tears would not let her utter. 








Chitor’s Casy Chair. 


HOMAS CARLYLE has a theory that the word 
club, as applied to a social assembly, is the 
relic, ‘‘in a singularly dwindled condition,” of the 
vow or oath of the famous chivalric associations of | 
six and seven centuries since. But we learn from 
a pleasant paper in the New York Evening Post that | 
. Mr. John Timbs of London has written a sprightly 
book about clubs, in which he disputes Carlyle’s as- | 
sertion. 

The sly satire of Carlyle is very characteristic. 
The lounger in the reading-room or the great win- 
dow of a London club is so sharp a contrast to the 
fiery Templar with his battle-axe that the grim 
satirist can not but delight in pointing him out. 
“So,” we can imagine him saying, ‘‘the heroic 


**Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of hell.” 
The stoutest heart does not always beat under the 
coarsest cloth. Noblesse oblige i is one of the sayings 
which have a spiritual meaning; for essential noble- 
ness obliges to heroism and generosity, and it is a 
rule of counterfeits to imitate nature as closely as 
possible. Thus the paste gentleman imitates court- 
| esy and ludicrously imitates honor. In the con- 
| duet and bearing of the people who are vulgarly 
called gentlemen, but who have no gentleness of 
| soul, we constantly see" the travesty of the noble- 
| man or noble man. Then also some characters 
are mixed, like ore in which veins of pure goid and 
sheer earth alternate. But the grim Chelsea moral- 


soldier of religion has come to this, a dandy bored | ist allows less and less for human nature, and when 
to death and yawning in a highly-upholstered par-| he looks in at the windows of a club and sees the 
lor over the poetry of Sir Pelham Bulwer!” His | fashions of to-day, he does not also see the ancient 
derivation of “club” must have been a huge delight | virtue behind them, which is yet there. It is not 
to the philosopher of Chelsea. And yet his own | that virtue is invisible, but that he is blind. ‘‘ This 
parlor in which he sits enthroned and discourses to | is a club, is it?” says that rich, melancholy voice, 
admiring pilgrims drawn from all parts of the world | with the Scotch burr upon the tongue; “ this is the 
to his doors, is exactly a club like Will’s in which | outcome of the Knights Templars and Hospitallers ? 


Addison reigned supreme. The fine house is an ac- 
cident. The Divinity is as present in the shabbiest 
shed as in the towering cathedral. 

Besides, Carlyle should remember that if the 
gilded youth smoking idly in a London drawing- 
room are poor representatives of Ivanhoe or Richard 


of the Lion Heart, and if Godfrey of Boulogne would | 


have regarded an elegant habitué of the Reform, or 
the Oxford and Cambridge, or the Atheneum, or the 
Carlton, with very much the same feeling that Gul- 
liver looked at the Liliputian standing in his hand, 
yet out of those same drawing-rooms and airy list- 
lessness came the young soldiers who rode at Bala- 
‘klava 


Ah, yes; in a singularly dwindled condition.” 

New York maintains her increasing fame and 
character as a metropolis by her increasing clubs. 
The loiterer on Broadway of twenty-five and thirty 
years ago, who remembers the modest mansion just 
below Franklin Street in which the Union Club had 
its rendezvous, would be amazed and lost could he 
be introduced to the many and splendid clubs which 
are now scattered through the finest parts of the 
city. Like all the great clubs of Europe they have 
each a special character, and since the war there are 
for the first time true political clubs ; like the ‘‘ Beef- 
steak” and the ‘‘ October” of Swift’s time in Lon- 
don. Hitherto in this country we had shown the 








crudity of our civilization by banning politics in | 


society, as if social influence were not one of the 
most desirable to bring to bear upon the purification 
of politics. 
and collusion with corrupt and ignorant men, with 
bullies and blacklegs, for the purpose of securing 
political results, is to be received with the same cord- 
iality by honorable men and wowen as those who 
are of their own kind, the severest penalty of his 
infamous#*conduct is evaded. And this was former- 
lv the result, it was evaded. 

” But when the political differences festered into 
civil war, it became quite impossible for a man to 
enjoy the society of another who was openly favor- 
ing by sympathy, if not secretly aiding with mate- 
rial, the slaughter of his sons and brothers. It was 


absolutely necessary for the morality of the nation | 


that those who differed upon the merits of a strug- 
gle which involved every thing sacred and precious 
should not affect a feeling which it was monstrous 
to entertain. Consequently political lines were 
drawn with a precision never before thought of. 
The old Union Club, in the city of New York, actu- 
ally declined to expel Judah Benjamin, who, as war 
secretary of the rebellion, was directing the guns 
which destroyed the sons of other members of the 
club, and the Loyal League Club was at once estab- 
lished, the cardinal condition of membership being 
unswerving fidelity to the national cause. The Cen- 
tury, which had unanimously elected as President 
a venerable scholar and lover of art and friend of 
artists, but whose sympathies were adverse to the 
great cause, perceived the enormity of suffering it- 
self to be represented to strangers by such a chief, 
thereby inevitably giving the world the impression 
that the war was a superficial quarrel of politicians 
instead of the life-struggle of a nation, and removed 
him from his position. 

In all such cases it was idle to plead the comity 
of clubs, and the most tragical folly to urge that 
politics should not poison society. It is easy to im- 
agine Mr. Webster and Mr. Hayne, after their great 
debate in the Capitol, pleasantly descending the 
steps and dining together. But it is impossible to 
fancy Joseph Warren or Samuel Adams dining with 
General Gage while the red coats were marching to 
Concord. While differences are purely speculative 
and are maintained in good temper social inter- 
course is possible. But when the debate storms 
into shot and shell it is impracticable to take wine 
together. The French officers in a famous battle 
are reported to have said to their antagonists, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, if you please, fire first!” But it was not 
their quarrel. Their position was merely perfunc- 
tory. It is only those who are fighting ex officio who 
risk any thing upon a point of politehess. 

It is amusing to observe how long and how care- 
fully we strove to avoid giving any political school 
in this country the intrenchment of a social club. 
It is amusing, because we were doimg the very thing 
that we played we were not doing. The whole 
club force of society in New York was really tacit- 
ly directed against liberal opinions and reforms, 
and it was probably so in other cities. The under 


current in the club which refused to expel Judah | 


Benjamin in 1861 was indicated twenty years before 
when it blackballed John Jay. ‘‘ Society” was 
subject to the traditional, feudal, anti-American 
theories which culminated in civil war, because they 
are essentially hostile to the inevitable development 
of this country. The Easy Chair recalls a dinner 
at Newport, fifteen years ago, at which a Senator 
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If the man who is in habitual league | 
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from the South was the guest of honor. The con- 
versation at table gradually lurched toward the in- 
evitable topic, and we were edified with the most 
anxious and earnest praises of the Southern ‘ insti- 
tution.” Yet such was the ascendency of that 
view that it was considered impolite at a gentleman's 
table for a man to vindicate the rights of humanity ; 
and those who did not agree with what was said— 
| and so far as manner was concerned, not uncourt- 
eously—by the chief guest, sat in a smiling imbe- 
| cility of silence. Was it surprising that those who 
found it easy to padlock our mouths supposed that it 
would not be hard to have their way in all things ? 

This social cowardice was one of the symptoms 
of national demoralization: If every gentleman 
and every lady at Saratoga and Newport, and at 
ali dinners and suppers, had, upon occasion, frank- 
ly expressed their real sentiments, some vast mis- 
calculations would have been saved. The eyes are 
very blind which do not see that the future welfare 
of this country depends upon the fullest freedom 
of tongue and pen. Mr. Pollard, of Richmond, 
should he chance to read this, would naturally in- 
| quire, ‘‘ Why, then, does General Grant silence my 

paper?” Because of martial law. When you ap- 
pezled to the sword you consented to abide by the 
| law of the sword, and that does not allow perfect 
| liberty of speech and pen. Had you trusted to the 
| tongue and pen the sword could not have imposed 
| its law. 

The value of a political club in our “society” is 
this, that it invests with a visible social dignity 
and importance views which many young men nat- 
urally hold and approve at a time when every dec- 
oration of ‘‘ respectable” consideration is most pow- 
erful. If they find opinions superbly lodged and 
fited, drinking the choicest wines, and girt with 
the blandishments of beauty, at an age when they 
are most susceptible to such attractions, the tempt- 
ation is very strong to adopt them, An opinion 
which carries a cotton umbrella and dines cheaply 
in a cellar is not seductive to youth, 

The establishment of political clubs is a sign of 
the greater manhood of the country which the war 
has developed. They give every opinion the aid 
of every influence, and destroy the social glamour 
with which old feudal injustice and Toryism have 
hitherto so skillfully surrounded themselves. They 
promote that independence which in this country 
has been sadly lacking. 





Ix Dickens’s A/l the Year Round young Chester- 
field writes letters to his papa. It is a sign of the 
times. Punch represents a paterfamilias coming 
into his bedroom at four in the morning after a 
party. His young son of eight is sitting upon his 
bed, dressed, and kicking his heels. The aston- 
ished parent exclaims: ‘‘ Why, how’s this, Regin- 
ald? Not in bed yet? It’s nearly four o'clock! 
You should have been asleep hours ago!” ‘‘ Haw! 
And pray, why me in particular, papa?” That is 
another sign of the times. Such a cut would have 
had no significance or humor a century ago. The 
little people were put to bed. They had not yet 
invaded the social domain of the elders, Look in 
any print of that period, read any novel of the 
time, and you find it is the parents and not the 
children who constitute society. We have changed 
all that somewhat. At thirty men retire from 
ciety ;” at forty women are called “ old.” 

‘* Society” is the perpetual target of satire. But 
it sweeps on, unconscious. It has certain distinct- 
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. what perfumed weapons of offense they are! No, 
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ive attributes recognized in all countries wr times. 

But it is in old countries, where the machinery plays 
with perfect ease, that it is pleasantest. The bloom 
of that fruit is ease, but ease comes only with habit 
and cultivation. It is, meanwhile, a fact that we 
try to make money do the whole work of society, 
and our success is not brilliant. Here, for instance, 

is a note from a pleasant good fellow, whose name 
we will hide under the alias of Pearl Gray. | 


‘Dear Easy Cuatr,—What is to be done? 
Whither are we drifting? I echo Governor Foote’s | 
remarks in his late interesting book upon the war, 
published in Franklin Square, ‘O my country! 
O tempora, O mores!’ The case is this; If you 
have ever been to a ball in the selecter ciicles you 
know that there is a culmination of felicity called | 
‘The German.’ If you don’t dance the German, 
what on earth do you go toaball for? I do dance | 
the German, and bad luck to me next morning at 
half past seven when I tumble out of bed for break- 
fast, so as to be at the office by nine o'clock. I am 
a clerk, you know, and clerks are not millionaires. 
Yet once in a way I like to send a bouquet to the 
reigning Queen of my soul, when I know that I am 
to dance with her in the German, although I can’t 
often doit. Naturally we who goalmost every night 
to a ball and meet the same girls, engage our part- 
ners from evening to evening. But as Shoddy and 
Petroleum will haveit, the fellows belonging to those 
families always send superb bouquets to the girls 
they engage in a dance for partners ; and the rest 
of us know it, and what is the consequence? Sim- 
ply that if I want to dance with Fairy Snowflake, 
for instance (and who wouldn't ?), I know that if she 
promises me I can not send her a bouquet, and yet 
I cut her off from accepting Sam Shoddy who can. 
So I refrain; Ido not ask her. For why should I 
be the means of depriving her of a bouquet, when 
I know how much girls enjoy carrying them; and 


Sir. It has become a habit to do this thing, and 
Pearl Gray, for one, dances fewer Germans, and 
contemplates retiring from society. I confide the 
fact to you, begging your advice.” 

The Easy Chair has no advice to give. Master 
Pearl Gray shall hear the counsel of a pleasanter 
Mentor. Will he please read these lines from 
Fairy Snowflake herself? 

“* What foolish fellows young men are, my good 
friend, the Easy Chair! Do they really suppose 
that we prefer pretty flowers to good partners? I 
am speaking of dancing, you remember, you wick- 
ed man! and not of life-partners. That is another 
point, and upon that I imitate Pa and reserve my 
decision! But thereis Pearl Gray, a capital part- 
ner and an agreeable man. He knows that he 
dances well. He knows that I like to dance with 
him, and yet because he thinks Sam Shoddy may 
engage me, if I am not promised, and send me a 
bouquet, which Gray could not do, he holds aloof. 
Now, in what position does he leave me? I must 
either not dance, or take the best fellow who comes 
along, or I must wait for the chance of Sam Shod- 
dy ; and even if he asks me, I don’t care to dance 
with him, bouquet or no bouquet. I wish men 
like Pearl Gray would understand that dancing is 
dancing, and that I and all other girls at a ball 
want good dancers and agreeable partners. We 


| for life. 





are not so enamored of bouquets as he seems to 
imagine ; and if you conveniently can, I wish, in a 
general way, you would make him understand it. 


When it comes to marrying, you know, why that at’s 


another matter. Girls of my set, and ‘educated a 
we are, are not meant for poor men’s wives, But 


| that is no reason why we should not waltz with 


poor men if they dance well.” 


If Mr. Pearl Gray accepts this philosophy, let 
him be comforted. It is rather hard ; but there is 
much truth in it. It is, for so delicate and dainty a 
little lady, fearfully coarse and mercenary,“and Miss 
Fairy Snowflake must not be too strictly account- 


| eda representative young woman. But why should 


we be surprised that fire melts? Why should it 
shock us that a pupil of the school of money should 
| think and live monev? If Miss Fairy is a good 
| partner in the waltz and pleasant withal, our ad- 

vice to Mr. Pearl] Gray is to engage her for the next 
German. But we do not advise him to engage her 
Can he not enjoy a dance with her even 
if he is not to marry her? Does he really wish te 
marry her, if he knows the reason why she thinks it 
impossible ? 


Tue Boston Transcript says truly that when the 
two parties in our late civil war begin to ‘‘ poke fun” 
at each other the clouds are really beginning to clear. 
We may indeed now believe that the feeling of con- 
tempt at least is eliminated, and upon this point we 
may let by-gones be by-gones. The somewhat popu- 
lar theory in one part of the country, that the peo- 
ple of the other were windy Gascons breathing fire 
and fury merely, and the equally popular faith that 
the people of the other part were pining to sell their 
souls for sixpence, and were only tuppenny tinkers 
—whatever tuppenny tinkers may be—are both 
finally exploded. The soldiers upon either side 
during the war do not accuse the other of cowardice. 
The shock was fierce and prolonged because it was 
a collision of the same general stock and quality. 

If we are to live together—and it is tolerably clear 
that we are—it will be henceforth a very unneces- 
sary and uncomfortable business to look at each 
other for the sole purpose of sneering and bickering. 
Nothing could be more utterly contemptible than 
to persist in systematic depreciation. Alienation, 
bitterness of feeling, sore remembrance, we must 
all count upon for some time yet. No nation can 
be torn up by the roots and not show sad signs of 
the convulsion for many and many a day. But the 
necessity of good feeling for healing our ghastly 
wounds need not encourage a mean reticence or 
cowardice. The purer the air the sounder the hu- 
man system that breathes it, and the freer the 
speech the more truly free and prosperous is the 
nation that trusts it. If we had all guarded free- 
dom of discussion and of the press as the very heart 
of our whole political system, as in every free Gov- 
ernment it is, we should have. escaped how many 
and many a national sorrow! Henceforth let our 
battles be new battles, or new forms of the old 
one, for the contest of every nation is essentially 
the same. It is the struggle of Whig and Tory; 
of Liberal and Conservative. It was the fate of 
this country that certain sections corresponded to 
the conflict of. ideas, That is always a misfortune 
in a free Government, for it is desirable that the 
contest shall be kept as exclusively as possible in 
the intellectual arena. There it will be hencefor- 
ward in this country. We shall be divided by sen- 
timents not by systems, and our differences will be 
such as the tongue and the pen can most wisely set- 
tle. 





EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


It is the Petersburg (Virginia) Jndex that gives 
the following thrust at the Yankees. It is the first 
truly humorous hit that we remember ; and to per- 
fect it, it would be only necessary to discover that 
the writer isa Yankee! That would be the joke of 
jokes ! 


«Our private opinion and belief is, that there are au- 
thentic documents now in the library of Yale College—or 
they will be there when needed—to prove that Bunker Hill 
Monument marks the site of Babylon the Mighty; that 
Carthage was no more nor less than Portland; Ostia, 
Nahant; and Boston, in fact, Athens; that Homer was Pro- 
fessor of Belles-Lettres at Harvard, and Palinurus a mem- 


ber of the Cambridge Yacht Club ; that Priscian taurht a | 


grammar-school at Montpelier, and Archimedes was & pri- 
vate tutor of chemistry in Concord; that St. Peter was a 
Cape Cod fisherman, and St. Matthew a collector of the in- 
ternal revenue at Storington ; that Phidias owned a brown- 
stone quarry in Maine; and Socrates founded the Atlantic 
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is generally modeled upon the Tuileries. It is solid 
and spacious, but a little unrelieved and heayy—al- 
most gloomy, indeed, as you come nearer. The ob- 
servatory.lies to the northeast, and riding-schools 
and gymnasiums are now building a little in the 
rear of the college at the southeast. The area of 
ground is two hundred acres, generally level, but 
broken in the rear by a picturesque ravine; and in 
front, across the road, is a pleasant grove with a 
pond which, self-supplied by springs, supplies the 
building with water. The grounds immediately 
around the college are newly planted with rows of 
evergreens along the road. The view is purely 
rural; a broad and gentle landscape with the Hud- 


| son highlands in the south, and the hills beyond the 


Monthly; that the Academia was the walk under the elm- | 


trees at New Haven, and the Colossus of Rhodes a statue 


which strided from Nantucket to Martha's Vineyard ; that | 
Plymouth Rock is all that is left of the Tower of Babel, | 


and the Connecticut River ran through Paradise; that 
Stonington is the site of Tyre, and Merrimac fast-colors the 
dyes that made that city famous; that the old Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus was not burned, but is now Faneuil Hall, 
and that Herodotus and Wendell Phillips were the same 
persons; that the fable of Romulus and his brother being 
uckled by a wolf (/upws) arose from the circumstance 
that their mother was the first Vermonter who looped her 
that Mercury was the ancient name of Ben But- 
ler’s family, and that like every thing else in New England, 
the family had gone on perfecting itself from the start; 
that the sun shines six hours per diem more on that fa- 
vored spot than on any other between the poles ; and that 
Noah's family were so much elated at an alliance with the 
Websters of Massachusetts that they got up a dictionary 
to commemorate that fact; that St. Patrick was head- 
centre of a Fenian circle in Bangor, and St. Andrew kepta 
distillery in Lowell: and, finally, that the millennium will 
begin in Boston, and will not be allowed to extend beyond 
its limits, except by a two-third vote of the tax-payers of 
that heavenly city, excluding all who have at any time in 
their most secret thoughts expressed a doubt of the pro- 
priety of hanging Jeff Davis and General Lee on a sour 
apple-tree.”” 


dresses 5 


river and the Catskill to the west and northwest. 
The building broadly based stands tranquilly in the 
spacious area; and a ludicrous sense of contrast 
with monkish Oxford sweeps across your mind as 
you drive under the lofty gateway into the grounds 
and make straight for the door. 

The entrance is not imposing, and a wooden sign 
over the door, **M. Vassar, Founder,” is so shock- 
ing to good taste and propriety, so utterly incor 
gruous and improper, as if it were a shop-sign, that 
you are hardly prepared for the plain elegance that 
greets you with the opening door. A long, broad, 
and imposing corridor runs upon each story for near- 
ly five hundred feet from north to south. There 
are three main floors with a basement and cellar. 
The corridor in the two upper stories is brilliantly 
lighted by western windows, and out of it open little 
parlors, each of which connects with three cham- 
bers. In the parlor the occupants of the chambers 
study and sew and read. The rooms are neatly 


| and prettily furnished. 


The chapel stretches eastward from the main 
building, and is entered upon the floor from the 
second main floor, and the gallery opens upon the 
third floor. Behind the chapel, and separated by 
its entire length from the rooms of the students, are 


| twenty or thirty small rooms, each large enough to 
| contain one square Steinway piano, and there, shut 


Near the pleasant little city of Poughkeepsie | 


there is one of the noble monuments which true 
patriotism, generosity, and wealth are building all 
over thecountry. It is the Vassar Female College, 
munificently founded and amply endowed by Mat- 
thew Vassar, a citizen of Poughkeepsie; and a visit 


Dutchess County roads, and the day is one of the 
brown and leafless February days, is yet one of the 
incidents which will not be forgotten, especially if 


ters, 
to it, although the way lies along the muddiest of | 


your cicerone be not only a trustee of the college, | 


but a noted and faithful brother of the pen. 

The long street that brings the railway traveler 
to the heart of the city of Poughkeepsie rises steep- 
ly from the river, and continues through the town, 
past the closely-built houses gradually raveling out 
into loose suburbs, and then pushes by the strag- 
gling outskirts into the fields, and so goes across the 
county to the Connecticut line. Floundering out 
upon this miry highway for about two miles, it was 


| are carved. 


agreeable to turn sharp to the right and proceed by | 


a pretty lane between the fields. The immediate 


country is very level, but fine ranges of hills break | 


the horizon, and the Catskill Mountains are piled 
nobly against the northwest. In alittle while you 
see a huge pile standing back from the road on the 
left, and know at once that it is the college. 


up to her own instrument, each pupil can practice 
undisturbing and undisturbed. It is a curious 
jangle of sound as you emerge from the rear door 
of the chapel. 

Under the chapel is the dining-room, full of sun 
and air, with ranges of tables for eight or ten sit- 
The goddesses had dined, and the crumbs of 
the feast were being rapidly removed when we en- 
tered the hall. But drawn by what sweet attrac- 
tion—it was not wine-sauce nor gooseberry-fool— 
we eagerly pushed through, following the vanish- 
ing fumes of the banquet, passing the shining silver 
pantry, the neat dish pantry, the aromatic spice- 
closet, the shelves of bread as spongy yet firm as 
the ambrosia of the celestial kitchens, advancing 
and advancing, until we came upon the upper 
kitchen, where in huge hot ovens the dinner is 
dished, and upon huge hot iron tables the meats 
But still pursuing the ultimate cruci- 
ble in which the pleasant feast was wrought, we 
descended beneath the dishing and carving kitchen, 
and there beheld the arcana of the cook, and saw 
the rosy genius of “ grub”—if the base slang of 
mere men-colleges and commons may be here toler- 
ated—presiding with a stirring-stick over a vast 
steaming caldron of golden mush. 

In this retreat, usually so remote and inaccessible 
to strange and visiting eyes—and upon which we 


The building was designed by Mr. Renwick, and | had come without a word of warning, every thing 
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was conspicuously neat and savory, ond the sitter | ‘which are treated with great skill and facility; but 


at the snug tables need not have feared to probe his | 


dinner to the last. The cooking process is by steam, 
as in the great metropolitan hotels. Beyond the 
kitchen we opened into the laundry, a realm of 
many rooms, with smoothing machines, and drying 
closets, and ironing boards, and heaps and hills and 
mountains of snowy wear, with convenient pigeon- 
holes, and a bland, systematic matron who looked 
upon a book and reported five thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-nine ‘‘ pieces” in the present wash. 
Some seventy ‘ domestics” fulfill the household 
cares of this fair family of three hundred and fifty 
pupils, 

Beneath the laundry is the cellar; the crypts in 
which the coils and lengths of steam-pipes are hid- 
den, and where in a warm corner the portly baker 
with his plump hand swiftly scoops bright dough 
in equal portions from the wooden dish, and pats 
them kindly on the head in the iron tray which 
slides into the enormous oven and emerges full of 
puffy pound-cakes. Fresh ginger-cakes, toothsome 
as Circe’s pastry, lie by the thousand near, and we 
taste the happy cates destined to such choice con- 
sumption. 

There are sixteen miles of steam-pipe in the col- 
lege building, supplied from a house many rods in 
the rear in which the gas is made; and in which 
are the only fires of the vast building. Twelve 
hundred tons of coal fed those fires during the 
winter, and there was no need of any fire whatever 
in the main building. As we wound our way up- 
ward through the halls toward the picture-gallery 
and library there were groups of the students pass- 
ing up and down the spacious staircases, lingering 
and loitering in laughing talk, with learned books 
clasped under their arms. They leaned twittering 
over the railings. They glided with demure smooth- 
ness as they caught the grave eye of a venerable 
Regent of the University who attended us upon our 
rounds. But so blithe and fair a picture no Amer- 
ican college ever before left in memory. Indeed 
he was so charmed with every aspect that the 
venerable Regent, in a gush of confidence, confessed 
as we drove away that he had forgotten to ask one 
most important question—whether Professor Blot 
has classes in the College ? 

In the quiet observatory, in a parlor cheerful and 
elegant, the fortunate visitor may find the Profes- 
sor, whose name is already famed and honored, Miss 
Mitchell. There she lives with her father, teach- 
ing and observing, and a perpetual illustration of 
the accomplishment. which is supposed to be pe- 
culiar to the other sex. It seemed to be May as 
we sat talking or stood by the telescope. The sun 
shone bright. The air was balmy. “‘ Why, this 
is the ‘ Princess,’” said the venerable Regent, as 
we descended the steps—‘‘we have been to the 
Poei’s College.” 


Tue tales of the old mythology have an imperish- 
able charm. Their chastening music still breathes 


through the newest song. While Byron was pour- 
ing out his passionate, intensely modern, and half 
insincere strain, Keats touched the stop of pure 
Greek melody, which will sound longer than By- 
ron’s. Among the latest books are the “‘ Atalanta,” 
of Swinburne—the story of Meleager, told with a 
mechanical Greek propriety —and the poems of 


Robert Buchanan, a friend of David Gray, and an | 


expert in the felicities of diction. A large 


of his volume is filled with mythological themes, | 





they still seem only the very finished studies of an 
accomplished artist. One of them, “Ades, King 
of Hell,” is Pluto’s own story of his wooing in the 
vale of Enna, and the poem “has a rich gloom that 
fits the tale. 

But a friend sends us a little poem upon the same 
general theme, touched in another and a novel key. 
It seems to us very melodious and beautiful, and to 
move with fine passionate feeling. 


PROSERPINA ON EARTH TO PLUTO IN HADES. 


“ Nee repitita sequi curet Proserpina matrem.”” 
Georgiea, lib. I. 
“Some of the Mythologists have hinted that it was not without 
reluctance that Proserpina assented to the decree of Jupiter that she 
should pass six months of the year with her mother, Ceres, on earth, 
or, as some say, in heaven.""—MuLLsR. 


I think on thee amid these spring-time flowers, 
On thee, my emperor, my sovran lord, 
Dwelling alone in dim Tartarean towers 
Of thy dark realm, by earth and heaven abhorred, 
Wandering alone by that Avernian river 
Where dead kings walk and phantoms wail forever. 


I think on thee in that stern palace regnant, 
Where no sweet voice of summer charms the air, 
Where the vast solitude seems ever pregnant 
With some dark dream of unforetold despair. 
Thy love, remembered, doth heaven's light eclipse ; 
I feel thy lingering kisses on my lips. 


I languish for the late autumnal showers, 

The cool, cool plashing of the autumn rain, 
The shimmering hoar-frost and fast-fading flowers, 
That give me’back to thy dark realm again: 

To thee I'll bring Sicilia’s starry skies 
And all the heaven of summer in my eyes. 


When from earth's noontide beauty borne away 
To the pale prairies of that under-world, 
A mournful flower upon thy breast I lay 
Till round thy heart its clinging tendrils curled— 
A frighted dove, that tamed ita fluttering pinion 
To the dear magic of thy love’s dominion. 


For thou wert grandly beautiful as night, 
Stern Orcus, in thy realm of buried kings; 

And thy sad crown of cypress in my sight 
Fairer than all the bright and flowery rings 

Of wreathéd poppies and of golden corn 

By Ceres on her stately temples worn. 


I sat beside thee on Hell’s dusky throne, 
Nor feared the awful shadow of thy fate; 
Content to share the burden of thy crown, 
And all the mournful splendors of thy state; 
Bending my flower-like beauty to thy will, 
Seeking with light thy lonely dark to fill. 


Wondering, I think how thy dear love hath bound me 
In a new life that half forgets the old; 

All day I haunt the meadows where you found me, 
Knee-deep in daffodils of dusky gold, 

Or sit beside Cyane’s fountain, dreaming 

Of the red lake by thy dark palace gleaming. 


When, in her car by wingéd dragons borne, 
Pale Ceres sought me through the shuddering niglit, 


_With angry torches and fierce eyes, forlorn, 


Slaying the dark that screened me from her sight, 
Like a reft lioness that rends the air 
Of midnight with her perilous despair, 


Jove, pitying the great passion of her woe, 

Gave back thy queen-bride to the mother’s grief— 
To Ceres gave—through summer's golden glow 

And all the crescent months, from spear to sheaf: 
Alas, how sadly in Sicilian bowers 
I pass this lonely, lingering time of flowers! 
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In the long silence of the languid noons, 

When all the panting birds are faint with heat, 
I wander lonely by the blue lagoons 

To hear their light waves rippling at my feet 
Through the dead calm, and count the lingering time 
By the slow pulsing of their silver chime. 


| I languish for the late autumnal showers, 

| The cool, cool plashing of the autumn rain, 

| The shimmering hoar-froat and fast-fading flowers 
That give me back to thy dark realm again; 

| I have no native land from thee apart, 

| And my high heaven of heavens is in thy heart. 





Manthly Record of Current Coents. 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the Ist of March. The 
proceedings in Congress possess considerable 


interest, less, however, from any definite action that | 


has been taken than from the indications which 
they furnish of the general drift of sentiment among 
the members belonging to the dominant party, and 
the divergence between the views of the majority 


of the members of both Houses and those of the | 


President. 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

The Amendment which was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction, and passed in the Senate, 
has been discussed in the House at intervals during 
the month. On the 28th of February it was de- 

ided, by a vote of 113 to 36, to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of it until the second Tuesday in 
April. On the 20th an amendment was reported 
from the Reconstruction Committee, providing that 

** Congress shall have power to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper to secure to the citizens of 
each State all the privileges and immunities of the citi- 
zens of the several States, and to all persons in the several 
States equal protection in the rights of life, liberty, and 
property.” 

This proposed amendment was laid over for con- 
sideration. Various other amendments have been 
proposed; but as they will only come up for con- 
sideration when reported upon by the committees to 
which they were referred, we do not now give their 
details. 

SOUTHERN REPRESENTATION. 

Several of the lately disloyal States have elected 
men, loyal heretofore as well as now, to represent 
them in both Houses of Congress. No final action 
has been as yet taken upon the question of their 
admission. The best index to the views of the 
House upon this subject is to be found in its action 
in two cases. On the 19th of February the four 
following resolutions, introduced by Mr. Longyear, 
were passed by the majorities appended to each : 

* Resolved, That in the language of the proclamation of 
the President of May 29, 1865, the rebellion ‘which was, 
waged by a portion of the people of the United States 
against the properly constituted authorities of the Gov- 
ernment thereof in the most violent and revolting form, 
but whose armed and organized forces have now been al- 
most entirely overcome,’ has in the revolutionary progress 
deprived the people of the States in which it was organized 
of all civil government.”"-— Passed, 102 to 36.) 

“* Resolved, Whenever the people of any State are thus 
deprived of all civil Government, it becomes the duty of 
Congress by appropriate legislation to enable them to or- 
ganize a State Government, and in the language of the 
Constitution to guarantee to each State a republican form 
of government."’—(Passed, 104 to 33.) 

“ Resolved, That it is the deliberate sense of this House 
that the condition of the rebel States fully justifies the 
President in maintaining the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus in these States.""—(Passed, 117 to 29.) 

“ Resolved, That it is the deliberate sense of this House 
that the condition of the rebel States fully justifies the 
President in maintaining military possession and control 
therein, and that the President is entitled to the thanks 
of the nation for employing the war power for the protec- 


tion of the Union citizens and the freedmen in a Total amount to the credit of the Unit- 


States.” —( Passed, 134 to 8.) 


On the 20th Mr. Stevens, from the Committee 
on Reconstruction, introduced the following reso- 
lution, which was passed by a vote of 109 to 40: 


** Resolved, That in order to close agitation upon a ques- 
tion which seems likely to disturb the action of the Gov- 
ernment, as well as to quiet the uncertainty which is agi- 
tating the minds of the people of the eleven States which 
have been declared in insurrection, no Senator or Repre- 
sentative shall be admitted into either branch of Congress 
from any of the said States, until Congress shall have de- 
clared such States entitled to such representation.” 


| THE FINANCIAL CONDITION, 


On the 21st the Loan Bill came up for discussion. 
This authorizes the Secretary of the Treasuf™ to 
convert obligations not bearing interest, and also to 
dispose of Government bonds, either in America or 

Europe, for the purpose only of retiring other obli- 
| gations, but not for any increase of the public debt. 
| Mr. Stevens proposed to amend the bill by striking 
| out certain clauses. He said that the bill, as it 
| stood, placed sixteen hundred and forty-four mill- 
| ions of dollars at the absolute control of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Mr. Hooper, speaking in 
favor of the bill, presented an elaborate exposition 
| of the financial condition of the Government, the 
leading points of which we reproduce: 

** According to the estimates of the Treasury Depart- 
| ment, and the results of the first half of this fiscal year, 
the revenue of the Government from the existing system 
of taxation, and from other sources, will not be less than 
$500,000,000 ; while the annual expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th June, 1867, including the interest on 
the public debt, is $284,317,181 88. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the present rates of taxation will, under any cir- 
cumstances, yield an amount of revenue much in excess 
of what is necessary to secure the amount required for the 
ordinary expenses of the Government, the interest on the 
public debt, and a reasonable appropriation for its extin- 
guishment within the lifetime of many of those who now 
bear the burdens of this taxation.”"—Mr. Hooper thus 
summed up the terms of our debt on Ist January, 1866: 


Bonds, the principal and interest pay- 
able in gold .- $1,120,786,700 00 
Legal tender Government notes, includ- 
ing the fractional currency, not bear- 
Oe SPS Tae tee 
Seven and three-tenths Treasury notes 
payable in three years, and convertible 
at maturity into six per cent. bonds. . 
Legal tender compound interest Treasu- 
ry notes, bearing interest payable with 
the principal three years from date. . 
Certificates of indebtedness, payable one 
year from date, with interest 
Certificates of deposit of temporary 
loans, payable with interest on de- 
mand, or in ten days from demand, 
after thirty days 
Amount of the war debt $2,749,491,745 87 
Adding other Government debts... .. 50,530,472 12 
Total amount of debt Jan. 1, 1866. . $2,800,022,217 99 
At the same time there was in the Treas- 
ury, in coin $45,735,550 69 
Less gold certificates of 
deposit 


452,231,810 37 
830,000,000 00 
188,549,041 00 


60,667,000 00 


97,257,194 50 





7,288,140 00 
———_—_——_ $38,447,410 69 
Add in currency .... 44,903,271 11 


ed States in the Treasury $83,350,681 80 
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It was essential, Mr. Hooper said, that our currency should 
not be subject to fluctuation. This could only be done by 
a gradual reduction of its amount until the remainder shall 
circulate as the equivalent of coin. The first step in that 
direction should be to exchange the interest-bearing legal 
tender notes for long bonds; and at the same time to re- 
duce the rate of interest on temporary loans to at least four 
or five per centum. This reduction of the rate of interest 
on temporary loans would enhance the value of certificates 
of indebtedness, which bear six per cent. interest; and, 
being payable at a period fixed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, they are a more convenient form of loan, while at 
the same time they provide a mode of anticipating the 
revenue at times when it may be needed. When the only 
unfunded obligations of the Government are the legal 
tender notes and fractional currency, costing nothing for 
interest, we can more easily determine to what extent, and 
when, they shall be withdrawn from circulation. They now 
constitute a fund or loan amounting to over $450,000,000 
without any cost to the Government for interest. They 
constitute a loan from the people; and before I consent to 
their conversion into bonds that will require the addition 
of $27,000,000 to the annual payment for interest, I wish 
to know how much benefit is to be derived by assuming so 
large an increase to the amount of interest we now have 
to pay; and also, for whose benefit it will be....My chief 
objections to withdrawing the United States notes from 
circulation by converting them into bonds are, besides the 
expense that would be incurred for interest on the bonds, 
my belief that a larger amount of money than formerly is 
now @quired for the business of the country, and my fear 


.-+.-The punishment will not be what the law declares 
but such as a court-martial may think proper. And trom 
these arbitrary tribunals there lies no appeal, no writ of 
error to any of the courts in which the Constitution of the 
United States vests exclusively the judicial power of the 
country.” 

This great power, says the President, is to be ex- 
ercised through an immense number of agents, many 
of whom may be “ ignorant of the laws of the place, 
and exposed to the errors of judgment to which ali 
men are liable,” besides those arising from ‘‘ caprice, 
injustice, and passion.” The President believes that 
such a permanent military jurisdiction is inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of the Constitution, which 
guarantee to all persons in civil life the right of 
trial by jury. And, moreover, it “places in the 
hands of the President powers such as in time of 
peace should never be intrusted to any one man.” 

Passing from general considerations, the Presi- 
dent objects to several details of the bill. Different 
sections make provision for unlimited grants for 
the support of refugees and freedmen, for providing 
them with land, and erecting for them asylums and 
schools at the public expense. Congress, he says, 
has never considered it to be its duty to provide 





that some other paper-money not so good may be allowed 
to take their place, by which the country would be further | 
than ever from a currency convertible into coin." 


VETO OF THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU BILL. 

On the 19th of February the President returned 
to the Senate, where it originated, the bill enlarging 
the powers of the Freedmen’s Bureau, without his 
approval, and with his objections. He objects to | 
the bill as unnecessary at the present time, since | 
the law now in existence has proved itself sufficient, 
even in war-time, to accomplish the object aimed at. 
In a conversation with Governor Cox, of Ohio, the | 
President said thet he 
“had contemplated that either by proclamation of his own, | 
or by some action of Congress, a condition of peace, the | 
technical end of the rebellion would be declared at some 
period not very remote; and as he understood the present 
law, the Bureau might continue a year from that time. | 
Meanwhile he could say to the South, ‘It depends upon 
yourselves to say whether the Bureau shall be discontinued 
at an earlier day; for I will put an end to it just as soon 
as you, by proper action for the protection of the freed- | 
men, make it unnecessary.’ 

And in his Veto Message the President says that, 
‘before this law ceases to have effect, further ex- 
perience may assist to guide us to a wise conclusion 
as to the policy to be adopted in time of peace.” He 


then goes on to state his objections to the bill, which, | effect upon them, by keeping them in a state of ex- 


‘‘in his opinion, contains provisions not warranted | 
by the Constitution, and not well calculated to ac- 
complish the end in view.” He first objects to the 
general scope of the bill, which 


** proposes to establish military 


jurisdiction over all parts 
of the United States containing refi nd freed : 
and the source from which this mili 
emanate is none other than the President of the United 





} 4 a 
tary jurisdiction is to 


cting through the War Department and the Com- 
of the Freed 's Bureau. ...the subjects over 
which this military jurisdiction is to extend in every part 
of the United States, include protection to all employés, 
agents, and officers of this Bureau in the exercise of the 
duties imposed upon them by this bill. In eleven States 
it is further to extend over all cases affecting freedmen 
and refugees discriminated against by local law, custom, 
or prejudice. In those eleven States the bill subjects an 
white person who may be charged with depriving a freed- 
man ef any civil rights, privileges, or immunities belong- 
ing to white persons, to imprisonment or fine, or both, 
without, however, defining the civil rights and immunities 
which are thus to be secured by military law. This mili- 
tary jurisdiction also ds to all ions that may 
arise res) heir origin 


States, a 
4 ry 








pecting contracts. ...The trials having t! 
under this bill are to take place without the intervention 


of a jury, and without any fixed rules of law or evidence. | 


schools for any class of the people, not even for the 
orphans of those who have fallen in defense of their 
country, nor to purchase homes for any ‘‘of the 
white race who are honestly toiling for a subsist- 
ence ;” and he can see “no good reason why a sys- 
tem for the support of indigent persons, as a perma- 
nent establishment, should be founded for one class 
or color of our people more than for another.” It 
was presumed that the liberated slaves would be- 
come a self-sustaining population, and any legisla- 
tion of an opposite tendency would have an injuri- 
ous effect upon them. Moreover, the expense of 
such an establishment would be too great to be im- 
posed upon the country. 

The bill also “‘ proposes to take away land from 
| its former owners without any legal proceedings 
being previously had. Some of this land may be- 
long to persons who are minors, or of unsound mind, 
or who have been loyal, in which cases “it is not 
competent for any authority to deprive them of it ;” 
and even if the property is liable to confiscation ‘ it 
can not be appropriated to public purposes until, by 
| process of law, it shall have been declared forfeited 
| to the Government.” 

The President argues at length that such provi- 
sion made for freedmen would have an injurious 


pectation and restlessness, while to those among 
whom they live it would be a source of constant 
and vague apprehension. They should indeed be 
protected, but it should be by the civil authorities, 
and especially by the courts of the United States 
and of the several States. He believes that 

“ As they have received their freedom with moderation 
and forbearance, so they will distinguish themselves by 
their industry and thrift, and soon show the world that 
in a condition of freedom they are self-sustaining, and 
capable of selecting their own employment and their own 
places of abode; of insisting for themselves upon a proper 
remuneration, and of establishing and maintaining their 
own asylums and schools.” 
| The Constitution, says the President, in provid- 
| ing for taxation, also provides for the representation 
| of each State in the National Congress. The act 
' now in force was of necessity passed when the peo- 
ple of the States chiefly to be affected by it were 
not represented, on account of their being in rebell- 
ion. But now some of these States have sent loyal 
representatives, and ask to be represented by them 





} 
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in Congress. The fact that reports have been made 
adverse to the good disposition of the people of these 
States was an additional reason why they should be 
heard upon a question of such importance to them. 
He would not interfere 

“With the unquestionable right of Congress to judge, 
each House for itself, of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own members. But that authority can not 
be construed as including the right to shut out, in time 
of peace, any State from the re presentation to which it is 
entitled by ‘the Constitution. _ At present all the people 
of eleven States are excluded.’ 

Referring particularly to the State of Tennessee, 
the people of which had, before the war was con- 
cluded, placed themselves in relation to the Federal 
Government, had established a State Government 


of their own, and had by their own act abolished | 
slavery in the State, he declares that he ‘‘ knows | 


no reason why the State of Tennessee, for example, 
should not fully enjoy all her constitutional relations 
with the United States.” In reference, also, to the 
other ten States the President says, explicitly : 


“It is hardly necessary for me to inform Congress that 
in my own judgment most of those States, so far at least 
as depends upon their own action, have already been fully 


, and are to be deemed to be entitled to enjoy their 


rec 
tuti onal rights as members of the Union.” He be- 


lieves also that in these States “‘the rights and interests | 


of all classes of the people, with the aid of the military in 
case of resistance to the law, will be essentially protected 

ainst- unconstitutional infringement and violation. But 
should this expectation unhappily fail, which I do not an- 
ticipate, then the Executive is already armed with the 
powers conferred by the Act of March, 1865, establishing 
the Freedmen’s Bureau; and hereafter, as heretofore, he 
can employ the land and naval forces of the country to 


suppress insurrection and to overcome obstructions to the | 


laws.” 

The President closes this elaborate Message by 
expressing his ‘‘earnest hope that a measure in- 
volving questions and interests so important to the 
country will not become a law, urfless upon deliber- 
ate consideration by the people it shall receive the 
sanction of an enlightened public judgment.” 

The consideration of the question whether the 
bill should be passed, notwithstanding the veto of 
the President, was postponed until the following 
day. Before it was taken up on that day, Senator 
Wade introduced a joint resolution for an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should be ineligible for 
re-election; this provision to apply not merely to 
any person who had been elected as such, but to 
any one who should become such by reason of the 
death, removal, or disability of the President. He 
supported the resolution by a speech in which he 
declared that this was no new idea with him. He 
believed that we had rarely been able to elect a 
President who had not been tempted to use the vast 
powers intrusted to him for the purpose of advanc- 
ing his own re-election. The present Chief Magis- 
trate, when he came into office, had said over and 
over again that treason was a great crime, and 
ought to be punished; and he had pledged himself 
to see that this was done. He had not only failed 
to keep this pledge, but had placed notorious trai- 
tors in high positions at the South. His policy, 
said Mr. Wade, as it now developed itself, was one 
that 

** Suits every rebel, every Copperhead, and every enemy 
of the Government of the United States, at home and 
abroad. It was no less than this: That those States should 
suffer nothing and forfeit nothing by rebellion ; but should 
be admitted, unwashed, and red with the blood of their 
countrymen, into full communion with honest, loyal men, 
and into the councils of the nation. What has brought 
about this change? It all points to this fact, that it will 
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not do to tempt men this way. This policy of bringing these 
States into the Union, with all their rebellion and treason 
in their hearts, is no better than treason itself. If there 
is any man, be he high or low, who is an advocate for 
bringing traitors into the councils of the nation, that man 
is a traitor in his heart. He is an enemy to the Govern- 
ment and the nation."’ 


Mr. Wilson offered a resolution, which was adopt- 
ed, instructing the Committee on Reconstruction 
‘*to inquire into and report how far the States late- 
ly in rebellion, or any of them, have complied with 


| the terms proposed by the President for their resump- 


” 


tion of practical relations with the United States. 
Mr. Sumner said that the President had some time 
ago been requested to communicate this informa- 
tion. For some reason this call had not been com- 
plied with; but it might be better to repeat it. 
Mr. Wilson said that this had been done. Mr. 
Sumner hoped that the President would yet listen 
to the call of the Senate, and communicate the 
needed information, which was essential in determ- 


| ining the duties of Congress at this important mo- 
| ment. 


The question of the Veto being called up, Mr. 
Davis spoke in favor of the President's action. Mr. 
Trumbull, the originator of the bill, then reviewed 
the Veto Message of the President. The bill, he 
said, was amendatory of an Act already in exist- 
ence; it did not materially enlarge the powers of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, as it now exists; nor was 
it intended to be a permanent establishment. Its 
object was not to provide for four millions of refu- 
gees or freedmen, but only for such of them as could 
not take care of themselves, and only until they 
should become able to do so. He reviewed the cirs 
cumstances under which the Bureau was organized, 
and affirmed that it had saved millions of dollars to 
the Government by supplying employment to those 
who must otherwise have been supported by the 
Government. By virtue of the Amendment to the 
Constitution hundreds of thousands of slaves had 
been made free, in the midst of a hostile population, 
who were without means of any kind to save them 
from immediate starvation. Something must be 
done to take care of these peopie, and this the Freed- 
men’s Bureau had endeavored to do. But so far 
from its supporting 4,000,000 freedmen, only 90,000 
negroes had been aided, and the number was now 
only 17,000, while aid had been given to 47,000 
whites. The President, he said, was in error as to 
the time when the functions of the Bureau, under 
the existing law, would cease. It was to last for 
one year after the rebellion should cease. The re- 
bellion ceased in May last, with the surrender of the 
last rebel army, so that the Bureau would cease by 
its own limitation in May next. 

Mr. Trumbull reviewed at length the several ob- 
jections of the President, and argued that those 
which related to the extension of military jurisdic- 
tion were invalid. In reply to the suggestion of the 
President that the freedmen should be protected by 
the civil courts, he referred to enactments of the 
Legislature of Mississippi which probibited the hold- 
ing or leasing of land by the freedmen; and said 
that in some localities they were not permitted to 


| hire themselves out without the consent of their 
| former masters, were restricted in their right to 


travel, whipped if found away from their homes 
without a pass, and in many ways restrained of their 
natural rights. ‘‘ There was,” he said, ‘‘ no protec- 
tion for the freedmen in the courts or the laws of 
the rebellious States. As to the last objection of 
the President, the absence of representatives from 
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the States affected by this bill, he said if it was 
valid then Congress had no right to pass a law levy- 
ing direct taxes upon those States, no right to de- 
clare them in rebellion, or to pass a law to blockade 
their ports. As to the status of these States, he 
said that for national purposes they were in the | 
Union; but for State purposes they were not, as 
they had no organization in accord with the Union. | 
In conclusion, Mr. Trumbull said that he thought 
he was acting in harmony with the views of the 
President in perfecting this bill; that it was not 
only Constitutional and necessary to carry out the 
very provisions of the Constitution, but that with-_ 
out it the freedman would be tyrannized over and | 
enslaved. 

The question was put whether the bill should 
pass, the President's non-approval notwithstanding. 
There were 30 votes in favor of the passage, and 18 | 
against it. Less than two-thirds (32) of the Sena- | 
tors having voted in its favor, the bill did not pass. 
All the Senators who voted in favor of the passage | 
are Republicans. Of those who voted against it, 
Messrs. Cowan of Pennsylvania, Dixon of Con- 
necticut, Doolittle of Wisconsin, Morgan of New | 
York, Norton of Minnesota, Stewart of Nevada, Van | 
Winkle and Willey of West Virginia, are Repub- | 
licans ; the others Democrats. Mr. Willey said | 
that he voted to sustain the veto, not because he | 
agreed with all its sentiments, but because he be- | 
lieved the bill to be unconstitutional ; he could not | 
vote for the bill while it contained a provision to 
expend money for lands for freedmen. Mr. Foote | 

f Vermont, who would have voted in favor of the 
$i, and Mr. Wright of New Jersey, who would | 
have voted against it, were absent. 


| 


Had they been | 


present their votes would not have changed the re- | 


sult. 
THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 

On the 22d a meeting was held at Washington, 
at which resolutions were passed approving the 
course of the Administration. A Committee was 
appointed to present these resolutions to the Presi- 
dent. To these, and a large concourse of persons 
who accompanied them, the President delivered a 
long and animated address. 

The policy of the Administration, said the Presi- 
dent, is intended to restore all the States to their 
original relations to the Federal Government. The 
day—the birthday of Washington—was peculiarly 
fitting for such a manifestation as this meeting, giv- 
ing utterance to the sentiment of Jackson, repeated 
upon the stone contributed by the State of Tennes- | 
see for the Washington Monument: ‘The Federal 
Union: it must be preserved.” Since the time 
when that sentiment was uttered two parties had 
sprung up in the country, one of which was willing | 
to dissolve the Union for the sake of preserving | 
slavery; and the other was willing to break up the 
Government for the sake of destroying slavery. He | 
himself stood in 1860 and 1861 in opposition to the 
disunionists, whether of the North or the South. | 
He was then for the Union, either with or without | 
slavery; in any case for the Government and the | 
Constitution. He then said to the South, “ Dis- | 
band your armies, acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Constitution of the United States, and the duty 
of obedience to the laws, and the whele question is 
settled.” Now that the rebellion has been put 
down, and these people are willing to submit to the | 
laws, he would say to them, ‘‘ When you have com- 
plied with the requirements of the Constitution, 
when you have yielded to the law, I will, so far as 


| departments of the Government. 
reported from a Committee, in whom it seems that 
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I can, open the door of the Union to those who had 
erred and strayed from the fold of their fathers for 
a time.” As to the pardoning power, ‘‘No one 
had labored with more earnestness than himself to 


| have the principal, intelligent, and conscious trai- 


tors brought to justice, the law vindicated, and the 
| great fact judicially established that treason is 2 
crime ;” but while anxious that this should be done, 
he w as not willing that whole communities should 
be punished with death. He would extend leni- 
ency, confidence, and trust to the great masses who 
had been forced or misled into rebellion. Now that 
the rebellion had been put down, in order to pre- 
vent the States from flying off, and so changing the 
| character of our Gov ernment, ‘‘an effort was made 
to bring about a consolidation of the Government, 
which is equally objectionable with separation.” 

We find, continued the President, ‘‘that in point 
| of fact nearly all the powers of the Government are 
| assumed by an irresponsible central Directory, which 
does not even consult the executive or legislative 
By resolutions 


| practically the legislative power of the Government 
is now vested, that great principle of the Constitu- 
tion which authorizes and empowers each branch 
of the legislative department—the Senate and House 
of Representatives—to judge for itself of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own mem- 
bers, has been virtually taken away from the two 
branches of the legislative department, and con- 
ferred upon a joint committee, who must report be- 
fore either House can act under the Constitution as 
to accepting the members who are to take their 
seats as component parts of the respective bodies. 
| By this rule it is assumed that there must be laws 
recognizing a State as being in the Union, 
or its practical relations restored, before the re- 
spective Houses can judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of their own members. We de- 
nied dt the beginning of the struggle that any State 
had the right or power to go out of the Union; that 
issue has been decided; and now the Executive is 
not prepared to turn round and say that certain 


| States are out of the Union, and that they shall not 


come in.” 

The President said that he had fought the Da- 
vises, and Toombs, and Slidells, and a long list of 
traitors; and now when he saw men at the other 
end of the line who were opposed to the restoration 
of the Union he was still in the field. In response 
to a call for the names of some of these men, he re- 
plied, ‘* Thaddeus Stevens of Pernsylvania is one ; 
Mr. Sumner of the Senate is another; and Wendell 
Phillips is another of the men upon whom I look as 
being opposed to the fundamental principles of the 
Government, and who are laboring to destroy it.” 
He quoted, with apparent approval, a suggestion 
made to him by Mr. Lincoln, that there should be 
an amendment to the Constitution requiring the 
| States to send Representatives and Senators to Con- 
| gress. Mr. Johnson reaffirmed the doctrine laid 
down in his Veto, that there should be no taxation 
without representation ; and affirmed explicitly that 
he was in favor of preserving all the States, and of 
_ admitting their representatives ‘‘ who were unques- 
| tionably and unmistakably loyal.” He cared little 
what tests should be imposed as a proof of loyalty. 

Besides laying down these general principles, the 
President replied at length, and with great severity, 
to sundry attacks which had been made in Congress 
upon him and his course. 
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MR. SEWARD'S SPEECH. 

On the same day (February 22) a large meeting 
was held at New York to indorse ‘‘the general 
principles announced by the President in his An- 
nual Message to Congress, and also his recent Veto 
Message.” Resolutions were passed expressing an 
earnest desire to see the restoration of constitution- 
al relations between all the States and the Federal 
Government ; favoring the admission of loyal rep- 
resentatives from the States lately in rebellion ; ap- 
proving the course of the President, and pledging 
him ‘‘support in all proper measures for the resto- 
ration of constitutional government in all parts of 
the country.” Apart from the influential character 
of those who took prominent parts in this meeting, 
it is of special importance from the fact that Mr. 
Seward, the Secretary of State, and Mr. Denison, 
the Postmaster-General, came from Washington 
expressly to speak at this meeting, indicating that 
a majority, if not all, of the Cabinet are in favor of 
the policy adopted by the President. 

The general purport of Mr. Seward’s speech was 
that ‘the difference of opinion that but too clearly 
reveals itself between the executive administration 
of the President and the legislative counselors of 
the nation” was not one of ends to be attained, but 
of means to accomplish those ends. 

** Both,” said Mr. Seward, “‘have got the Union re- 
stored as they originally planned it should be. They have 
got it restored, not with Slavery, but without it; not with 
secession, flagrant or latent, but without it; not with com- 
pensation for emancipation, but without it; not with com- 
promise, but without it; not with disloyal States, or rep- 
resentatives, but with loyal States and representatives; 
not with rebel debts, but without them; not with exemp- 
tion from our own debts for suppressing the rebellion, but 
with equal liabilities upon the rebels and the loyal men; 
not with freedmen and refugees abandoned to suffering 
and persecution, but with the freedmen employed in pro- 
ductive, self-sustaining industry, with refugees under the 
protection of law and order.” 

Mr. Seward apprehended no serious difficulty or 
calamity in this case ; and this confidence arose from 
his conviction “ that there never ws and never can 
be any successful process for the restoration of union 
and harmony among the States except the one with 
which the President has avowed himself satisfied.” 
The rebellion being dead, it follows that sooner or 
later all the States must be reorganized by loyal 
men, in accordance with the change in our funda- 
mental law, and being so organized, must resume 
their places in the Union. ‘‘ All the rebel States 
but Texas have done just that thing, and Texas is 
doing the same thing just now as fast as possible.” 
Loyal representatives from nearly all of these States 
have been for three months asking to be admitted to 
seats in Congress. ‘So far as I can judge of hu- 
man probabilities,” said Mr. Seward, “I feel sure 
that loyal men from the now loyal States will, soon- 
er or later, at this session or some other, by this 
Congress or some other, be received into the Legis- 
lature of the nation. When this shall have been 

“done the process of restoration will be complete.” 

“Other plans,” continued Mr. Seward, “‘have indeed 
been mentioned. They were projected during Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration; they have been projected since. 
Briefly described, these plans have been such as this: 
that Congress, with the President concurring, should 
create what are called Territorial Governments in the 
eleven States which once were in rebellion, and that the 
President should administer the Government there for an 
indefinite period by military force, and that after long 
purgation they should be admitted ito the Union by 
Congressional enactment. This proceeding was rejected 
by Mr. Lincoln, as it is rejected by the President. If it 
ever may have been practicable it is now altogether too 
late. If the President could be induced to concur in so 





mad a measure at this date, it would be impossible to ex- 
ecute it. Say what you will or what you may the States 
are already organized, in perfect harmony with our amend- 
ed national Constitution, and «re in earnest co-operation 
with the Federal Government. It would require an im- 
perial will, an imperial person, and imperial powers great- 
er than the Emperor of France possesses to reduce any one 
of these States with the consent of all the other States, into 
what you term a Territorial condition.” 

“* Congress,” said Mr. Seward, ‘* has had a Reeonstruc- 
tion Committee, as it is called, composed of fifteen mem- 
bers, who have stopped the wheels of legislation three 
months to enable them to submit a process or plan differ- 
ent from that which is now on the eve of a happy con- 
summation. And what have they given us? One pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution, to compel the ex- 
cluded States to equalize suffrage upon the penalty of an 
abridgment of representation. I do not discuss its merits. 
Either the amendment will or will not be adopted. The 
expectation is, that it will fail even in Congress. In any 
case it implies a full restoration of the Southern States. It 
is therefore no plan or process of reconstruction at all. 
The Committee prove this to be the true character of the 
proceeding, because they fall back upon a process not of 
restoration, but of obstruction. The resolution which they 
submitted Tuesday last, and which has passed the House 
of Representatives, directly declares that loyal represent- 
atives shall not be admitted from loyal States until Con- 
gress shall passa law for that purpose—which law it would 
seem that every member who votes for it must know can 
not be enacted without the President's approval, which 
can not be consistently given in view of the opinions that 
he is known to entertain. This last concurrent resolu- 
tion, then, is not a plan for reconstruction, but for indef- 
inite postponement and delay by the concurrent action of 
the two Houses of Congress.” 


There was no chance, Mr. Seward thought, of 
the success of this system of obstruction. The his- 
tory of the country had settled three things: First— 
*“No State can keep itself out of the Union, or 
keep itself in a Territorial condition under the 
Union.” Second—* The States which are in the 
Union can not be taken or kept out of its limits ; 
and this isthe great lesson of the rebellion.” Third— 
‘*The States which are in the Union can not keep 
any States that are outside from coming in.” The 
conflict between the President and Congress in ref- 
erence to the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill Mr. Seward 
thought ef importance, mainly because it had re- 
vealed the differences between the President and 
Congress. These differences were thus stated: 


“Both the President and Congress agree that, during 
the brief transition which the country is making from 
civil war to internal peace, the freedmen and refugees 
ought not to be abandoned by the nation to persecution 
or suffering. It was for this transition period that the 
Bureau of Freedmen was created by Congress, and was 
kept and is still kept in effective operation. Both the 
President and Congress, on the other hand, agree that 
when that transition period shall have been fully passed, 
and the harmonious relations between the States and the 
Union fully restored, that Bureau would be not only un- 
necessary but unconstitutional, demoralizing, and dan- 
gerous, and therefore that it should cease to exist. The 
President thinks that the transition stage has nearly 
passed, and that the original provision for the Bureau is 
all that is necessary to secure the end in view, while the 
bill submitted by Congress seems to him to give it indefi- 
nite extension in time of peace and restoration. He ve- 
toed it for that reason....I agree with the President in 
the hope that the extraordinary provision which the bill 
makes will not be necessary, but that the whole question 
may be simplified by a simple reference to the existing 
law. The law of March 3, 1565, which created the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, provides that it shall continue in force 
during the war of rebellion and one full year thereafter. 
When does that year expire? In the President's judg- 
ment, as I understand the matter, the war of the rebellion 
has been coming and is still coming to an end, but is not 
yet fully closed. It is on this ground that he maintains 
an army, continues the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, and exercises martial law, when these things are 
found to be necessary in rebel States. The existence of 
the rebellion was legally announced by Executive procla- 
mation in 1861. The end of the rebellion ought to be, 
and may be expected to be, announced by competent dec- 
laration of the President and of Congress, or of both. For 
all practical purposes the rebellion will, in law, come to 
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an end if the President or Congress, one or both, officially 

ts terminati Now suppose this 
ment to be made by the President and by Congress, or by 
either of them, to-morrow. In that case the Freedmen's 
Bureau is continued by virtue of the limitation prescribed 
in the act of March 3, 1865, one year after such procla- 
mation shall have been made. Thus the Freedmen's Bu- 
reau would continue, by the original limitation, until the 
22d day of February, 1567—a very proper day on which 
to bring it to an end. If Congress should then find it 
necessary to prolong its existence it can at once take the 
necessary steps, for it will at that date have been in ses- 
sion nearly three months. 

“Ought the President of the United States,” said Mr. 
Seward, in lusion, ‘* to be d d in the house of 
his enemies—much more, ought he to be denounced in the 
house of his friends—for refusing, in the absence of any 
necessity, to occupy or retain, and to exercise powers great- 
er than those which are exercised by any imperial magis- 
trate in the world? I trust that this fault of declining 
imperial powers, too hastily tendered by a too-confiding 
Congress, may be forgiven by a generous people. It will 
be a sad hour for the republic when the refusal of unnec- 
essary powers, treasure, and ronage by the President 
shall be held to be a crime. hen it shall be so consid- 
ered the time will have arrived for setting up at the White 
House an imperial throne, and surrounding the Executive 
with imperial legions.” 











SPEECH OF ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of the 
late Confederacy, delivered at Milledgeville, Geor- 
gia, on the 22d of February, a speech on the pres- 
ent condition of affairs, especially as they relate to 
the State of Georgia. This speech has special im- 
portance from the fact that Mr. Stephens was cho- 
sen, against his wish, Senator in Congress; that 
the Speech was delivered at the express desire of 
the Legislature of Georgia, and has been officially 
sanctioned by that body. It may therefore be con- 


sidered as an exposition of the sentiment of the | 


people of that State, and in a measure, at least, of 
that of the thinking portion of the entire Southern 
people. We quote, abridging when possible, a few 
of the leading portions : 


The Situation—We have reached that point in our af- 
fairs in which the great question before us is to be or not 
to be; if to be, how? Adversity is a severe school, a ter- 
rible crucible, both for individuals and communities. We 
are now in this school, this crucible, and should bear in 
mind that it is never negative in its action; it is always 
positive, is ever decided in effects, one way or the other. 
It either makes better or worse, either brings out unknown 
vices or arouses dormant virtues. The first indication of 
its working good is the manifestation of a full conscious- 
ness of its nature and extent; and the most promising 


grounds of hope for possible good from our present trou- | 


bles, or of things with us getting better instead of worse, 
is the evident general realization on the part of our people 
of their present situation, of the evils now upon them, and 
of the greater ones still impending. Can the evils upon 
us, the absence of law, the want of protection and security 
of person and property be removed; and can those great- 
er ones which threaten our very political existence be 
averted ? 

Duties.—The first great duty I would a om at this 
time is the exercise of patience. Patience requires of those 
affected to bear, to suffer with fortitude, whatever ills may 
befall them, This is often the case, and especially is it 
with us now essential for their ultimate removal by any 
instrumentalities whatever. We are in the condition of a 
man with a dislocated limb or a broken leg, and a very bad 
ompes fracture too, at that. How it was broken should 
not be with him a question of so much importance as how 
it can be restored to health, vigor, and strength. The 
knitting of the bones and the granulation of the flesh re- 
quires time. Perfect quiet and repose, even under the 
severest pain, is necessary; it will not do to make too 
great haste to get well; an attempt to walk too soon will 
only make the matter worse. We must, or ought now, 
therefore, in a similar manner, to discipline ourselves to 
the same or like degree of patience. I know how trying 
it is to be denied representation in Congress while we are 
paying our proportion of the taxes; how annoying it is to 

even partially under military rule, and how injurious 
it is to the general interest of business of the country to be 
withont post-offices and mail communications, to say no- 
thing of divers other matters on the long list of our present 


inconveniences and privations. All these, however, ye 
must patiently bear and endure for a season with quict 
and repose; we may get well, may get once more on oxy 
feet again. One thing is certain, that bad humor, jj) 
temper, exhibited either in restlessness or grumbling, yi! 
not hasten it. wih 

Next to this, another great duty we owe to ourselves, js 
the exercise of a liberal spirit of forbearance among our. 
selves. The first step toward local or general harmony js 
the banishment from our breasts of every feeling and sen. 
timent calculated to stir the discords of the past. On no 

ion, and especially in the bestowment of office, ought 
such differences of opinion in the past .ever to be men. 
tioned either for or against any one otherwise entitled to 
confidence. Let all differences of opinion touching errors 
or supposed errors of the head or heart on the part of any 
in the past, growing out of these matters, be at once in the 
deep ocean of oblivion forever buried. Let there be no 
crimination or recrimination on account of acts of other 
days—no canvassing of past conduct or motives. Great 
disasters are upon us and upon the whole country, and 
without inquiry how these originated, at whose door the 
fault should be laid, let us now, as common sharers of 
common misfortunes, on all occasions consult as to the best 
means, under the circumstances as we find them, to se. 
cure the best ends toward future amelioration. Good goy- 
ernment is what we want. This should be the leading de. 
sire and the controlling object with all. 

Objects of Secession.—W hatever differences of opinion 
existed before the late fury of the war, they sprung main- 
ly from differences as to the best man to be used and the 
best line of policy to be pursued to secure the great con- 
trolling object of all, which was good government. What- 
ever may be said of the loyalty or disloyalty of any in the 
late most lamentable conflict of arms, there was, on the 
part of the great mass of the people of Georgia, and of the 
entire South, no disloyalty to the principles of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. With us it was simply a 
question as to where our allegiance was due in the main- 
tenance of these principles; which authority was para- 
mount on the last resort, State or Federal. As for myself, 
I can affirm that no sentiment of disloyalty to these great 
principles of ««'f-government recognized and embodied in 
the Constitut.vu of the United States, ever beat or throbbed 
in breast or heart of mine. It was with this view and this 
purpose that secession was tried. That has failed. In- 
stead of bettering our condition, instead of establishing 
our liberty upon a surer foundation, we have, in the war 
that ensued, come well-nigh losing the whole of the rich 
inheritance with which we set out. Wars, and civil wars 
especially, always menace liberty—they seldom advance 
it, while they usually end in its entire overthrow and de- 
struction. Ours stopped just short of such a catastrophe. 
Our only alternative now is either to give up all hopes of 
constitutional liberty, or retrace our steps and to look for 
its vindication and maintenance in the forums of reason 
and justice, instead of on the arena of arms; in the 
oon and halls of legislation, instead of on the fields of 

ttle, 

Means to be adopted.—Our surest hopes, in my judg. 
ment, of these ends are in the restoration policy of the 
President of the United States, I have little hope for 
liberty, little hope for the success of the great American 
| experiment of self-government, but in the success of the 
| present efforts for the restoration of the States to their for- 
mer practical relati na Government under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Tests of Loyalty.—Another one of our present duties is 
this: we should accept the issues of the war, and abide by 
them in good faith. This, I am fully persuaded, it is your 
purpose to do, as well as that of your constituents. The 
people of Georgia have in Convention revoked her ordi- 
nance of 1861, which was intended to sever her from the 
compact of union of 1787. The Constitution of the United 
States has been reordained as the organic law of our land. 
Whatever differences of opinion heretofore existed as to 
where our allegiance was due during the late state of 
things, none for any practical purpose can exist now. 
Whether Georgia, by the action of her Convention of * 
1861, was ever rightfully out of the Union or not, there 
can be no question that she is now in, eo far as depends 
upon her will; and I deem the whole United States there- 
fere is now without question our country, to be cherished 
and defended as such by all our hearts and by all our 
arms. The Constitution of the United States, and the 
treaties and laws made in pursuance thereof, are now ac- 
knowledged to be the paramount law in this whole coun- 
try. Whoever, therefore, is true to these principles is now 
recognized as loyal, as far as that term has any legitimate 
use or force under our institutions. This is the only kind 
of loyalty, and the only test of loyalty that the Constitu- 
tion itself requires. All therefore who accept the issue 
of the war in good faith, and come up to the test required 
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are now loyal, however they may have 


stitution, 

hes etofore been. 

The Freedmen.—But with this change comes a new or- 
der of things. 
change in our whole internal policy. Our former social 
fabric hs 13 been entirely subverted. The relation hereto- 
fore, under our old system, between the African and Eu- 
ropean races, no longer exists. Slavery, or the status of | 

he black race—their subordination to the whites, upon 
- whic : all our institutions rested—is abolished forever, not 
only in Georgia, but throughout the limits of the United 
States. This change should be received and accepted as 
an irrevocable fact. It is a bootless question now to dis- 
cuss whether the new system is better for both races than 
the old one was or not. Our present duty in regard to this 
subject is not with the past or the future. It is with the 
present 

This duty of giving this new system a fair and just trial 
will require of you, as legislators of the land, great changes 
in our former laws in re gard to this large class of popula- 
tio Wise and humane provisions should be made for 
them; ample and full protection should be secured to 
them so that they may start equal before the law in the 
possession and enjoyment of all rights of personal liberty 
and property. Many considerations claim this at your 
hands. Among these may be stated their fidelity in times 
past. They cultivated your fields, ministered to your per- 
sonal wants and comfort, nursed and reared your children, 
and even in the hour of danger and peril they were in the 
main true to you and yours. To them we owe a debt of 
gratitude as well as acts of kindness. This should also 
be done because they are poor, untutored, uninformed, 
many of them helpless, liable to be imposed upon, and 
need it. All obstacles, if there be any, should be removed 
which can possibly hinder or retard the blacks to the ex- 
tent of their capacity. All proper aid should be given to 
their own efforts. Channels of education should be open- 
ed up to them; schools and the usual means of moral and 
intellectual training should be encouraged among them. 

The Union.—My “only hope is in the pes nceful re-es stab- 
lishment of good government; and its peaceful mainte- 
nance is the restoration of the old Union, and with it the 
speedy return of fraternal feeling throughout its length 
and breadth. Let it not be said of us in this day, not yet 
passed, of our country’s trial and agony, that there was a 
party for Cesar, and a party for Pompey, and a party for 
Brutus, but no party for Rome; but all patriots, by what- 
ever distinction heretofore styled, rally in all elections. 
Every where to the support of him, be he whom he may, 
who bears the standard with C 
its folds. President Johnson is now, in my judgment, the 
chief great standard-bearer of these principles, and in his 


efforts at restoration should receive the cordial support of | 


every well-wisher of his country. In this consists really 
my only hopes. Should he be sustained, and the Govern- 
ment be restored to its former functions, all the States 
bro ight back to their practical relations under the Con- 


stitution, our situation will be greatly changed from what | 


it was before. A radical and fundamental change, as has 
been stated, has been in that organiclaw. We shall have 
lost what was known as our peculiar instit ution, which so 
entertwined with the whole frame-work of our State body 
politic. We shall have lost nearly half the accumulated 
eapital of a century, but shall have still left the essential | 
of free government contained and embodied in the old 
Constitution, untouched and unimpaired, as they came | 
from the hands of our fathers. 
shines on that offers better prospects under these contin- 
gencies. The old Union was based on the assumption that 
it was for the best interests of the people of the United 
States to be united as they were, each State faithfully per- | 
forming to the people of other States all their obligations 
under a common compact. I always said that this as- 
sumption was founded on broad, correct, and statesman- 
like principles. I think so yet. It was only when it 


seemed to be impossible further to maintain it without | 


hazarding greater evils than would perhaps attend a sep- 
aration that I yielded my assent, in obedience to the voice 
of Georgia, to try the experiment just resulting so disas- 
trously to us. Indeed, during the whole lamentable con- 
flict, it was my opinion that, however the pending strife 
might terminate, so far as the appeal to the sword was 


concerned, after a while when the passions and excitement | 


of the day should pass away, an adjustment or arrange- 
ment would be made upon constitutional principles, upon 
a general basis of reciprocal advantage and mutual con- 
venience, on which the Union was first established. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mexico we have only accounts of isolated 
guerrilla contests, and these are so colored by the 
medium through which they pass that they must 


One of the results of the war is a total | 


669 
| be received with great allowance. Thus we are 
told that on the 23d of January Mendez, a Juarist 
commander, captured near Tampico a train of mer- 
| chandise worth half a million dollars, besides a 
| thousand mules; and that subsequently he was at- 
| tacked by the garrison of Tampico, and defeated, 
| with the loss of 850 men, the Imperialists losing 
}only 100. Another General Mendez, an Imperial- 
ist, is said to have gained a victory in the State of 
Michoacan, over the Republican commander Re- 
gules, killing many and capturing 600 prisoners, 
j}and all of the enemy's artillery and ammunition. 
The Imperialists claim several other successes in 
various parts of the country. On the other hand, 
it is said that the whole State of Sinaloa, with the 
exception of Mazatlan, is in possession of the Re- 
publicans. Simultaneously with the intelligence 
of the probable withdrawal of the French troops 
from Mexico come reports that the Emperor of 
Austria has offered to furnish his brother Maximil- 
ian with any number of Austrian troops, provided 
that he will pay them—a condition with which the 
present condition of the Mexican finances will ren- 
der it hard to comply. 

Chili and Peru have entered into an alliance, "8 
fensive and defensive, and Peru has declared ws 
against Spain, and a Peruvian fleet has gone re 
unite with that of Chili. Meanwhile the Spanish 
fleet had concentrated near Valparaiso, and made 
an attack, in which they were repulsed, upon the 
garrison at Caldervilla. 

FRANCE, 

The session of the Legislative Bodies was opened 
on the 22d of January by the speech of the Emperor. 
It was much longer and more elaborate than is usual 





mstitution emblazoned on | 


I know of no land the sun | 


with royal speeches. ‘Passing over the portions 
which relate to the internal affairs of the Empire, 
we notice briefly those which pertain to foreign af- 
| fairs. Peace, says the Emperor, seems every where 
assured, for means are sought to overcome difficul- 
ties by friendly methods, instead of resorting to 
j}arms, The meeting of the French and English 
fleets in the same ports has cemented the accord be- 
| tween the two nations. With respect to Germany, 
| the Emperor does not intend to meddle with ques- 
| tions in which France is not directly concerned. 

With respect to Italy, which has “affirmed her 
| unity by inaugurating her capital in the centre of 
the Peninsula,” there is reason to rely on ‘‘ the in- 
| dispensable maintenance of the power of the Holy 
| Father.” The most important paragraphs for us are 
| the following, which relate to this continent: 


‘*In Mexico, the Government founded by the will of the 
| people is becoming consolidated; the non-contents, van- 
quished and dispersed, have no longer any leader. The 

| national troops have shown their worth, and the country 
has found guarantees of order and security which have 
developed its resources and raised its commerce with 

| France alone from twenty-one to seventy-seven millions. 

According to the hope which I expressed last year, our ex- 

pedition is approaching its termination. I am coming to 

| an understanding with the Emperor Maximilian for fixing 
the period for recalling our troops; so that the return may 
be effected without compromising the French interests 
which we have to defend in that distant country. 

**North America, after having victoriously issued from 
a formidable contest, has re-established the old Union and 

| solemnly proclaimed the abolition of slavery. France, 
which forgets no noble page in her history, forms sincere 
wishes for the prosperity of the great American Republic, 
and for the maintenance of amicable relations, now of 
nearly a century's duration. The emotion praduced in 
the United States by the presence of the French army on 
the Mexican territory will subside before the frankness of 
my declarations. The American people will understand 
that our expedition, in which we had invited them to take 
part, was not opposed to their interests. Two nations, 
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both equally jealous of their independence, should avoid 
any he & in which their dignity and their honor would be 
en 


The Senate, in reply to this portion of the Em- 
peror’s speech, said: 


‘Your Majesty informs us that the memorable expedi- 
tion to Mexico approaches its termination. This is an- 
nounced to satisfy France that the protection of her com- 
mercial interest is assured in a vast and wealthy market 
now restored to security. As regards the United States, 
if, from misconception, the presence of the French flag in 
America ap to them less he prt! than at a previ- 
ous and most illustrious period of their history, the firm 
tone of the communications made by your Majesty's Gov- 
ernment has demonstrated that haughty and menacing 
language will not decide us to withdraw. France is ac- 
customed to move only at her own time, but she neverthe- 
less wishes to remember the ancient “Friendship between 
herself and the United States. 
of the United States is neutrality and observance of inter- 
national law.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British Parliament was opened on the 6th 
of February, the Queen being present. The Royal | 
Speech was, however, read by the Lord Chancellor. 
We quote some of the leading paragraphs : 


“+ My relations with foreign Powers are friendly and sat- 
isfactory, and I see no cause to fear any disturbance of the 
general peace, 

**The meeting of the fleets of France and England in the 
ports of the respective countries has tended to cement the 
amity of the two nations, and to prove to the world their 
friendly concert in the promotion of 

“IT have observed with satisfactio that the United 
States, after terminati ly the severe struggle 
in which they were so long engaged, are wisely repairing 
the ravages of civil war. The abolition of Slavery is an 
event calling forth the cordial sympathies and congratula- 





tions of this country, which has always been foremost in | 


showing its abhorrence of an institution repugnant to ev- 
ery feeling of justice and humanity. 

‘*T have at the same time the satisfaction to inform you 
that the exertions and perseverance of my naval squadron 
have reduced the slave-trade on the West Coast of Africa 
within very narrow limite. 


** A correspondence has taken place between my Govern- | 
ment and that of the United States with respect to injuries | 


inflicted on American commerce by cruisers under the 
Confederate flag. 

“A conspiracy, adverse alike to authority, property, 
and religion, and disapproved and condemned alike by 
all who are interested in their maintenance, without dis- 
tinction of creed or class, has unhappily appeared in Ire- 
land. The constitutional power of the ordinary tribunals 
has been exerted for its repression, and the authority of 
the law has been firmly and impartially vindicated.” 


The alarm excited by the Fenian movement has | 
greatly increased. On the 16th of February Sir | 


George Grey in the Commons, and Earl Russell in | 


the Peers, announced that on the following day they 
would ask leave to bring in a bill to suspend for a 
limited time the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. The 
importance attached to this measure is evinced by 
the fact that the Commons had specially agreed to 
hold a special session on that day (Saturday) for 
this purpose, and Earl Russell asked the Peers to 
do the same, in order that no time might be lost in 
pressing the measure. On the 17th, in asking leave 
to bring in the bill, Sir George Grey said that the 
Fenian conspiracy had only recently assumed its 
present proportions. It was necessary to strike an 
effective blow at these schemes, which were dis- 
countenanced by the American Government. The 
loyalty of the British army, he said, was without a 
doubt; but the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had 


What your Majesty asked | 


| his small force was disarmed. 


earnestly requested the suspension of the Act, say- 
ing that he could not hold himself responsible for 


| the safety of the country if the power was withheld 


from him. In the Commons the bill suspending 


| the Habeas Corpus was passed by a vote of 364 to 


6, no opposition being made except by Mr. Bright, 
who protested against it, but said that he would not 
oppose the Government. The bill also passed the 
Peers without opposition, Earl Derby, the leader of 
the Opposition, merely remarking that it would be 
for the Government to justify the course it was 
about to take. If the House of Commons agreed to 
the proposal, he would not interpose a moment’s 
delay ; but he hoped that the Government would, 
at the earliest possible moment, state the grounds 
upon which they relied for the justification of their 
proceedings. The bill, having passed both Houses, 


| received the Royal assent on the same day. 


On the 17th of February more than a hundred 


| arrests were made in Dublin of persons, mostly 
| strangers, supposed to be implicated in the Fenian 


movement ; and this was presumed to be but a be- 
| ginning of the arrests. Meanwhile the troops in 
Ireland were being distributed among the small 
towns. It is stated, though not officially, that the 
Government has private information that a Fenian 
privateer had put to sea, and that this was one of 
the reasons for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 
A French paper gives more definite shape to this 
rumor by chronicling a report, which, however, 
needed confirmation, that a steamer called the J ort 
Morgan, which had been used as a Federal gun-boat, 
had been purchased by the Fenians, and under the 
name of the Cia had put to sea from New York on 
the 20th of January. The French paper adds that 
this vessel, if there be such an one, will be consid- 


| ered a pirate by all naval powers, and if captured 


all her crew should be hanged. 


SPAIN. 


The attempted insurrection under General Prim 
has proved to be a failure, whatever may have been 
its object. Prim made his way to Portugal, where 
From thence it is 
said that he was to proceed to England. Some 
difficulty has arisen between Italy and Spain in ref- 
erence to the relations of the Government of Italy 


and the Pope. The Italian Minister at Madrid was 


instructed to remind the Spanish Government that 
“the September Convention, while acknowledging 
the principle of non-intervention, nevertheless placed 
certain conditions upon the application of that prin- 
ciple. Those conditions concern France exclusive- 
ly. You will therefore declare that, as regards other 
Powers, their non-intervention in the political af- 
fairs of Rome will always remain an unqualified 
principle, upon which the conduct of Italy will be 
invariably based.”—No little alarm has been oc- 
casioned in Spain by the reported presence of Chili- 
an privateers upon the Spanish coast. A Peruvian 
frigate, the Huasca, lying at Brest, in France, had 
enlisted French sailors. But Peru havi ing declared 
war against Spain, these sailors were disembarked 
at the request of the French authorities, Spain, in 
endeavoring to bully the South American Republics, 
appears to have rendered herself liable to far greater 
injuries than any which she can inflict. 





rv: ? 
Chitor’s 
UR town is located on Bass River, at the 
mouth of which, where it empties into Boston 
Bay, lie the “* Lobster Rocks,” troublesome to the 
fishing-boats in former days. Captain P—— car- 
ried on the fishing business in those days, and had 


in his employ a droll old man, well known by the | 


” 


name of ‘* Old Goudy,” who on a certain occasion 
had come to grief on these same rocks, when return- 
ing from a fishing trip, much to his chagrin, as it 
disturbed his laurels as a successful skipper. 

Captain P. was a member of the ‘‘ Great and 
General Court,” and some insinuations had been 
thrown out, in Goudy’s hearing, that the honorable 
members thereof were fond of long sessions. In 
securing a ‘* Fare” Captain P. found a very 
poor and lank fish, which he held up to Goudy’s 
notice, and remarked, ‘‘ Goudy, this chap looks as 
though he had been starved on the Lobster Rocks.” 
Goudy winced under the effects of the ‘‘ shot,” and, 
eying the fish, retorted, “‘ It’s a plaguy sight more 
likely he has starved sitting in your old gineral 
cort!” None laughed more heartily, or told the 
story with greater glee afterward, than the worthy 
Captain P——. 


Ow another occasion, in those ‘‘dear old times” 
when it was the fashion to ‘‘ carry the jug,” and the 
custom for the ‘‘ Conscript Fathers” to assemble at 
the ‘‘store” to tell stories and moisten the inner 
man, old Goudy arrived with his jug and faced the 
“respectables,” who regarded him (in the matter 
of joking) as “fair game.” An “old liner,” ina 
ratftr important manner, greeted him with that 
quotation from Job: ‘* And Satan came also among 
them.” Old Goudy looked from one to another, 
and after measuring the ‘‘ Fathers” with his twink- 
ling eyes, retorted: ‘* Yes, yes; and presented him- 
self before the ungodly !” 


Ix King William III.’s time a Mr. Tredenham 
was taken before the Earl of Nottingham, on sus- 
picion of having treasonable papers in his possession. 
‘“*T am only a poet,” said the captive, ‘‘and those 
papers are only my roughly-sketched play.” The 
Earl, however, examined the papers, and then re- 
turned them, saying: ‘‘I have heard your state- 
ment and read your play, and, as I can find no traces 
of a plot in either, you may go free.” 


A verry veracious contributor writes : 

The wild pigeons of the State of Indiana seem 
just now to be holding a mass convention near the 
town of Bedford.. Every Western man knows that 
there are some pigeons at a pigeon roost. A young 
Nimred, out after the said pigeons, it being very 
dark, hitched his horse to a tree loaded with pigeons. 
When he fired his gun the pigeons flew off the tree, 
which, having been before bent down by the mass 
of birds, now resumed its erect position, and lifted 
the horse high in air. How the horse was got down 
is not stated, but we presume it was done after the 
manner that the Baron Munchausen recovered his 
horse when he hitched it to the church-steeple dur- 
ing a heavy snow. 


Aw American lately in London, who was badg- 
ered by the English on almost every topic, at last 
determined to go on the Mississippi steambpat style, 


Drawer, 


and brag down every thing. His first chance oc- 
curred at an exhibition of paintings, where a pic- 
ture of a snow-storm attracted general admiration. 
| **Is not that fine?” asked aJohn Bull. ‘Could 
| you show any thing as natural as that in America?” 

**Pooh!” answered the free-born American, 
“that is no comparison to a snow-storm picture 
painted by a cousin of mine a few years since, 
| That painting was so natural, Sir, that a mother, 
| who incautiously left her babe sleeping in a cradle 
near it, on returning to the room, found her child 
Srozen to death!” 

From that time onward the American had the 
“freedom of the city.” 


A MAN not a thousand miles from New York 
once asked another whom he liked the best to hear 
preach. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘“‘I like Mr. Johnson 
best, because I don’t like any preaching, and his 
comes nearest to nothing of any that I ever heard."’ 


Ovr in Michigan a number of farmers were sit- 
ting in front of a country store at the close of a sul- 
try day, and telling stories about their work, and 
so on, when one of them took the rag off the whole 
of them by relating his experience: 

“T say, you have all told whopping big yarns 
now; but I'll just tell you what I done once in York 
State, on the Genesee Flats, and on my father’s 
farm. He owned a meadow just a mile long, and 
one morning in June I began to mow—sun about 
an hour high—and mowed right along the whole 
length of the field. The grass was so heavy thai I 
had to mow down to the lower end of the field, and 
walk—or, as we say, ‘carry my swath.’ Well, I 
worked on till sundown, and then quit. I just 
thought, as the meadow was exactly a mile long, 
I'd count the swaths, and I did, and there was one 
hundred! That, gentlemen, is what York State 
folks call a big day’s work!” 

* So you walked two hundred miles that day, did 
you ?” asked one farmer. 

** And mowed all the while you were walking ?” 
said another. 

** So it seems,” replied the great mower. “‘T tell 
you the facts, and you can make as much of it as 
you can.” 


Baron Roruscuitp once complained to Lord 
Brougham of the hardship of not being allowed to 
take his seat in Parliament. ‘‘ You know,” said 
he, “‘ 1 was the choice of the people.”” To which 
the ex-Chancellor, with his usual causticity, re- 
plied, ‘‘ So was Barabbas.” 


Grorce IV., in the latter part of his life, was in 
the habit of quoting the Iron Duke as a witness to 
the statement that his Majesty had led in person the 


decisive charge at Waterloo. Wellington's answer 
on such occasions invariably was: “I have often 
heard your Majesty speak of that before.” 


Carrars WARD was an eccentric of the first 
water, and one of his peculiarities was that he nev- 
er gave the desired answer to a direct question. An 
amusing instance of this evasive habit is related : 

One morning four of his friends, who were aware 
of this trait in his character, observed the Captain 
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going to market, and, after some bantering, entered 
into a bet as to the probability of learning from him 
the price he paid for his purchase. They accord- 
ingly settled the preliminaries, and stationing them- 
selves at different points along E Street, which 
he must pass on his way home, awaited his coming. 
Very soon the bluff old gentleman made his appear- 
ance with a bunch of pigeons in his hand. As he 
approached, the first questioner accosted him with: 

‘*Good-morning, Captain! What did you give 
for pigeons this morning ?” 

‘*Money!” said the Captain, bluntly, as he 
moved up the street. 

The second gentleman, a little further on, 
dressed him, and asked, 

‘* How go pigeons this morning, Captain?” 

‘*They don't go at all—I carry em!” was 
equally unsatisfactory reply. 

Shortly after he met the third, who passed 
time of day, and inquired : 

‘*How much are pigeons a dozen, Captain ?” 

**Didn’t get a dozen—only bought half a dozen !” 


ad- 


the 


the 


said the old gentleman, gruffly, still plodding on his | 


way. 

Finally, the fourth and last of the conspirators 
cottoned to the wary old salt, by observing, in the 
blandest tones : 

‘**A fine lot of pigeons you have there, Captain! 
What did you get them for ?” 

“*To eat!’ was the pertinent and emphatic re- 


joinder; and the Captain reached home without | 


further moiestation. 


If the pigeons did not take wing, the joke did, 


and has been handed down by tradition to the pres- 
ent day. 


A SCHOOLMASTER, who was as fond of his grog as 
of his globes, was asked the difference between 
gravity and gravitation. ‘‘ When I’ve drunk five 
glasses of grog,” replied the pedagogue, ‘‘my grav- 


ity vanishes, and my gravitation begins to oper- | 


ate.” 


FEMALE COURTSHIP. 


looks when your swain wants a kiss, 
Noes when he bids you say ‘* Yes;” 
smiles when you utter the ‘* No,” 
frowns if he offers to go; 

speeches, like, ‘* Ah, go away!” 
times you must hold him to stay; 
smiles when astray for small chat, 
tears, though you can't tell for what; 
letters when rows are begun, 
quarrels before you have done; 
meetings to walk here and there, 
nights to the court-hcuse repair; 
dances to make you jocose, 

hours in a corner sit close; 

starts when he bids you elope, 
glances that intimate hope; 

pauses before you are won, 

faintings to let him press on ; 

sighs when you've wasted the tears, 
hems when the parson appears; 
squeezes when the hand's given away, 
coughs when you've come to obey; 
courtesies when marriage is over, 
honeys discovering your lover; 

lasses may have by these rhymes 
husbands, though hard is the times. 
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Minne was a bright child, three years old. Fun 


and merriment sparkled in every feature. Upon 
one occasion her father took her to an anniversary 
of a Sunday-school. She had never before been in 
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a church, and had never heard the music of an 
organ, excepting in the street. The itinerant hand- 
organ, with its frequent accompanying biped, was 
her delight. The moment the first notes wer 
struck on the church instrument her countenance 
beamed with rapture; but peering about, over the 
shoulders of those around her, a shade of disappoint- 
ment was apparent, and coming in range of her fa- 
ther’s ear, she whispered, ‘‘ Where is the monkey, 
papa?” 


Tue epitaph of the witty divine, Dr. 

Fuller, is worthy of himself; simply— 
** Fuller's earth." 

There is a professional point in the epitaph of 

the eminent barrister, Sir John Strange : 
‘** Here lies an honest lawyer—that is strane.” 

And by what an outrageous quibble has the name 
of William Button, Esq., been handed down to im- 
mortality! The epitaph is to be seen in a church- 
yard near Salisbury : 

**O! sun, moon, stars, and ye celestial poles, 
Are graves then dwindled into Button-holes ?" 

One of the best of this briefer kind was propose: 
by Jerrold, whose wit did not always wear so court 
eous a dress. Charles Knight, the Shakspearian 
critic, was the subject, and the words— 

**Good Knight." 

Professional rivalry produced this ill-natured in- 

scription for the tombstone of a Western editor: 
** Here lies an editor.” 


} 
nomas 


A RURAL pastor prayed fervently for rain during 
a severe drought, which began to fall in torrents 
just as the services closed, when two farmers walk- 
ing home together were getting awfully wet, and on« 
remarked to the other: ‘* The parson does pray with 
a good unction.” ‘' Yes,” replied the other; ‘‘ but 
he lacks judgment.” 


A pastor in the West, says a correspondent of 
the Drawer, gave notice in the morning service that 
| special prayer would be made in the afternoon for 

rain, and advised the people to bring their umbrel- 
las. They did so, but no rain came. The next 
Sabbath it was fair, and they got wet going home. 
| This experience led them to distrust their pastor's 
weather-wisdom, if not his faith. 
cetoallie 
| A ConreRENcE preacher one day went into the 
house of a Wesleyan Reformer, and saw the portraits 
of three expelled ministers suspended from his walls. 
**What!” said he, ‘‘ have you got them hanging 
there ?” 
** Oh ves,” was the answer; ‘‘they are there.” 
‘* Ah, well! but one is wanted to complete the 
set.” 
| ‘Pray who is that?” 
“ Why, the Devil, to be sure.” 
** Ah,” said the Reformer, ‘‘ but he is not yet ex- 


| pelled from the Conference !” 


} 


A GENTLEMAN sent his Irish servant up to his 
room for a pair of boots, and at the same time told 
him to be sure and get mates, as there were two 
pairs together in the closet. Patrick returned with 

| two boots, but odd ones. ‘‘ Why, don’t you see 
that these are not alike? One is a long top, and 
the other is a short one!” said the gentleman, out 
of patience with the fellow. “ Bedad, vour Honor,” 
said Pat, in apology, “ and it's true for ye, but thin 
the other pair was just so too!” 





EDITOR'S 


Docror § has a large practice and owns a 
large farm. Pat Malrooney worked for the Doctor, 
and was sent one day to do a job on the east side of 
a very steep high hill. The sun passed behind the 
hill a long time before it was sunset according to 
Imanac. On that day the sun disappeared as 

and Pat went to the house. The Doctor 
asked - m why he *“ quitsoearly?” ‘ And shure,” 
said Pa ‘I worked until sundown.” ‘* Why,” 
said the aeons ‘it is not sundown yet—don’t you 

it shine?” pointing across the lake. ‘* And, 
. your Honor, I was not working over there at 


the a 
usual, 


An enterprising bookseller in New Haven, puff- 
ing his pens in verse, sent the effusion to one of the 
papers for publication. Among the lines was one 
alluding to ancient pens of mighty power, made of 
feathers plucked from ‘‘ Jove’s eagle,” which the 
prin iter did not re ad ari zh, and it appeared in print 
3’ eagle,” therel g witty remarks 
1 rival journal se the probable amount of 


causin 


s Jone 
i ‘ 


from 


tail-feathers that Jones’ bird possessed. 


Carrarin L——, of the Quarter-Master’s Depart- 
ment, jolly good fellow, but, like many others 
is an ardent admirer of a good article of the *‘ ar 
lent.” Such an article was to be had at Sampson's 
for $10 gallon, and the Captain purchased 
there exclusively. During the Christmas 

» Captain and some friends had been ‘* 
to an extent that somewhat confused the 

leas. One evening he made the dis 
was in need of a new supply of hose, 
illed his ‘* boy Tucker,”’ and instructed him as fol- 
lows: ‘* Tucker, go down to that store where they 
ll stockings at ten dollars and a half a gallon, and 


se] 
arr 


get me half a dozen pairs of whisky ! 


isa 


50 per 
times 
indulging” 


Tom MILLER was a private of 
Regiment Ohio Volunteers, and 
year in the First Wisconsin Battery Light Artillery. 
Tom was as good a soldier as ever munched hard- 
tack, but never having had the advantages of school- 
ing was not well versed in the dead languages. 


the Forty-second 


When the expedition under General Banks went up | 


Red River, in the spring of 1864, Tom was sick, 
and remained behind in hospital. After our return 
to New Orleans from that disastrous campaign 
Lieutenant Aylmer, of the First Wisconsin Battery, 
was thrown from his horse under a street car, and 


Captain’s | 
very that he | 
whereupon he | 


served over one | 





his right arm so injured that it had to be amputated | 


near the shoulder. The 
to tender him an expression of their regards, 
concluded to present him a 
chain. The present was purchase 
presentation inscription, neatly engraved on the 
followed by the battles, in their regular or- 
der, in which the Lieutenant had taken part ; and | 
then the Latin motto ‘‘ Nil was put 
at the bottom, as an encouraging word for the 
couraged Lieutenant. 

The watch was intrusted to my keeping until the 
presentation came off—which, alas! was not to be, 
as he was taken with pneumonia and died very 
suddenly. It had been exhibited to all the boys in 
camp, but Tom had just returned from hospital and 
wanted to see it. So I showed it to him, and read 
the inscription, names of battles, and motto. ‘‘ Nil- 
disprandim,” says Tom, “where was that? Oh! 
that was the fight up Red River! I knew 
rest of them, and that was the only fight the 
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and 
nice 
1, and the usual 


cases, 


desper indum” 


battery 


boys of the battery wished | 


gold watch and } 
iB 


| he 


dis- | 


| look at him carefully, 


} 


all the | 


DRAWER. 


was ever in without 
of the siege 


me s 
of Vicksburyz 


wn in Elk Horn, Wis- 
than was General W——. 
Jackson, and 
aman in the Executive Chair 
gton. The General (W——, not Jacksor 

at the post-office one evening while the 
crowd was waiting for the mails to be distributed, 
and it being at the time when Heenan and Sayers 
were disputing about the belt, matter was ther 

party ) were 


No person was better kno 
consin, a few years 
He great admirer of General 

often wished for such 
at Washin 
resent 


ago, 


was a 
was | 


the 
being discussed by a 
nant at the unfairness of the English pugilist and 
his friends. The opinion was express Fi that the 
United States Government should take the matter 
in hand. General W attentive 
listener, and one of the party asked hat he 
thought of the matter? ‘Think! why I think,” 
said he, ‘ that if General Jackson was in the ( 
that belt would come over mighty quick !” 


whe very _indig- 


was a very 


him w 


hair 


WE have smart children in Michigan as well as 
elsewhere, as the following will show: 

At the Scotch Kirk Sabbath-school the superin- 
tendent was asking questions on the lk 
was a part of the Old Testament 
ited David, son of 
was asked, ‘‘ Who was 
‘What! 
can tell us, can’t you?” 
old of the plaid. ‘‘Oh 


Mary, ‘‘ Jesse was the 


which 
Samuel 


question 


sson, 
where 
king. The 


Jesse ?” 


Anoit Jesse, 


This was a stun- 
! Mary, 


ght yea 


nev. can't tell who Jesse was you 


addressing an ei 


I know 
f Du 


T- 
yes, ’ exclaimed 
flower mblane 


Bur Mary dofft match my 


cousin James, who is very restless, a 


little four year old 
nd will not sit 
still long enough to hear more than three words 
what you wish to tell him before he at the 
conclusion and is off. His mother wishing to breal 
him of the habit, took him on her lap and con 
menced to talk to him. For the first tim« 
very much interested. This pleased aunt 
thought she would give him a good ture. 
heard her through, and as she was about to put him 
down he looked as if he wished to say something 
** What is it, James?” asked the mother 
“Why, ma, when you talked your 
went, but your upper-jaw didn’t move a | 
It is likely James will profit by the 


of 


jumps 


le 


under-jaw 
it!” 
lecture. 

Noricrne in your February Num! 
nected our late much-lamented President, 
wherein his first ‘‘ picture” had been taken, I am 
reminded of one . which one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania figures. Judge 
, well rasa throughout the State, as well 
for his legal lore as his utter disregard for personal 
appearance, when presiding Judge had before him a 
small boy as a witness. The Jud ge asked him if 
knew the character of an oath, importance 
and if he read his Catechism? The 
boy replied that the meaning of an oath was that he 
should not tell a lie. The Judge told the to 
and tell him whether he could 
him six months from then, 
him by his oath. The boy eyed the. 
ally, and replied, “‘ I think I could, 
comb your hair!” 


yer a story con- 
with 


its 
and solemnity, 


bov 
and identif 


Judge critic- 
if you did not 


recognize 


A Nortn Caro.ra correspondent writing from 
Raleigh says: 


A very prominent member of the late ‘‘ Confed- 
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here, gives the following of General Grant : 
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erate” Congress, now a member of our Legislature | for a time from his regiment he had 


the honor to 


‘* While | preside over a kind of mass or war meeting held a; 


coming from my plantation near Milliken Bend, in | Rockford, where a large concourse were assem}], 


the State of Mississippi, I came across a squad of | to listen to several speeches, alternated by sop. 
Federal cavalry, and of course surrendered, and un- | from the glee-club of that place. ; 
der arrest was taken to General Grant's head-quar- | comic song “Old Shady’ 


ters. I was treated very kindly by the General, 


At that time the 
was much in vogue here 
but the Colonel, either not being a musician. 


’ 


and after explaining to him my being a citizen he | having been in the army for some time, was , 


gave me a pass through the lines for myself and | aware that such a song existed. 


I came to Raleigh while the General was | 


boy. 
lately on his tour of observation through the South. 
He put up at the Exchange Hotel. 


After an in-|in the crowd calling, “Old Shady 


Now it happer 

that just after singing at one time there was a paus 
in the proceedings, during which there were yoicos 
! Old Shady! 


troduction I said: * General, I once had the pleas- | As the club did not think proper to favor them wit! 


° oa ° | 
ure of meeting you under very different cireum- 


stances.’ He asked how was it. I told him of my 
being brought to his head-quarters under arrest. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I have had the pleasure of meeting | 
a large number of Southern gentlemen under very | 
similar circumstances during the war.’ Of course 
I acknowledged the joke, and a hearty laugh all 
round was the result.” 


Tue following occurred within gun-sound of 
Madison, Wisconsin: 

Adam Smith is an old settler, although not a 
very old man. He is a farmer, but also keeps | 
tavern, and is postmaster for the district. A 
short time ago he received a letter in his office 
addressed “Hon. A. Smith.” This letter, ¥t ap- | 
pears, had been lying in his office some time when 
a party of bloods happened to call in to have a chat 
with Adam and take a little refreshment. While 
sitting there a woman came in and inquired for a 
letter, which Adam handed to her after looking over 
his pile of letters, and he came across the letter above 
named, for which he could not find an owner. He 
took the letter in his hand, and leaning over his 
bar said, ‘‘ Look a-here! I reckon I have lived in 
this neighborhood pretty near twenty years, and I 
do think I know every man and woman in this ‘ere 
deestrict, especially of the name of Smith, but I'l! 
be switched if I can find a man by the name of"Hon. 
A. Smith.”” One of the young gentlemen said, 
**Let me look at that letter, Adam,”’ and Adam 
handed it to him. After looking at it he said, 
** Adam, were you not a member of Assembly a 
short time since?” Adam replied, ‘‘ Yes.” Where- 
upon Mr. P. said, ‘‘Why, Adam, this letter 
belongs to you, and means Honorable A. Smith, of 
course.” Adam at first seemed to be entirely taken 
aback, but recovering himself said, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
what will you take? But hang a man who does 
not know enough to write a man’s name in full!” 





““Wiry did you not admire my daughter?” said 
Mrs. P—— to a gentleman after a party which her 
daughter attended. 

‘* Because,” said: he, “I really am no judge of 
painting.” 

** But surely,” rejoined the lady, “ you never saw 
an angel that was not painted.” 

“Caprtratn SitK has just arrived in the city,” 
said a gentleman. 


a rehearsal of Old Shady, and the Colonel su pos- 
ing that some one was called upon to speak, arose 
with an important air, saying, ‘‘If Mr. Shady is 
present we should be very glad to hear from him ;” 
then glancing around the assembly to see if Mr, 
Shady made any response, he resumed his seat, 
amidst the shouts and roars of laughter which fol- 
lowed. 

In a little town in Ohio a lady teacher was exer- 
cising a class of juveniles in mental arithmetic. She 
commenced the question, ‘‘ If you buy a cow for ten 
dollars—” when up came a little hand. ‘* What j 
it, Johnny?” ** Why, you can’t buy no kind of a 
cow for ten dollars ; father sold one for sixty dollars 
the other day, and she was a regular old scrub at 
that !” 


Tue Drawer deals in every thing under the sun— 
ergo, the Drawer deals in cats. A few words, then, 
about one of the felines: It is proverbial that all 
** blue jackets” are more or less superstitious ; th 
believe in signs; and, among others, the sure one 
that some disaster will most certainly befall the ship 
on board of which a cat is killed atsea. The follow- 
ing circumstances took place in 1826, while on my 
passage from Lima to Baltimore. Soon after leay- 
ing port we had auricular proof that we had a Span- 
ish cat on board. Now I can not undertake to say 
that the ‘*gato Espafiole” mews more dolefully 
than the cat of other nations; I vouchsafe to assert, 
howeyer, that the wailings of the one we had on 
board were the most hideous and unearthly I ever 
heard. We had no return cargo on board, for i 
those days the guano trade was unknown, so that 
the feline had a clean sweep of the ship, and the 
largest kind of liberty, of which he made good use, 
and always at unseasonable hours—at any rate, for 
the late sleepers—sunrise being his favorite hour for 
holding forth; beginning down in the lower hold, 
and so making his way up into the cabin amoi 
the ‘‘after-cuard,” from which he was in due tim 
driven by showers of missiles, such as boots, shoes, 
books, bottles, or whatever other projectile ha 
pened to be athand. Our skipper bore this as lor 
as he could, and when patience had ceased to be 
virtue gave orders to ‘‘ English Bill,” our cabin- 
boy, to catch ‘‘ gato” and bring him aft before an- 
other sunset. Little heed was paid to the order, for 
the crew—nearly all of whom were Germans, among 
the most superstitious of all tars—got wind of it, 


a 
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‘Heavens, what a name for a soldier!” said a | and kept Tom down in the forecastle, and even in 


lady. 
“ The best in the world,” rejoined the gentleman, 
‘for silk never can be worsted.” 





their chests, knowing full well that the order meant 
mischief. Puss got out from their care, however, 
and again commenced his matins ; upon which skip- 
per told “ Bill” that if he didn’t catch Tom the next 


Dvurrne the recent war with the South Mr. Man- | day he would treat him to “some salutary exer- 


ton was promoted Colonel of one of the Illinois reg- | 


. . . | . . . 
iments of volunteers. On one occasion while home | ferent species—namely, a cat o’ nine tails. 


cise,” with the accompaniment of a ‘‘ cat” of a dif- 
This 
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——- 
had the desired effect; and the next morning I was 
awoke by a violent slam of my state-room door, 
running on castors, and skipper’s voice singing out, 
“Pull! W——, pull!” Fairly awake thereat, I 
hopped up in my berth, and saw Tom's body and 
long swollen tail writhing terribly, his head being 
in the cabin, and skipper manfully pulling at the 
door-knob and invoking my aid on the other side. 
‘Obey orders, if you break owners,” is the order 
of the day on ship-board; so I pulled hard, and 
broke, not the ‘‘owners,” but the neck of poor 
puss. We were running, mind you, dead before the 
wind, with studding-sails out low and aloft, with a 
cloudless sky, and in latitudes not generally stormy. 
The cabin windows were both open, and soon out 
of one of them went the dead body into the “ drink.” 
The mate’s watch was aft washing decks, and saw 
it floating astern, accompanied by a flight of ** Mo- 
ther Cary’s chickens.” All sorts of evil forebodings 
were indulged in by them, as I afterward learned , 
and when, in the course of the forenoon, the wind 
came out suddenly dead ahead, stiffened, and piped 
to a first-class blow, and orders were passed to 
douce the studding-sails, then to furl the “rials,” 
then the top-gallant-sails, then double reefs in the 
top-sails, ete., the crew became insubordinate, and 
actually refused to lay aloft; and when remonstra- 
ted with by the mate, said, ‘‘ We are all bound to 
Davy Jones’s locker together, and we might as well 
go down with our sails blown to ribbons as double- 
reefed.” The strong law of command prevailed, 
however, over Jack’s weakness; the sails were in 
due time reduced, and 
“The wind abated and the sea calmed away, 
And we sailed safe to America.” 





Away back in the times of General Jackson’s 
reign of popularity, when in the greater part of 
Missouri ‘‘ nobody was nothing” that did not go for 
Old Hickory, those times brought to the surface of 
public life some odd specimens of politicians. Many 
of them did not know much except to hurrah for 
General Jackson, abuse the tariff and the Bank, and 
vote the Democratic ticket. To be on that side was 
enough to elect any man to office, regardless of his 
claims or qualifications. But still, a desirable and 
convenient mode of preparing candidates for the 
Democratic track was the organization of debating 
clubs in the villages and country settlements, where 
all the aspiring candidates for popular favor might 
meet and show off their powers of speech. On such 
occasions it was customary for any member of the 
club to invite any friend that he might see proper— 
who, of course, would be requested to take part in 
the debate. On one occasion a rising Democrat, 
Colonel Sam, from the back country, happened to 
be in town when the embryo Congress was in ses- 
sion. He was pretty well ‘‘ filled” with whisky. 
He had a friend in town, a Dr. Sam, who invited 
his namesake, the Colonel, to attend the debate. 
The invitation was at once accepted by Colonel 
Sam, who supposed, of course, that there could be 
no other subject for debate than war and bloodshed, 
which he was always ready to debate. The ques- 
tion before the club for debate and settlement that 
evening was, ‘‘ Was Queen Elizabeth of England 
justifiable in beheading Mary Queen of Scots ?”— 
a question which had long disturbed the learned 
world, and was then referred to that august body 
for final decision. A number of learned and elo- 
quent speeches were delivered for and against the 
question at issue; when Dr Sam arose and intro- 


duced his friend Colonel Sam to the club, and, on 
his motion, the Colonel was invited to take part in 
the debate, which invitation the Colonel readily ac- 
cepted. The Colonel was received with decided 
symptoms of applause as he slowly arose, steadied 
himself by the back of a bench, and addressed him- 
self to the President. It is impossible for me so to 
condense as to give even an outline of his speech, 
but I will give you the substance and a part of his 
words. He commenced: ‘‘ Mr. President, when I 
consider the momentious importance of the awful 
responsibility that now rests on me, and the fate 
of the millions of the rising generations to come 
that rests on the decision—yea, as it were of the 
drop of a hat—lI say, Sir, it almost overcomes my 
senses to think of it. [Tremendous cheers on ali 
sides.] Sir, what is the nature of this great ques- 
tion that now convulses our whole land, froin Salt 
River to Indian Creek?” [Renewed cheers and 
laughter.] Encouraged by these demonstrations 
of applause, the Colonel continued: ** Why, Mr. 
President, when I think of how this question stirred 
up our forefathers in the Revolution—of how they 
fit, bled, and died in defense of this great principle, 
it is enough to make their sperits rise from their 
graves to think that any man, or any set of men, 
would dare to dispute it ‘in this free land of liberty ! 
{More applause, and convulsions of laughter.] Mr. 
President, I am most done my speech, but when I 
observe such evidences of approbation all around 
me, and hear such loud cries of ‘Goon! go on!’ my 
heart gits almost too full to speak. I can only say, 
Mr. President, in conclusion, with sich evidences 
of approbation of my humble efforts in this great 


| cause, I declare here in this stand, and before all 


this vast crowd, that I am willing to spill the last 
drop of blood that runs in my veins in defense of 
our rights, which is now threatened by this monster 
usurpation monopoly !” [Continued roars of laugh- 
ter.] Dr. Sam joined feebly in the laugh, but he 
was evidently disappointed and chagrined at the 
exhibition made by his friend the Colonel, whom 
he had supposed to be a man of some pretensions to 
intelligence, and probably hoped at some future 
time to make useful as a political ally. 

The Colonel seemed just then to recollect that 
something had been said about a debate and ques- 
tion; and turning to his friend the Doctor, in- 
quired: ‘‘ Sam, which side was I on?” The Doe- 
tor replied, somewhat snappishly : ‘‘ On the side of 
Queen Elizabeth.” The Colonel did not seem to 
comprehend what the answer meant, and coolly re- 
marked, “ Queen Elizabeth! Don’t know any thing 
about her; never heard of her before. Some East- 
ern woman, I suppose!” and took his seat amidst 
the loudest cheers, stamping, and roars of laughter. 
The President tried to restore order and conclude 
the debate, but it was utterly impossible, and the 
club adjourned itself without further debate. This 
was about twenty-five years since, and whether the 
question has ever been settled or not deponent saith 
not. The Colonel still lives and hails from Indian 
Creek, still occasionally debates disputed points, 
and is said to be a truly loyal Union man. 


Any one who has visited for any length of time 
our beautiful ‘‘ City of Lakes” (Madison, Wiscon- 
sin) must surely have known, at least by report, 
one Liab Dean, brother-in-law of our present Gov- 
ernor Fairchild. Liab is considered something of a 
wag, and gets off good things occasionally. One 
day he was sitting in the ‘‘ Capital House,” reading 
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a newspaper, and a friend sitting near noticed he 
had considerable difficulty in getting the page at the 
right distance from his eye. Said he: “ Liab, 
what’s the reason you can’t see?” Liab laid down 
his paper, and, in no very pleasant tone, said: ‘ No, 
I can’t see; and I find I must get a pair of glasses 
or a pair of tongs!” 


Youne America will out. . Mr. Pardie, or some 
one of his profession, was addressing a large assem- 
bly of Sunday-school children: ‘‘ Now, my little 
boys and girls,” he said, ‘‘I want you to be very 
still—so still that you can hear a pin drop.” They 
were all silent for a moment, when one cried out at 
the top of her little voive, ‘‘ Let her drop!” 


A REVEREND reader and contributor sends to the 
Drawer these anecdotes of Pastor Allen: 

The Rev. Isaac Allen, of Bolton, Massachusetts, 
was noted in all the region in which he lived for his 
ready wit, quickness at repartee, and the felicity 
with which he could quote Scripture to suit his pur- 
pose. Among the many good things which are told 
of him the following is perhaps the best. It would 
not have done discredit to Talleyrand himself: Mr. 
Allen, from a bad fall on the ice when he was a boy, 
was a cripple, so that one of his legs was consider- 
ably shorter than the other, and he limped a good 
deal in his gait. When an undergraduate at Har- 
vard University, returning to his room one night 
with a group of fellow-students behind him, he 
overheard one of his companions quoting from the 
Book of Proverbs (chap. xxvi. verse 7), ‘‘ The legs 
of the lame are not equal.” Whereupon Mr. A. 


faced immediately about, and crushed the offender | 
effectually by quoting the last clause of the same | 


verse: ‘So is a parable in the mouth of fools.” 

ANOTHER time, when he had been some time 
minister in Bolton, a company of visitors was at 
his house, and a very lively lady, wife of a neigh- 
boring minister, was running on, much to his an- 


noyance, in sharp, and, as he thought, unjustly- | 
severe comments, on the conduct of certain persons 


of their common acquaintance. He tried in vain to 
stop her: but at length, when she had talked her- 
self all out of breath, she wound up with—‘‘ There! 
I must speak my mind; my heart prompts me to do 


it, and it would break if I didn’t!” 


times, he deliberately answered: ‘‘ Perhaps, ma’am, 
you had better let it break ; for don’t we read, ‘ The 
tongue of the just is as choice silver, but the heart 
of the wicked is little worth?” Whether or not the | 
‘best instincts” of the lady urged her to talk as she 
did, and whether the rebuke was as well deserved | 
as it was apt and cutting, tradition does not say. 


One more specimen of his quality and we have | 
done: A young man, just fledged from his prepara- 
tory studies (there were no Theological Schools in 
those days), preached an expository discourse in his 
pulpit, and the people noticed that Mr. A., who | 
was sitting in the pulpit, listened to it with a dis- 


pleasure which he took little pains to conceal. They | 


could always tell, his old parishioners would say, 
whether he liked the sermon or not. When the 
service was over and they were leaving the church, 
the young preacher happened to turn and observed 
a certain pictorial representation on the wall of the 
old church, over the pulpit—two cherubs floating on 
clouds and pointing into an open Bible spread be- 


Regarding her | 
with a very peculiar look, which he had at such | 


fore them. Underneath wasan inscription: “ These 
things the angels desire to look into,” which the 
young man read aloud. ‘‘ Yes,” growled Mr. A. 
in an undertone, on hearing him, ‘‘and didn't fing 
much after all—to-day, at least!” 

Though thus seasoning his common, and without 
a doubt his pulpit discourse also, with “ salt which 
did make many a galled jade to wince,” Mr. A. was 
one of the kindest-hearted of men. His alms-de 
and benefactions in various ways were numerous: 
and his memory is embalmed among his forny 
parishioners, not more by the salt we have referred 
to than by many tokens of his affection and care. 


A WELL-KNownN Methodist Episcopal ck rgyman 


| of Baltimore is responsible for the following : 


In the town of B——, Pennsylvania, there is a 
very flourishing Methodist community, and m 
friend and informant was recently invited there t 
dedicate a new church edifice. During his sojourn 
there the pastor of the church, Rev. Mr. W—., 
told him the following incident: There is connect- 
ed with the membership a “ brother” more distin- 
guished for zeal than knowledge, and his ignorance 
often involves him in the grossest blunders. At 
one of their stated weekly meetings recently there 
was a large attendance, and the deepest interest 
was manifested in the exercises. The congregation 
was singing a hymn to which the following is the 
chorus: 

“My soul is heaven bound! 
Glory, Hallelujah! 
My soul is heaven bound! 
Praise ye the Lord" 

The “ignorant brother” was unusually zealous 
on this occasion, and joined with great fervor in 
singing the hymn; but imagine the effect when, 
not distinctly catching the words of the chorus, he 
was heard to shout in stentorian tones: 

**My soul weighs seven pounds! 
Glory, Hallelujah! 
My soul weighs seven pounds! 
Praise ye the Lord!" 

This is hardl~ eclipsed by a ‘*brother” who re- 
marked in a ‘‘ general experience meeting” that he 
felt “‘ the love of God burning in his stomach !” 


A CLERICAL correspondent sends two three items 
to the Drawer: 
A few evenings since I was visiting at the house 


of my friend, Dr. H , where I met his youngest 
son, Arthur, a boy some six years old. As Arthur 
attended the same school with my little grandson, 
Willie, of the same age, I asked him if he and 
Willie were in the same class. ‘‘No, Sir!” said 
Arthur; ‘‘ Willie is only in Ox, and I am away 
over where the Eel’s in the mud!” 


Awnorner Doctor friend of mine met one of his 
old acquaintance a short time since in a crowd, and 
saluted him as is often done by others—*‘ Why! are 
you alive yet?” “Oh yes, Doctor,” was the reply ; 


Bb 


“T never took that last medicine you left me! 


Rev. Mr. Harris is well known as a Methodist 
itinerant of Indiana, as much distinguished for his 
facetiousness as he is for his fine abilities as a 
preacher. He tells the following on himself: 

In 1836 I was traveling on theC Circuit. Ihad 
twenty-four appointments to fill every four weeks, 


| and of course had a great many long horseback 


rides. On one occasion I fell in company with an 
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intelligent gentleman from Kentucky on the main 
State road, and we traveled several miles together, 
when a rain-storm drove us to a cabin by the road- 
side. The family had dinner on the table when we 
entered, and we were kindly asked ‘‘to sit up and 
eat a bite with them,” which of course we did, 
thinking at the same time the family was very 
clever to total strangers. But after a little, when 
the ice was broken and each one at the table seemed 
to be doing full justice to the occasion, the gentle- 
man of the cabin remarked, with a smile, that he 
had never heard Mr. Harris preach but three times, 
ind if Mr. Harris wouldn’t be offended at him he 
would tell the whole story. 

‘‘Go ahead! go ahead!” said Mr. Harris. 

* Well,” said the landlord of the cabin, “‘ the 
first time was at § , on Sunday afternoon, and 
his text was, ‘For their rock is not as our Rock, 
even our enemies themselves being judges.’ The 
second time was at Camp Creek, one night, and his 
text was, ‘For their rock is not as our Rock, even 
our enemies themselves being judges.’ The third 
time I heard him was in M I had gone in 
for a new recruit of clocks—for you must know 
I'm a clock peddler—and going to the Methodist 
Church on Sunday night, who should get up to 
preach but Mr. Harris, and he took for his text, 
‘For their rock is not as our Rock, even our enemies 
themselves being judges !’” 

As the clock-peddler finished the table was con- | 
vulsed; and I, added Mr. Harris, knowing well he 
was joking on facts, was about to choke on a big 
potato—but didn’t. 














Tue Methodist Church of Jeffersonville is the 
only church of that denomination in the State which 
has a cross on its steeple. Many people, of course, 
looked up at it as ‘something new in the history of | 
Methodism.” One of the old citizens, wishing per- 
haps to defend the “ old style” of church-building, 
looking at the big cross one day, remarked to a 
friend: 

‘Do you see that great big cross on that church ? 
Well, I remember, when the Methodists were poor, | 
each member bore his own cross; but now,” he add- 
ed, ‘‘they have become rich, and they have stuck 


"? 


their cross on the top of their church! 


Carraris H——, of this State, is as much noted 
for his love of fun as he was distinguished for his 
valor in leading his gallant band in the conflicts of 
the great rebellion. He tells the following story 
on himself: 

Last year, when I was home on furlough, I had 
some business at Heltonville, and as I didn’t know 
the road, I was obliged to inquire the way of any 
one I saw. 

“Hello!” I yelled to a fellow away off in a field, 
“is this the road to Hel-tonville?” letting my 
voice considerably down on the two last syllables. 

The fellow stopped his plow and looked wildly 
at me. 

“T say,” said I, “is this the road to Hel- 
tonville ?” 

The poor fellow, no doubt, thought I was crazy, 
for he left his plow and ran for his life. 

I rode on, of course guessing at the correct road, 
until I saw a woman at a well. 

‘* Madam,” said I, with a loud voice to begin on, 
“is this the road to Hel-tonville ?” 

She raised her head and put her arms a-kimbo, 
and stared at me. 
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‘*Why, Sir,” said she, ‘you haven't forgot the 
way home, have you?” 

I was sold—sold at no price, too. 

‘You're a knowing woman,” said J, *‘to live 
this far from head-quarters!” and I rode off as if 
John Morgan’s guerrillas were after me. 

Parson B and myself are both fond of boat- 
ing. Going down to the Brooklyn Club- house, 
Gowanus, we were passing through a Celtic set- 
tlement, where pig-stys and kerosene refineries load 
the gale with mingled odors. 

‘* Smells of ‘ ile,’” I observed to the Parson. 

“Yes,” says Parson B , ‘* Emerald ile!” 








A MEDICAL correspondent writes : 

A short time after the battle of Antietam a com- 
pany of staff-officers were conversing together near 
the foot of South Mountain, when a rough specimen 
of the natives of that region approached, and asked 
if there was a doctor among them. “The staff-sur- 
geon, the facetious Doctor D——, of Northern Penn- 
rer began 











I 


sylvania, was pointed out, when the stra 
to make known his catalogue of afflict 
amounting to a desire for a dram—to which the 
Doctor promptly responded : “You have the Hip- 
podrome in the stomach; and as we have not the 
requisite medicines, I will write you a prescription. 
If you can get the medicines in Hagerstown they 
will make you sound as a top.” 
The following is the prescription : 






ms—all 











R. Compound Ext. Fandangulum Tops 33 
Tincture Scrobiculis Cordis....... 
Pulverized Gymnotus Electricus... 3 
Fluid Ext. Gumfunction.......... 3ij 


Misce. Divide into sixty pills 
Take one every three hours in a table-spoonful of apple 
butter. 


“ A CANADA FrireNbD” sends these to the Drawer: 

Shall we tell your readers one or two anecdotes 
of Bill H , & noted practical joker of the town 
of M , New York? 

Bill was once painting for Mr. B- 
night Mr. J 
nearly destroyed it. B——, as a natural conse- 
quence, felt aggrieved at the loss of his ‘‘ garding 
sass,” and calling upon J . wished him to pay 
for the damage. They could not agree as to price, 
and mutually agreed to leave it to Bill to decide. 
He, nothing loth, accepted the office, and with a 
knowing air looked over the garden, and assessed 
the damage at four dollars; and then ordered J 
to bring up hiscow. He examined the animal with 
a sorrowful countenance, praised her fine points, 
etc., and then gave in his decision thus: 

““ Wa’al, if that ere caow was mine, I wouldn't 
hev her lie into that garding overnight fur less ’en 
five dollars; so, Mr. B , as the damage to the 
garding is four dollars, and the damage to the caow 
is five dollars, you'll hev to pay Mr. J—— one dol- 
lar!"—It is unnecessary to say that Mr. B—— 
never asked Bill to assess for him again. 








, and one 
*s cow got into B——’s garden, and 




















At another time Bill was painting a church in 
Cc , and feeling thirsty, and not having ‘‘the 
stamps” to purchase the necessary fluid, threw down 
his brush, and in his working-clothes, all painted 
and smeared, walked into Mr. C——’s office (the lat- 
ter is a deacon, and a very strong temperance man). 
“Mr. C ’ said he, “‘we need two gallons of 
strong beer to mix with our varnish; it makes it 
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better!” bustled the unsus- 
pecting deacon, procured the beer, and Bill went on 
his way rejoicing 


dry. so much Away 


STACEY, 


a chubby friend of 
in society, 


ours, who is just 
was detailed as waiter at 
one of our Canada picnics last summer, and during 
the.repast a young lady requested him to fetch her 
anapkin. Away bustled Stacey, full of the 
portance but without the faintest 
what he was going for; and soon returned 
with the important news: “ Napkins is all ate, Miss 


hev to take sumthin’ else!” 


*coming out 


im- 
of his mission, 
idea of 


{5 


Every body has heard of Lorenzo Dow, the ec- 
centric Belated one night in 
his travels, he entered, quite unceremoniously, an 
out-of-the-way house and requested lodgings. The 
woman of the house objected, having for a friend 


one 


itinerant preacher. 


whom Lorenzo soon ascertained was not her 
husband. But Lorenzo insisted, and she at length 
consented—immediately fastening, against further 
unwelcome visitors, the outside door of the 
house. Soon a loud knocking was heard. It was 
her husband, unexpectedly returned. Unable to 
leave the the friend, to al himself, 
jumped into a large box conveniently at hand, 

and hastily covered himself hatcheling 

of flax it contained; by which time the wife had 
unfastened the door and admitted her husband. 
Having spent the evening at the tavern, he 
just tipsy enough to be both boisterous and cour- 
ageous. He soon made the acquaintance of Lo- 
whom he had heard much of but had 
never seen. He had been told that he could raise 
devil, and he insisted upon his immediately 
doing so—not that he believed in but if there 
was wanted to see him. In vain Lorenzo 
objected, protesting his unwillingness and the dan- 
ger attending it, etc.; but the more than half- 
drunken husband insisted. At last, said Lorenzo, 
‘If you are determined to see him, open the door, 
put out the light, and stand out of his way, or he 
may take you with him; 


1 
only 


house, cone 


with the 


was 


renzo, 


the 
any, 
any he 


for when he comes it will 
be in a flame of fire, I warn you of the conse- 
quences.” Lightinga bunch of matches, that there 
might be the greater smell of brimstone, and mut- 
tering over a few unintelligible sentences, Lorenzo 
set fire to the paneagpae rs, and cried out: “C 
forth, thou evil one, and begone forever!” when out 
sprang the man, complete ly enveloped in flames, 
and put for the open door, leaving the house with a 
most unearthly yell, To his dying day the husband 
was ready to testify that Lorenzo not only could, but 
in his presence did raise the devil, for he had seen 
and smelled him, 


and 


ome 


“T wisn I could prevail on neighbor Rip to keep 
the Sabbath,” said good old Mr. “Tl tell 
you how to do it,” exclaimed incisive young Smith ; 

‘get somebody to lend it to him, and I'll be bound 
that he'll keep it.. He was never yet known to re- 
turn any thing that he borrowed.” 


Jones. 


A VENERABLE clergyman in New England, to 
whom the Drawer has often been indebted, 
the following veritable anecdote—a recent occur- 
rence in his neighborhood : 

An old lady 


since lost the companion with whom she had jogged 


sends 


residing in —— County not long 


She neglected to mark the 


a grave-stone. Coming into 


along for many years. 
spot of his burial by 


| made, 


scmneanien not long aft r of a small legacy, a 
of the deceased said to her: 
now put up astone for Roger?” 


‘I suppose you 
Her answer wa 
settler: ‘If the Lord wants any thing ef Rog 
the resurrection, I guess He can find him with 
a guide-board !” 

A Mrsyesora correspondent sends the followi 

Shortly atter the death of the lamented Pr 
Harrison, at a meeting of Democrats in the cay 
city one of the speakers dwelt at length on 
Providential dispensation in behalf of the D 
ocratic party.” He ‘‘had no hesitation in ay 
his belief that the Almighty had permitted the d 
of the President as a mark of his displeasure, 
Bill R——, a ragged and dirty vagabond, but wi 
an enthusiastic Whig, had been listening un 
from the beginning of the speech, and at this px 
unable to control himself longer, broke 
‘ Ye lie, ye old rascal! ye pire ved him! 
set th of the audience, and the 
soon after adjourned. 


out wit! 
Phis 


gravity mic 


Brit G was a flat-boatman who vy 
tensively known along the Ohio and Mis 
for his propensity to ‘‘ confiscate” for hims 
“for the use of the boat,” all the edible arti ok s 
could lay his hands on. 
‘fowl.” On one occasion he was in hot pursuit 
a fine cockerel, which eluded him for some ti: 
at last fled through the of t 
of. its owner, and with outspread wings a 
mouth agape sought refuge under the only be 
Bill saw the family quietly breakfasting, but | 
courage and presence of mind did not forsake hi 
Rushing into the house he drew the 
bird from its hiding-place, and dextrously w 
ing its neck as he rose to his feet, 
‘ There !—1'l my to fly off the bout! 

hastily and unceremoniously left. This was shar; 
practice, but the best was yet tocome. The master 
of the house soon suspecting that the strang 
‘*thrown dust in his eyes,” quickly unloos« ef 
cious bull-dog which had been tied in the rear « 
the cabin. Bill made his best time, but the d 
gained on him rapidly, and as Bill reached the boat 
was about to seize him, when he was himself seiz 
Bill, who grasping him by the collar dragg 
him on board and securely confined-him. Bill sold 
the dog in New Orleans for ten dollars.—For t! 
encouragement of honest people we will add that 
Bill died a few years afterward in a State Peniten- 
tiary. 


His special weakness w 


and open doorway 
house 


er 


unfortunat 
ex laime 
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A LITTLE more than a dozen years ago a 
well-to-do farmer, of about named 
O , in the township of B , in Pennsylvania, 
was taken suddenly ill, and after a few days’ sick- 
ness died. In accordance with the wishes of the 
physician in attendance, and with the consent of 
the family of the deceased, a post-mortem examina- 
tion was held to determine the cause of his death. 
On the evening after the examination had beet 
Joe O , one of the numerous sons of thi 
deceased, dropped in to the store of Mr. A——, a 
merchant in the place. was a broad-shoul- 
dered, big-mouthed fellow, of about thirty-five, who 
walked with a swagger, and talked in a loud voice 
and in grandiloquent style. Mr. 
him as follows: 

Joseph, I understand that a post-mortem ex- 
amination of the body of your father was made by 


stout, 


sixty years, 


Joe 


A—— addressed 
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loctors this afternoon ; w vo na ee nt, and do to which, haweret, Johnny 
ya know what conclu sio yn was arrived a having admirably. So his 
Hardly waiting until he had heard on eieiion close of the entertainment, t 
» broke in with: of his course, told him that sh 
‘Yes, Mr. A——, I was; I was present, and | him behave so much better than 
hull operation. I didn’t think I could ha nm 
it, but I did {h re his voice faltered }. | 
t think I could ha’ done it, but I did; I stood 
| saw the hull proceedin’s.”’ 
Here he paused ‘onl Mr. A—— interposed : 
“ Your father was a quite fleshy man.’ A CORRI 
, Mr. A——, he was; he was a very fat | more of ‘ 
his hull insides was covered as much as two An anec 
all over with clear fat. Why, Mr. | humorist 
he grew enthusiastic }, if it had ha’ ben | little cirew rr cl 
a critter I should ha’ said—I should ha’ said there | ago to that eccentric ind l. 
was as much as sixty weight of rough taller in him! | ping a few hours in Springfiel 
st as white, Mr, A——, jest as white as any | to go away on the 10 o'clock p.m. 
1 taller ye ever saw!” | himself bels and that the 
—_— = wended hjs way to the —— II 
Wuute doing duty as ‘‘—— State Agent” at | bed. Next morning he stated to 
lis, in the spring of 1865, I was much amused | did not wish re ma fast, an 
t tle passage of wit, or repartee, between Judge | the night’s lo 
ldsborough and another Judge of the Supreme The clerk glance xd hastily at 
rt, then in session in that city. Seas: Blank | and rustic garb of his custon 
speaking of the death of a mutual friend, and | dollars.” The money 
irked, ‘‘ He has gone toheaven.” Judge Golds- | and “ Greeny” retirs 
immediately replied, ‘* Th ‘n you never | over his ‘* littl 
meet him again.” ‘* Well, well,” Judge Blank | was not end¢ 
answered, ‘‘ you never will be there to de- In about an hour “ Beau” 
: on that point !” | and entering the house excitec 
—_— ‘bring that bed down quik 
Jones, of K , Missouri, has a keen eye | his wagon, as he was in a ye 
vd, wily bits of sh rp practice in this one “What bed? What do you 


ir, to wit: Our statute requires a complain- | the dumfounded clerk. 


t carrying a suit to a higher court to make an ‘*Why, my bed, of ¢ 
it is not for the purpose of harassing | paid you three dollars f 
*.” The Judge had no case, and did | imperturbable Hackett. 
’ so the Judge made his affidavit, ‘* not By this time the landlord had appeared, and i 
purpose of harassing, but for delay.” No | needless to attempt a description of tl 
ticed the monosyllable, and the case stayed | ensued. ‘* Beau” received two d 
r three years. Then the client was ready to | back again, the clerk received 
and the Judge confessed the ‘* dodge.” and will doubtless remember to hi 
——— obverse of the rule that fine 
We have highly-educated constables on the Bor- | birds. 
ler, as this will show: Constable Jones, in pub- 
1ing some personal property for sale, put up a MAny years ago, in the ¢ 
ice with the following clause: the State of Ohio, lived the 


“*T wyll xspose fr sail the 5 da 1866 uv Jan an lytle rone farmer, miller, distiller, hog drov 
rse, or so much tharof as ma be nessary to sattisfi sed of the * New Light Suaison.” As w: 
nt.” say, **T go forth to preach the Gospel to 


of God’s critters.” Some thirty 
Tue manner in which our military heroes are let | met him in M‘Connelsville 
1 to their original level on their return home is ** Which way now, Parson B—— 
g¢ more amusing to the lookers-on than flat- ‘Il am going out here, west of the 
ring to the object. A case in point: my pintment made seven years ago t 
General Sam H—— went out in a re xt nt from | told the fo mut thar on Sunday Cr 
the Badger State as Captain. Before he left the | last — h a to them, that I would s 
rendezvous he was promoted to Colonel; and for Div re nce seeing fit, in seven 
duct in the field was brevetted Brigadier- I am on my way to fill that pintment. 
On his retirement to civil life he told a ‘What! will any one be ‘hen re to h 
‘They let me down easy.” At Washington | solongatime? If you have not fo 
it was Gen aah ; at Madison Colonel H——; pointment the br thren and sisters cert 
it » town where he organized his Com- **T don’t call the rituous; it is t 
pany, it was, ‘* How are you, Captain?” and when | arter. With my poor exertions, and 
he got up to S——, where he resides, every boy | Divine Providence may extend, I will 
fit, Tl ge ather togeather in 
——s lost she ep,” etc. 
Ovr Johnny, a six-year-old, is the smartest boy 
of his age in all Lqyell. His grandmother recent- DvrixeG the Adminis fentie mn of Presid 
ly took him to an afternoon exhibition. As is usual | after dis on r of his drove of hogs ‘‘« 
at such places the boys were very noisy and rude, | Deestrick,” the Rev. Timothy and som: 


with frescoed nose was shouting, ‘* Hello, Sam!” mind o 
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rough and uncouth hands he had with him con- 
cluded they would make a visit to the White House, 
“to see Jeems Monroe and take him by the hand.” 
Dispensing with the use of cards and formal intro- 
duction, Tim and his men pushed themselves past 
the attendant at the door and stalked into the pres- 
ence of the President, their clothes, faces, and boots 
well besmeared, and announced himself to the Pres- 
ident as ** Rey. Timothy B——, from Ohio,” going 
on his way. ‘* Well, Mr. Monroe, I have jist sold 
my hogs down hire in the Deestrick, and got the 
top of the market for them; they were fine lot of 
hogs, fed on still-slop and corn; and I thought I 
must, before I left, call on the President with these 
boys of mine, who never seed a President before, 
and they are a good ways from home. Well, Mr. 
President, if you ever git into deficwilty with the 
Britishers, or any of thim crowned heads across the 
water, you jist call on Tim B , of Garnsy Coun- 
ty, Ohio, and he will be thar, and these hoys [wav- 
ing his hand toward them] will do to hitch to, you 
may depend on that, Mr. President.” 

Tim, in after time, took great delight in relating 
his visit to ‘‘ Jeems Monroe down in the Federal 
City.” 

Tuw’s brother, Zeke, was a very ugly man—that 
is, in face and person he was homely. In an early 
day Zeke went to Dillon’s Furnace, near Zanesville, 
to purchase sugar kettles. When he had concluded 
his purchase of some half dozen or more of iron 
sugar kettles, the foundry man—who, by-the-way, 
was somewhat of a wag—after looking intently on 
Zeke and surveying him all over, broke out: 

‘* Well now, friend, look here! You have been 
a good customer this time, but I must say to you, 
without intending any offense, you are certainly the 
ugliest man I ever saw in my whole life; and here 
I present you with a sixteen-gallon sugar kettle. 
Take it home with you, and if you ever come across 
a man uglier than yourself deliver him the kettle.” 

Zeke cared little for the imputation upon his 
looks, but was highly pleased with the gift, saying, 
sotto voce, ** So much for a man’s bad looks!” 

Zeke returned home with his store of sugar ket- 
tles; and after a while the story of the gift of the 
sixteen-gallon kettle got out among the neighbors, 
and came to the ears of Zeke’s brother, Tim, who 


forthwith made a demand on Zeke for the kettle, 


claiming possession of the same on the terms he had 
received it from the foundry man—that is, that he, 
Tim, was an uglier man than he, Zeke. 

Zeke positively refused to deliver the kettle. 
Tin went before a Justice of the Peace in the neigh- 
borhood, and entered suit against Zeke for the pos- 
session of the kettle, and filed with the Justice the 
following Bill of Particulars, drawn up by a petti- 
fogger in the neighborhood, viz. : 

Tim B—— ) Before J—— B———, Justice of Peace. 
vs. Suit brought by plaintiff, Tim B 
Zekicl B——.) to recover from defendant, Zekiel B——, 
the possession of a certain sixteen-gallon sugar kettle, 
which the said Zekiel B—— holds in trust for this plaint- 
if, or any other man who may claim it, according to the 
condition of a verbal contract between the defendant, 
Zekiel B—— and M———- D——-," of Zanesville Foundry. 


Upon this Bill of Particulars process issued, trial 
was had, witnesses sworn and examined on each 
side, as to one fact only (all others admitted), viz., 
which man was the ugliest, Zeke or Tim. 

The evidence, in the mind of the Justice, when 
properly weighed in the scales of justice, was con- 
sidered about equal; and the Justice, after a few 


days’ deliberation, dismissed the case without preju. 


dice, at the costs-of the said complainant, Tim, 


SoME years since, previous to the adoption of the 
Code in Kentucky, the following declaration anq 
plea were filed in the Whitley Circuit Court. The 
plaintiff, Goins, didn't like it go out that any man 
could abuse him so badly as the plea set up that 
the defendants had, and dismissed his suit : 

State of Kentucky. ) Canada Goins, plaintiff, by his 
Whitley Circuit Court.§ attorney, complains of Th 
R. Harmon and Cornelius Finlay, defendants, of a 
of trespass vi et armis. 

For that the said defendants, on the 
18—, at the State and Circuit aforesaid, with force and 
arms, assaulted the said plaintiff (to wit), and then and 
there seized and laid hold of the plaintiff, and with great 
force and violence pulled, shook, and dragged about the 
said plaintiff, and gave and struck the said plaintiff a 
great many violent blows and strokes on divers parts of 
his body, and then and there, with great force and vio- 
lence, knocked, cast, and threw him, the said plair 
down and upon the ground, and then and there viol 
kicked the said plaintiff, and gave and struck him a great 
many other blows, and other wrongs did to the said plaint- 
iff then and there did against the peace and dignity of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, and to the damage of the 
said plaintiff $2000—and therefore he brings his suit. 


plea 


day of 


Thos. Harmon ) 


vs. 


And the defendant comes and acknowl- 
> edges the force and injury complained of 
Canada Goins. ) in plaintiffs declaration in said action 
sworn because he says that he did draw back his fist and 
hit plaintiff at the but of the ear and knock him heel 
head, and as he arose he gave him a tremendous 
and turned him about three times over, and as the plaint- 
iff arose the second time he arose a-running, and defend- 
ant after him, and as the plaintiff run he holowed murder 
every jump for about two hundred yards, when defendant 
being faster on foot than the plaintiff caught him again, 
and did then and there cuff, flog, castigate, and whip the 
said plaintiff until he begged and plead with him, and 
said in a pitiful and plaintive tone, Don’t, Tom! don't, 
Tom! and promised the defendant, if he would let hi 
alone, he would always behave himself well, and love this 
defendant ; and after the matter was all over he came to 
defendant in cool blood and agreed with defendant that if 
defendant would never whip him any more that he would 
not sue this defendant for the above thrashing, which de- 
fendant agreed to, and has not whipped him since, which 
agreement this defendant relies on as a bar to this action; 
and this, and no other, is the trespass complained of in 
the plaintiffs declaration, and this he is ready to verify. 


3INGHAMTON wishes to be spelled without a p. 
One of her pleasant people says : 

Many years since, while the worthy but eccentric 
Dr. Robinson (father of Major-General John C. 
Robinson) officiated as village postmaster here, th« 
postmaste r of Buffalo fell into the too common error 
of addressing packages intended for this office to 
Binghampton, instead of Binghamton. The worthy 
Doctor was much annoyed by this, and accordingly 
he addressed a note to the Buffalo postmaster ask- 
ing him ‘‘ to keep the p out of Binghamton.” This, 
however, failed to have the desired effect, as pack- 
ages continued to appear with the misspelled ad- 
dress thereon. At length, out of all patience with 
the stupidity of postmasters in general, and the one 
at Buffalo in particular, the Doctor addressed a 
package to him as follows: 

oj M -, Postmaster, 
“ Burraxop, N. Y.” 
Adding: ‘‘There! how do you like a p in Buffalo?” 

This had the desired effect, so far as the Buffalo 
postmaster was concerned ; and if this article proves 
as salutary upon your readers it will not have been 
written in vain. 





